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PREFACE. 


I 
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X  HE  following  flieets  contain  the  fub* 

fiance  of  a  courfe  of  ledures,  which  the 
^*  author  delivered  to  his  pupils,  upon  fome 
V        of  the  moft  interefting  fubjeds  which  can 

occupy  the  attention  of  the  human  mind. 
i  The  author's  fole  end  was  the  inveftiga- 

tion  and  diffusion  of  ufeful  truth,  and  his 
delire  was^  not  to  influence  his  pupils  to 
adopt  his  own  opinions,  but  to  excite  in 
them  a  fpirit  of  inquiry,  and  to  aflifl:  and 
encourage  them  to  think,  and  to  judge  for 
themfelves. 

With  this  view,  in  all  difputable  quef- 
tions  he  has  endeavoured  to  Hate  the  evi- 
'  dence  on  both  fides  with  fairnefs  and  im- 
partiality ;  and  has  in  no  cafe  intentionally 
pmitfied,  or  misHated  any  arguments  which 
have  been  produced  in  favour  of  hypo- 
thecs, which  appear  to  him  to  be  erro- 
neous. 


I 
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lieous.  Nevcrthelefs,  while  he  was  fo-* 
licitQus  to  do  juflice  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  he  did  not  regard  himfelf  as  under 
any  obligation  to  conceal  his  own. 

He  laments  that  difcuflion,  which  is  of  fo 
much  real  ufe  for  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
fhould  ever  degenerate  into  perfonal  alter- 
cation and  abufe :  and  he  has  been  anxious 
to  avoid  all  unbecoming  reflections  upon 
the  underftandings,    and  the  motives,  of 
thofe  whofe  opinions  he  controverts.    Men 
of  equal  talents  and  integrfty  will,  from  the 
different  bias  of  their  education,  and  from 
the  influence  of  other  circumftances,  often 
think  differently  upon  the  fame  fubjeftsj 
and  will  even  form  different  conclufions 
froA*n  the  fame  premifes.  ,  This  circum- 
ftance  does  not  indeed  diminifh  the  value 
of  truth,  but  it  ought  to  promote  candour, 
and  to   ftimulate  inquiry.      The  fincere 
lover  of  truth  will  be  as  much  gratified  by 
the  correction  of  an  error,  or  by  an  ac- 
ceflion  to  his  own  irrtelleSual  (lores,  as  by 
filcncing  an  opponent.     To  him,  truth  is 
viftory-     And  when  truth  is  the  objeft, 
evidence  alone  mufl  be  fought  for,  and 
examined  with  calmntfs.and  rigoiin  Self- 
3  intereft. 


fit 


intereft,  prejudice,  and  paflion,  mu ft  keep 

aloof. 

The  doflrine  of  Affociation,  opened  by 
Locke,  improved  by  Gay,  matured  by 
Hardey^  and  illuftrated  by  the  luminous 
•difquifitions  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  the  author 
regards  as  eftablifhed  beyond  the  poffibility 
of  controverfy,  in  the  judgment  of  thofe 
philofophers  who  have  ftudied,  and  who 
underftand  it.  He  does  not  prefume  to 
think  that  he  has  added  any  thing  material 
to  what  thefe  great  metaphy  ficians  have  ad- 
vanced ;  and  fliall  deem  it  fufficient  praife, 
if  he  has  fucceeded  in  placing  the  elements 
of  their  profound  inveftigations  in  a  light  fo 
clear,  and  diftincl,  as  to  facilitate  toe  pro- 
grefs  of  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  acquir- 
ing information  upon  the'  interefting  fci- 
ence  of  the  human  mind. 

As  the  author's  ambition  was  not  fo 
much  to  attain  the  reputation  of  an^  origi- 
nal writer^  as  to  communicate  lo  his  pu- 
pils the  moft  valuable  inftruftion  in  the 
moll  eligible  form,  he  has  made  no  fcruple 
of  coUefting  information  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  has  ufed  without  hefitation  the  me- 
thod, and  fometimes  even  the  words,  of 

A  other 
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other  authors,  when  they  have  fuited  his 
purpofe.  To  Dr.  Hartley  he  is  principally 
indebted;  it  having  been  the  author's  main 
defign,  in  the  firft  part  of  the  woT?k,  to 
illuftrate  Hartley's  Theory  of  Aflocktiom 
;Of  other  authors  he  has  alfo  made  a  liberal 
tafe,  but  not  without  acknowledging  his 
obligation,  as  the  references  in  the  margin 
will  fafficiently  teftify.  The  plan  he  has 
adopted,  has  alfo  made  it  neceffary  for 
him  occafionally  to  ufe  fome  repetitions, 
which  he  truQs  that  the  candid  reader  wfll 
excufe. 

The  author  has  taken  no  notice  of  the 
theory  of  Kant,  fo  mudh  celebrated  attiongft 
the  mstaphyiicians  upon  the  continent  ;^- 
caufe,  though  he  has  perufed  the  pub- 
lications of  Dr.  Willich,  an4  Mr.  Nitfch^ 
he  has  not  been  able  to  attain  a  diftind: 
conception  of  that  philofopher*s  peculiar 
principles,  nor  of  the  extraordinary  difcd- 
veries  which  he  is  faid  to  have  made,  m 
the  philofophy  of  mind. 

The  author  flatters  himfelf,  that  ^he  has 
ftated  the  evidence  for  the  do9:rines  oPNe- 
ceflity,  and  Materialifm,  in  a  form  To  obvi- 
ous and  fuccinft,  and  that  fue  has  fuggefted 
6  fuch 


fu<ih  ^fw.ers  to  the  popular  objeSions,  as, 
}£  they  fail  to  convince,  will  at  leafl;  ^bate 
the  clamour  of  ignorance  and  pirejudice, 
againft  theie  principles,  as  if  they  were 
unfavourable  to  virtue,  apd  fubverfive  <^ 
religion. 

The  Theory  of  Morals,  defended  in  thij 
work,  is  that  which  ncceffarily  follows  frpi;^ 
the  Hartley aij  Theory  of  the  Mind,  and 
froiQ  the  dpftrine  of  the  Aflfociation  of 
Ideas.  And  the  ?iuthor  has  endeavoured, 
briefly,  to  point  out  the  errors  into  which 
eminent  writers  who  have  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent theory  have  fallen,  in  theii*  attemjit? 
to  je?cplain  the  nature  of  virtue,  of  t^. 
mpral  fenfe,  and  of  moral  obligation. 

A  Compendium.of  Logic  is  prefixed,  a> 
«  propex  introdudibn  to  the  inveftigation 
pf  fubjefts  of  an  ^ibilr^Q:  ,and  metaphyfical 
nature.  The  foro^aUty  ©f  fyllogiftic  r^eafotji- 
ing  is  iBdeed  juftly  laid  afide  in  m^tdern 
compofition :  but  the  ability  to  define  cor- 
l'eftly,to  think  juftly,  to  analyfe  a  complex 
|>rocefs  of  argumentation,  to  detect  plaufi- 
ble  fophiftry,  and  to  arrange  ideas  and 
teafonings  in  a  clear  and  luminous  method, 
WiH  alwayjs  be  of  ufe. 

A    2  Juft 


VI 


Juft  views  of  human  nature,  and  of 
morar  obligation,  have  a  tendency  to 
impirefs  upon  the  mind  a  proper  fenfe  of 
the  ineflimable  value  of  the  Chriftian  re- 
velation, which  places  the  doftrine  of  a  fu- 
ture life  upon  the  only  foundation  which 
true  philofophy  can  approve,  a  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  dead ;  and  which,  by  the  aflur- 
ance  of  this  interefting  faft,  reconciles  hu- 
man natiire  to  itfelf,  and  enforces  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  by  the  moft  efficacious  and 
awful  fanftions.  The  truth,  and  importance 
of  genuine  Chriftianity ,  is  the  grand  con- 
clufion  which  the  author  wifhes  to  efta- 
blilh :  for  he  is  firmly  perfuaded  that  to 
be  a  rational  and  praftical  believer  in  the 
Chriftian  religion,  is  to  employ  the  nobleft 
powers  of  hun^an  nature  under  the  beft 
diredion,  and  for  the  attainment  of  the 
beft  ends :  it  is  to  be  wife^  virtuous,  and 
happy. 


Hackney, 
July  3,  i8ox. 
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JNTRODUCTIOR 

1  HE  ufe  of  LOGIC  is  to  guide  and  aflift  the 
intelledual  powers  in  the  inveftigatioh  of 
truth,  and  the  communication  of  it  to  others* 
This  end  it  accomplifhes  by  tracing  the 
progrefs  of  tl^ e  intelle£t  in  the  acquifition  of 
knowledge^  and  thus  fuggefting  the  bed  nno* 

•  •  • 

thod  of  avoiding  error  and  difcoyering  truth. 
Hence  it  follows  that  logic  i^  not,  as  Tome 
have  fuppofed,  a  mere  expianatidn  of  fchcH 
laftic  phrafes,  nor,  as  others  have  Imagined, 
the  art  of  difputing  by  mechanical  forms ; 
but  it  is  one  branch  of  the  theory  of  the  human 
piind  applied  to  a  valuable  pra^ical  pufpofe. 

a  %  Percep- 


»r  JNTIIODUCTION^ 

Perception,  jupgment>  reasoninqi 

m 

and  DISPOSITION,  are  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  the  acauifitipn  ^nd  CQq^ii\unication  of 
knowledge. 

H(^nce  Logic  is  iifually  divided  into  four 
parts,  correfponding  witl^  thcfe  four  opera? 
(ions  of  the  m^d» 

'  Perception,  is  the  attention  which  the 
imind  pays  to  impreflions  made  upon  it. 

The  rciUtepC  pcrciptiim  ore^  s^hsatigns 
and  ideas.  Thefe  are  the  materials  of  all 
pur  knowledge. 

WpRDS,  ar^  the  expreflions  of  ideas. 
JjUDGifENT^  is.  the  ^{Ibciation  or  reparation 
of  idj?a;8^  cprrefpQi)4ent  to  the  perception  of 
their  aCTCcment  or  difagreemen.t. 

The  rejult  of  this  operation  h  called  a 
JUDGMENT,  or  a  mental  proppfition;  the 
expreflion  of  a  judgment  is  called  a  verbal 
PKQPOSITION,  or  fimply  a  propofitipiiy 

I^EAsoNiNGy  is  dptj^rmining  the  relation 
between  two  ideajs*  by  comparing  them  with 
a  third  idea,  or  middle  term. 

The  refult  of  reafoning  is  an  inferencjs. 
The  e;spre(Iion  of  aji  aft.  of  reafoning  i9  called 
a  SYLLOGISM  I  for  ej^aimple^ 

ACrc- 


rNTRpDUCTIOM.  V 

A  Creator  is  to  be  worfhipped^ 
God  is  a  Creator^ 

Therefore,  God  is  to  be  worlhipped. 
AH  reafoniog  is  founded  upon   intuitive 
principles,  and  is  the  chief  means  of  extending 
knowledge. 

Disposition,  is  the  proper  arranging  of 
our  ideas  upon  any  fubjed. 

The  refult  of  .difpofition  is  METHOD^. 

*  Duncan's  Logic,  Introdu£liont 
Bentbam'a  Rcflediions  on  Logic« 
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OF    PERCEPTION. 


SECtlOiJ    I. 

0/  Simple  ideah 

P^kCEPtlON,  is  the  attention  which  the 
tnind  pays  to  a  variety  of  impreilions  made 
upon  it  by  external  objeds^  or  by  •  internal 
feeliiigs}  br,  it  ii  the  ftcuhjr  by  which  we 
acquire  fenfations  aiid  ideas. 

Of  perception  there  are  twt)  xpod^s^  iSen- 
fdtion  and  Refledidn. 

SsH3ATioi^  is  rhe- perception  of  ati  objeik 
by  the  orggns  of  fenfe;  thefe  are  fight, 
hearing,  tafte,  fmell,  ^nd  touch. 

R£FLBCTiON  is  the  mind's  perception  of  its 
i)wn  factlhies  and  operations. 

By.  perception  we  acquire  fenfations  and 
ideas.  , 

A  sxi^sATioN^istheimpreflloa  made  i^pon 
the  tnind  by  an  objedl  adlually  prefent. 

An  idea,  is  a  revived  impreffion  in  the  ab- 

fence  of  the  objed. 

a  4  The 


vUl  LOGIC.    PAUT  I. 

The  obpedb  of  our  ideas  are  called  iarche^ 
types. 

Ideas  of  Refledion,  id  the  attainment  of 
which  the  mind  is  voluntary  and  adtivei  are 
acquired  later  than  ideas  of  Senfation^  in  the 
reception  of  which  the  mind  is  wholly  paf- 
five. 

Ideas  are  either  Simple  or  Complex^. 

Simple  iDEAsarefuchaaexxftinthemind 
under  pn^  uniform  appearance,  and  cannot  be 
divided  into  two  or  more  ideas :  for  example, 
a  colour,  a  (bund. 

G>MPL£x  IDEAS,  are  fuch  as  may  be  dU 
vided  into  two  or  more  Qmple  ideaS|  as  matter^ 
gold,  a  circle,  a  fquare. 

Simple  ideas  may  always  be  traced  up  to. 

SeafaUQUj  or  Refledion,  or  both. 

■      •  » 

r 

*  •  0r.  Hartley,  in  his  Obfeirations  on  Man,  defines- 
Cmple  ideas  to  be  ideits  of  fenfation  of  indiTidual  ob}cAa» 
Complex  ideas,  are  formed  by  the  ooalefcence  of  fimple 
ideas,  and  are  what  he  calls  intelle£lual  ideas.  This  is 
i^queftionably  the  moil  accurate  account  of  our  ideas. 
J^ut  Mr.  Lockers  definition  being  more  intelligible  to 
learners,  I  have  for  this  reafon  retained  it ;  and  perhaps 
it  WQttld  have  been  better  i£.Dr.  Hartley  had  vfed  the 
wordB  ^ngd  and  eprnpound^  rather  than  terms  to  which 
Ipiig  cufiom  bad  annexed  a  different  fenfe^  and  the  ufe 
of  which  tended  to  throw  obfcurity  upon  his  admirable 
theory* 

Of 


OF  PBftCE9TtO»«  it 

Of  fimple  Ideas  fome  msy  be  traced  Up  to 
0ne  Senfe  only,  as  lights  found,  hardbefsf 
fiiiootfaoefs« 

Some  to  more  Senfes  than  one,  as  extetiiioti. 
But  it  may  be  queftioned  vrhether  tifible  and 
tangiMe  e^enfioci  be  not  as  different  as  any 
otber  two  ideas  of  dlfiereat  fenfes. 

Some  ideas  may  be  traced  up  to*  Refle^ioa 
only»  as  thought,  volition,  and  the  like* 

And  fome  to  every  mode  both  of  Senfation 
and  Refiedion,  as  exigence,  unity,  fucceflion, 
pleafure,  and  painf  • 

Of  fimple  ideas  it  may  be  obfervcd, 

I.  That  the  mind  has  no  power  of  in- 
venting new  ones. 

a.  That  they  enter  the  mind  only  by  in- 
lets appropriated  to  tliis  purpofe. 

3.  That,  when  certain  impreflions  are  made 
upon  the  >  fenfes,  the  mind  cannot  r-efufe  to 
receive  the  correfponding  ideas. 

4.  That  thefe  ideas  are  incapable  of  change. 

♦  Aoxwdittg  to  Bartky'*  theory,  id^as  of  reflexion  ir4 
nothing  more  than  very  complex  ichas  of  fenfatiofi)  but 
thore  is  a  fufficient  difference  between  theic  and  the  pri- 
mary ideas  of  fcnfation  to  lay  a  foundation  for  Mr. 
Locke's  diftm£lion  of  thtfhi  into  the  two  cUlTci  of  fcxi^ 
fation  and  refleftion. 

t  Locke's  Elay9  oA  Ham.  Underit  book  ii«  ch.  xxyiu 

5.  That 


. 


formed  into  different  combinadons,  and  (o  <ati 
ad  ihfinicam. 

Hfencd  it  has  been  eiMiclud^)  thit  matter 
i$  an  uniform  fubftanoe ;  in  bthet  ^irtrds,  that 
all  ultifflate  atoms  poStd  At  fkxae  efl^ntial 
properties  2  and  that  the  variety  bbftryabte 
in  different  fiibftabctl  il  tetirety  oWlhg  to 
the  various  arrangement  of  thdr  ccttiJiitUeni 
particles* 

Heuctarifea  the  diftindioh  bfetweeti  the 
Teal  Bn4  the  nominal  effences  hi fdb/iairiiU 

The  real  effenct  df  atiy  fubftatlte  is  that 
pectilkf  tiobt^Xtutii  kS.  (((TdoftlUtiMtit  ^Aftklea 
UpbA  Whlth  its  ^xMx  propeftie^  depend. 

of  real  effences  we  ktiow  Abthihg ;   tiiAf 

thiit  in  dlS<^ent  fubftatices  they  mull  neceC^ 
Ikrily  be  different. 

The  Hmiitdt  ijfente  is  th&t  eoUeOibfi  of 

propmlidi  which  eonfUtutes  but  idea  bf  ahy 

fubfttkocei  and  to  which  the  MOM  isi  obdftkdUy 
applied. 
Ciir  i()eas  of  fubftanees  ekteiid  tio  farther 

than  to  their  properties ;  how  thefe  proper- 
ties are  combined  we  know  not. 
MoD£S|  are  either  eiTentkd  ur  aacidttiital.  ^ 

*  *  An 


I* 

Ao  ^J<fUlai  mode  ia  Uiat  which  if  Q^^ef- 
Urj  to.  the  exi^Dce  of  its  fubjed^  as  rouad* 
nefs  to  a  bowL 

Ao  acddttttal  mode  b  that  which  U  not 
peceiTary  to  the  esifteoce  of  its  fubjedi,  v.  g^ 
roughne^  to  a  bowl» 

Writers  on  logic  commonly  add  many 
pther  diftindions  of  modes,  fuoh  aa  abfolute 
and  relative,  intrinfical  and  extrinficalj  in- 
herent and  adherent,  aad  th^  like,  which 

for  the  {a]|;e  pf  brevity  %re  9ot  enumerated 
here*. 

SECTION  III. 

Of  Voluntary  CoUeSlions  of  Ideas. — Of  Contm 
poj^tion  and  Mix^d  Modes. 

THE  SEpoNP  clafs  of  complex  ideas  con- 
^  lifts  of  CoUedions  formed  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  mind. 

In  the  produ£lion  of  thefe  ideas,  the  mind 
fxerts  three  voluntary  ads,  compositioic^ 

ABSTRACTION,  and  COMPARISON. 

*  Doncaa-s  Logic,  book  i.  ch.  vi.  '    " 

'  LockeV  Eflby,  boc^  iu  ch»  ziL  xxiii*  )mk4c  hr*  ch«  ▼!• 
VTatti's  Logic,  part  i*  ch.  xit  (e^f  uf.  iv. 

COMPO« 


Xiv  LOGIC.     PART  I. 


Composition,  is  joining  together  wo  or 
more  fimple  ideas,  and  confidering  them  as 
one  picture  or  rcprefentation, 

,  Abstraction,  is  feparating  from  a  parti- 
cular idea  thofe  circumftances  which  render 
it  the  reprefentative  of  a  fingle  determinate 
objeft,  and  thereby  making  it  to  denote  a 
whole  rank  or  clafs  of  things. 

Comparison,  is  bringing  two  or  more 
ideas  at  once  into  the  view  of  the  mind,  and 
examining  their  mutual  correfpondencies. 

Ideas  acquired  by  compofition  are  by  Mr, 
]LiOcke  called  fimple  or  mixed  modes.  Ideas 
formed  by  abftradlion  are  denominated  ab- 
ilra£t  or  univerfal  ideas.  And  from  com- 
parifon  we  gain  our  ideas  of  relations. 

First,  Composition  is  the  uniting  of 
many  conceptions  into  one. 

I.  The  mind  fometim^s  combines  ideas  qf 

the  fame  kind,  and  fometimes  of  different 

kinds.  ... 

'    '         '  • 

Simple  ideas  of  the  same  kind  which  are 

capahle  of  compofition,  arp  number,  extenfion, 

and  duration.     Combinations  of  thefe  ideas 

are  called  by  Mn  Lcigk.e  simple  modbs. 

Unity  is  a  fimple  idea,  caps^ble  of  per- 

petual  addition  to  itfelf. 

The 
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The  great  exadneft  with  which  the  mind 
riafles  its  ideas  of  number,  and  the  paucity 
of  the  terms  made  ufe  of'to  exprefs  thefe 
combinations,  renders  it  very  eafy  to  arrange 
and  manage  the  moft  complex  ideas  of 
this  dafs. 

Ideas  of  DURATION   and  EXTENSION    bc^ 

come  clear  and  diftindl,  in  confequence  of 
their  connexion  with  ideas  of  ntimber. 

From  the  perpetual  addibility  of  the  ideas 
of  nuoiber,  fpace,  and  duration,  the  idea  of 
INFINITY  is  acquired* 

The  i^cility  with  which  very  complex 
ideas  of  number  are  managed,  fhows  the  great 
advantage  of  a  proper  arrangement  of  ideas 
in  general.  In  proportion  to  the  excellence 
x>f  method,  caeteris  paribus,  will  be  the  extent 
^nd  precifion  of  knowledge,  and  the  facility 
pf  attaining  or  recollecting  our  ideas. 

II .  The  mind  frequ^tly  combines  ideas  of 
PIFFERENT  KINDS,  as  harmony,  gratitude, 
treafoq,  heroifm.  Thefe  are  denominated  bt 
Mr*  Locke  mixed  modes. 

The  power,  which  tl)e  nifpd  poflelTc^  of 
framing  ideas  of  thi$  clafs  is  boundlefs.  If  is 
dire^ed  in  the  exercife  of  it  by  the  occaCon 
it  has  for  vafiou^  cOiDbiaitioaB  of  ideas. 

To 
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To  combbatiojEur  which  frequently  recur, 
VAMES  are  ufually  given^  which  ferve  to  con-* 
Xked  the  ideaa  aQ4  to  fuggeft  them  to  the 
loiad^  as  king,  judge,  ador,  merchaotj^  an4 
the  like. 

Combinations  of  ideas  which  are  coolnftoii 
iii  one  age  and  country  arc  unufual  in  another, 
iu)d  many  comfadnations  of  ideas  occur  fre-* 
quently  in  the  arts  and  fciences,.  which  do  not 
occur  in  coaunon  life. 

Hence  it  happens  that  fome  word^  in  pro« 
cefs  of  time  become  obfolete,  and  new  ones 
m'e  invented.  Hence  there  are  in  all  lan- 
guages words  which  cannot  be  tranflated 
without  circumlocution  into  other  languages  5 
^nd  hence  likewife  all  arts  and  faiences  have 
^rm^s  peculiar  to  themfelves  which  do  not 
99ciir  in  common  Ufe^f 

SECTION  IV. 

OfJikJraSiim  and  Univerfal  ideas. — Q/Gorn^ 

parifojf  and  Relathnsk 


sECONi)  did  of  (he  mind  in  the  fot* 
^nation  of  complex  ideas  is  abstraction. 

t  DoiiQC^VLDgic^  ch.  ir.  (eft*,  i. 

3  Abstrac* 


6F  P£RC£PTIONi  XTli 


ABSTkACT^ON  18  the  attention-  of  the 
mind  to*  thofe  properties  in  any  objed  which 
it  pofiefles  in  common  with  others,  while  it 
overlooks  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  it« 
Hence  we  acquire  universal  ipeas*. 

All  our  ideas  are  originally  particular. 

*  Aceording  to  this  definition  of  ^hthmCdon,  an  ab«  , 
{tra£l  idea  refembles  a  mathematical  diagram,  which, 
though  an  individual  obje^,  is  neverthelefs  the  reprcfen' 
tative  of  a  clafs  of  figures  $  thofe  properties  only  being 
taken  into  account  in  which  it  agrees  with  other  figures. 
This  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Bifhop  Berl^elej. 
Berkeley's  Princip*'  Introd.  fe£l.  <$— -ao* 

The  trae  notion  of  abfl:ra£hion,  however,  according  to 
the  Hartleyan  theory,  is  the  intimate  coalefcence  of  a 
multhade  of  fimple,  or  Cngle  ideas  into  one  complex 
idca^  which  idcaj  though  compounded  of  a  great  number 
of  parts,  often  bears  no  refeniblance  to  any  of  its  confti* 
tuent  principles^  but,  like  the  whltenefs  of  the '  fun's 
light,  which  Is  compounded  of  the  fevcn  primary  colours, 
aflbmes  a  fimple  aippearance  in  the  mind,  and  is  frequently 
miftakcn  for  a  fimple  idea.  Thus  the  abftracl  idea  of 
man,  houfe,  horfe,  or  dog,  is  formed  by  the  coalefcence 
of  the  ideas  of  all  the  individual  objeds  to  which  the 
words  man,  houfe.  Sec.  have  been  applied.  Hence  it  fol* 
lows,  that  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  abflra£i  ideas,  though 
he  did  not  perfe£^ly  underftand  the  theory  of  them,  is  ^y 
po  means  deferving  of  the  ridicule  fo  liberally  b^ftowed 
upon  it  by  Berkeley. — Hartley,  vol.  i.  prop.  I2»  Prieft^ 
ley's  Abridgement  of  Hartley,  Introd  u£lion^  eflay  lii. 
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Comparing  tbgether  it  number  of  parti* 
C u L  A R  \At^%  we  obferve  fome  properties  which 
thej  poflefi  in  cofnmon  i  to  this  coUediofi 
of  properties  we  affign  a  name  which  de«« 
notes  a  spBCieSj  as  man,  borfe^fte.  and  the 
like. 

Comparing  various  fpecies,  we  find  fome 
particulars  in  which  they  agree.  To  thefe 
vre  annex  a  name^  and  call  it  a  genus  ;  thus 
horfe,  dog^  (heep,  elephant,  &c.  agree  in  thf 
property  of  being  living  creatures,  with  four 
feet.  Hence  we  form  the  genus  quadruped^ 
and  all  creatures  having  thefe  properties  are 
faid  to  belong  to  this  genus. 

Comparing  together  various  genera,  we  dif^ 
cover  fome  properties  in  which  they  all  agree. 
This  colledion  of  properties  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  name,  forms  a  superior  genus  ; 
thus  man,  bead,  bird,  fi&9  infed,  reptile^ 
agree  in  the  common  properties  of  animal, 
that  is  in  perception,  and  voluntary  motion, 
united  to  organized  bodies*  Animal  there- 
fore is  a  fuperior  genus,  of  which  maoi  bird, 
&c.  are  fpeoies. 

Advancing  in  the  comparifon  of  genera,  we 

at  laft    find    one  property   common    to  all 

things  v^'bich  exift  ;  namely,  being.     This, 

8  therefore. 
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thereforefy  b  the  higheft  genu&,  t^hich  Id^dians 

call  GSN7S  OBNERALrSSlMUM. 

(j^^if/  ginetalijffimum  i«  Heter  cohfidtf red  as 
a  ^f>eciea&  The  lovTeft  fpecie^,  vtYAch  txtttiAt 
Of^y  M»  individilaU,  and  is  never  confidesred  a< 
&  getlus,  is  called  specibs  sFEciALlsSiBtA. 
iBt^rilMdiate  claiSis,  which  are  fotnetimies  ge^ 
Aera,  aftd  fometimes^  ipecies,  are  called  ftdfor^ 
dhiaHgenera. 

Univetfitt  prafierttet  are  thofe  in  which 
Wany  ioditytiald  agree,  Unherfal  kkas  ard 
refytdSftitationd  of  thefe  ptioperties.  UnUftrfdl 
terms  are  the  expreffions  of  ttniverfal  ideai^. 

SiKotJj.AR  Of  PARti(S0LAit  idcas  are  the 
ideas'  of  infividuats,  ^  Shr  Ifaat  Newton^ 

CoLtEct'TiVtt  iDBAS,  ate  ideas  Which  r^ 
prefent  a  number  of  individuals,  as  an  arihy, 
a  floclt. 

The  PiiDiiM'ATi  GENtrs  of  ariy  fpeciei, 
is  the  geilus  im-mediatdy  above  it,  or  that 
iidleftion  of  properties,  which  it  poiTefles  in 
cotnffiod  with  the  fcweft  claflcs  of  beifig^v 
Thus,  quadruped  is  the  proximate  getius  of 
Borfe;  The  Remote  6enus,  \i  genus  gene-' 
i^liffitoucn,  or  that  property  which  it  has  in 
common  with  all  other  beings,  as  exiftetlce. 
Other  genera  are  called  intermediate. 

b  %  Specific 
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Specific  DIFFERENCE,  is  that  property, 
or  colleftion  of  properties,  which  diftinguifhes 
the  fpecies  from  the  proximate  genus,  and 
from  all  fpecies  under  the  fame  genus.  Thus^ 
creature  is  the  proximate  genus  of  animal ; 
and  perception,  and  voluntary  motion  by 
means  of  corporeal  organs,  is  the  fpecific  dif- 
ference by  which  animal  is  diftinguifhed  from 
creature,  the  genus,  and  from  vegetable^  an* 
other  fpecies  under  the  fame  genus.  Plane 
re6lilinear  figure  is  the  proximate  genufr  of 
triangle  :  having  three  (ides,  and  three  angles, 
is  the  fpecific  difference. 

Hence  it  follows  that  proximate  genus 
comprehends  all  the  common  properties,  and 
fpecific  difierence  all  the  peculiar  properties, 
of  an  univerfal  idea. 

Numerical  difference,  is  that  collec- 
tion of  properties  which  diftingui(hes  an  indi- 
vidual from  the  fpecies  fpecialiffima,  and.from 
every  individual  under  the  fame  fpecies.  Man 
is  the  fpecies  fpecialiflima  of  Julius  Caefkr. 
The  peculiarities  of  time,  place,  birth,  figure^ 
exploits,  and  other  incidents,  conftitute  the 
numerical  difference  which  diflinguifhes  Julius. 
Caefar  from  the  reft  of  the  fpecies. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  foHows  that  fpecies  fpeciaiiffima 
comprehends  all  the  common  properties,  and 
numerical  diiFerence  ail  the  peculiar  proper-. 
ties,  of  a  particular  i<iea, 
^  Uni^erfal  ideas  are  confidered  according  to 
their  comprehenfion  and  their  extenjion. 

The  COMPREHENSION  of  an  idea  ex- 
prefles  the  colledion  of  fimple  ideas  con* 
tained  in  a  complex  one.  The  extension 
of  an  univerfal  idea  refpefts  the  number  of 
fpecies  and  individuals  included  under  it. 

Genera  and  fpecies  are  creatures  of  the 
mind,  and  not,  as  formerly  fuppofcd,  models 
of  fubftances  exifting  in  nature.  They  are 
contrivances  of  the  intellect,  invented  for  the 
convenience  of  claffing  its  ideas. 

Genus,  Species,  Difference,  Property,  and 
Accident,  are  called  the  Jive  predicables  ;  for 
whatever  is  predicated  or  a£Brmed  of  any 
fubjeiSl  muft  be  one  or  other  of  thefe*. 

The  THIRD  aft  of  the  mind  in  the  for- 
mation of  complex  ideas,  is  comparison  ^ 
by. which  two  or  more  objeds  being  brought 

*  Duncan'^  Logic,  book  i.  ch.  iv.  fcft.  ii. 
Watts's  Logic,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  fe£^.  iii. 
Jxxrke's  Eflay,  book  ii.  ch.  xi.  fe£t.  ix.^ziil^ 
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j|t  oRc^  into  ibie  view  of  the  mind)  thotr  mu-» 
tHjil  correipoqdei|cie9  ^re  discovered. 

Hence  arife  our  ideiia  of  rslatiovs,  fuch 
as  greater  and  lefs,  older  aud  younger^  fat2i€r 
aod  (pn,  klog  ^nd  fubje^^  creator  and  crea- 
ture, and  the  like. 

Ide^s  of  rf  l^tipn  are  Tery  nuraeroiia.  The 
m\^4  is  direded  iq  the  choice  of  them,  and 
to  annexing  words  to  them,  by  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence. 

Ideas  of  relation  ine  of  the  higheft  import •« 
anc^,  the  duties  of  life  depending  upon  the 
relations  which  moral  agents  fqftain  with  r&« 
gard  \o  e?ch  other. 

Ideaa  of  relation  are  often  dear,  when  the 
fubje6ts  of  thefc  re^ttona  are  very  impenfi 
U(Xlj  known,  a»  creator  (ind  creature,  caufe 
and  efied,  an4  th^  tike^^ 

SlECTIQN  V. 

Concerning  Words  as  the  Si^ns  of  I(ieas* 

WORDS,  are  articulate  founds,  ufed  as  the 
|jgns  of  ideas. 

*  Duncan's  {i'^g'c,  book  L  ch.  W.  fe^.  iii. 

liogke's  Eflay,  book  ii,  ch*  xxr- 

The 
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The  oondodon  bctweea  words  aad  id^«t 
96  perfc^ly  arbitrary.  Tht  want  of  atteatioa 
$o  this  circumdatice  has  been  thf  fource  of 
innumerable  errors  in  judg^a^^t  aad  ^^^ 
iboiog. 

By  frequent  ^fe,  a  tertn  becomes  fo  ftrot^ly. 
afibciated  with  an  idea  that  it  never  fails  t6 
iuggeft  it,  and  converfely,  the  idea  wiih  the 
aiame. 

The/ule  of  words  is  to  KCord  6ur  owa 
tndns  of  ideaa^  aad  to  commuaicate  our 
thoughts  to  others.  ' 

Our  owa  ideas  are  recorded,  bf  beit^g 
clothed  io  words,  and  comaaitted  to  writing. 

Men  commanicate  their  thoughts  to  each 
other  by  language,  ta  confequence  of  a^ 
ligreement,  tacit  or  exprefa,  to  ztmcx  the 
fame  ideas  to  the  fame  words. 

All  language  may  be  refdved  into  nouns 
and  yerbs,  with  their  refpe£tive  abbreviations. 

Nouns  exprefs  names  of  things  :  they  are 
divided  into  fubftaotives,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal things  fpoken  c^;  and  ai^jjei^ives,  which 
denote  qualities^  or  circumftances  belonging  to. 
them. 

Verbs  exprefs  modes  of  exiilence.  They 
lire  of  three  kinds^   fach  as  denote  finjplc 

b  4  exiftence  j 
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exigence ;  for  example,  to  be :  fuch  as  exprefii 
exiftence  in  an  adive  date;  for  example,  to 
eat :  and  fuch  as  exprefs  exigence  in  a  pafiive 
ftate ;  as,  to  be  eaten. 

Words  which  are  ufually  represented  as  in- 
declinable particles,  having,  no  determinate 
fignlfication  of  their  own,  are  abbreviations 
of  nouns  or  verbs,  invented  for  the  greater 
expedition  of  communicating  our  thoughts* 
Thus,  If  fignifies  give ;  ^nd  fignifies  add, 
being  imperatives  of  correfponding  verbs.  See 
this  theory  of  language  llated  and  evinced,  in 
Mr.  Horne  Tooke's  Diverfions  of  Purley^. 

As  iimple  ideas  are  the  elements  of  all 
knowledge,  fo  words  expreflive  of  iimple 
ideas  are  the  elements  of  language,  beyond 
which  we  cannot  explain  the  meaning  of 
terms. 

Names  of  (imple  ideas  (landing  for  iimple 
perceptions  only^  are  of  all  words  the  leail 
ambiguous. 

Words  are  properly  only  the  i^gns  of  a 
man's  own  ideas;  but  they  are  fecretly, 
though  improperly,  ufed  as  the  iigns  pf  other 

^  Home  Tooke's  Difcrfions  of  Parley,  pnes.  page  i85t 
Parwin's  2iOOiiomiai  voL  ^  page  53i» 
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mtn*s  ideas,  and  alfo  of  obje£ls  really  ex« 

Words  expreffive  of  intelledual  ideas^  fuch 
as  underftanding,  imagination,  and  the  like, 
are  generally  borrowed, from  fenfible  objeSs.* 
This  eircumftance  points  to  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  and  indicates,  that  fenfible  ideas 
are  the  firft  which  gain  admillion  into  the 
mind*. 

SECTION  VL 

Of  Definition^ 

DEFINITION,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  a  word. 

All  words  capable  of  definition,  exprefs 
either  fimple  or  complex  ideas. 

Words  which  exprefs  fimple  ideas  may  be 

explained  either,  1,  by  an  Intelligible  fyno- 

nymous  word  ;    or,  2,  by  a  reference  to  the 

archetype  of  the  idea.     Thus,  vert  fignifies 

green  ;  or,  it  is  the  colour  of  grafs. 

Words  exprefling  complex  ideas  may  be 
explained,  i,  by  a  fynonymous  term  j  or,  2, 

^  Duncan's  Lo^ic,  book  i*  eh.  v* 
JLo^rke^s  EiTay,  book  iii.  ch.  u  Xu 
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by  referring  to  the  archetype ;  or,  3,  by  eau«t 
merating  the  fimple  ideas  comprehended  iu 
the  complex  idea. 

Thue^for  example,  verre  is  giafs ;  or,  ft  is 
thefubftance  o(  which  windows  are  made; 
or,  it  is  a  fubftaace^  tranfpareat^  brittle, 
cl^^,  &c.  ^c. 

The  explication  of  words  by  fynonymous 
terms,  or  by  reference  to  the  archetypes  of  the 
ideas,  is  called  by  logicians  the  definition 

OF  THE  NAME. 

The  explication  of  a  term  expreiGve  of  a 
complex  idea,  by  the  enumeration  of  its 
component  fimple  ideas,  is  calied  the  defi- 
nition OF  THE  THING ;  our  idcas  being 
fuppofcd,  though  erroneoufly,  to  be  repre- 
lentations  of  things. 

The  refolution  of  a  very  complex  idea  im- 
mediately into  its  component  fimple  ideas 
would  puzzle  and  confound  the  underftand* 
ing,  as  if  a  perfon  (hould  attempt  to  convey 
a  diftinft  idea  of  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  men,  by  repeating  the  names  of  all  the 
individuals. 

The  method  in  which  the  mind  attains  a 
diftinffc  view  of  a  very  complex  idea,  is  by 
dividing  it  into  a  few  large  parte }  fubdivid- 

ing 
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Uig^each  laige  divifioo  into  fmaller;  and  each 
fimaller  divifion  into  Jcfs  ;  till  at  laft  it  re- 
fplv^s  the  whole  complex  idea  into  its  coo^ 
ftitueot  fimple  oneg,  or  at  leaft  into  parts  fo 
fisiaU  tlvit  it  can  es^ftly  comprehend  each. 

TThus  a  million  is  divided  into  ten  hundreds 
of  thouiands ;  each  hundred  thoufand  into 
ten  ten-thouiands ;  each  ten^thoufand  into 
ten  thoufands  ;  each  thoufand  into  ten  hun- 
dreds ;  each  hundred  into  ten  tens  j  and  ' 
each  ten  into  ten  unite. 

Uppn  this  principle  logicians  have  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  rules  they  have  laid  down  for 
t^e  refojution  c^  a  complex  idea,  or  what 
they  call^  the  definition  of  the  thing. 

All  objedSy  confequently  all  ideas  of  oh* 
jeds,  have  Tome  propferties  in  common  with 
other  objefts,  and  ideas^  and  fome  peculiar  to 
themfelves. 

If  a  perfon  defirous  of  refolving  a  very 
complex  idea  into  its  conftltuent  principle^ 
ihould  exprefs  all  the  common  properties  by 
one  term,  and  ihould  either  enumerate  the 
fpecial  properties,  or  exprefa  them  together 
by  another  term,  it  is  evident  that  he  divides 
the  given  idea  into  its  larger  parts.  Thus^ 
quadruped  \&  an  (inimal^  With  four  feet. 

If 
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.  If  the  common  properties  be  exprefled  by  a 
term^  not  fufficiently  intelligiblei  and  if  he 
proceed  farther  to  divide  this  complex  idea 
in  the  fame  mannier  into  its  common  and 
fpecial  properties,  he  will  then  have  rcfolved 
(he  original  idea  into  flill  fmailer  parts. 
Thus,  animal  is  a  creature^  which  perceives 
and  moves,  by  means  of  corporeal  organs. 
.  If  in  this  manner  he  proceeds  with  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  complex  idea,  he  will 
gradually  reduce  it  to  its  component  fimple 
ideas,  and  rendet  it  perfedly  comprehenHble 
to  the  mind.  Thus,  creature^  is  derived  fub* 
fiance;  fubftance  is  being  felf-fubfifling ;  being 
is  a  fimple  idea. 

In  conformity  to  thefe  principles,  logicians 
have  laid  down  their  rules  for  the  definition 
of  all  complex  ideas,  whether  univerfal  or 
particular;  that  is,  for. the  definition  of  the 
thing. 

To  PEFIKE  AN  UNIVERSAL  IDEA,  ** join 

*^  the  name  of  the  pro:(imate  genus,  with  the 
•^  fpecific  difference.'* 

For  example,  a  quadruped  is  an  animal^ 
with  four  feet.  A  fquare  is  a  quadrilateral 
figure,  haying  four  equal  fides  and  four  right 
angleSt 

To 
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;To  DEFINE  A  PARTICULAR  IDEA,    "join 

'*  the  name  of  the  fpecies  fpecialiffima,  witH 
•'  the  numerical  difference.*' 
I  »  Thus,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  was  an  Engliih* 
man  who  was  born  in  fuch  a  place,  at  fuch  a 
time,  who  was  of  fuch  a  ilature,  complexion, 
&c«  who  poifeffed  fuch  and  fuch  talents,  and 
who  made  fuch  and  fuch  extraordinary  dif« 
coveries  in  philofophy,  &c«  &c. 

Definitions  of  individuals  are  called  de« 

-flCRIpTIONS. 

If  the  term  which  expreffes  the  fpecies 
fpecialiilima,  or  the  proximate  genus,  be  not 
underdood,  it  will  be  neceflTary  to  define  it 
according  to  the  rule,  and  fo  on  till  you  i^me 
to  genus  generaliflimum,  which  is  la  fimple 
idea  and  therefore  indefinable.  By  this 
means  the  original^  idea,  how  complex  for- 
ever, is  gradually  refolved  into  its  component 
fimple  ideas. 

This  rule  of  definition  is  complete^  for  it 
comprehends  all  the  common,  and  all  the  pe» 
culiar  properties  of  the  thing  defined. 
-  The  rule  of  definition  is  alfo  univerfalj  for 
all  complex  ideas  are  either  univerfal  or  par- 
ticular, or,  in  other  words,  they  reprefent 
either  fpecies  or  individuals. 

Univerfal 
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Univerfal  ideas^  in  their  afe«nt  from  in*- 
divkluals  to  genus  generalifiimum,  became 
gradually  more  fimple}  lofmg  the  fpecific 
difference,  that  is,  the  peculiar  properties  of 
ibme  fpecies,  in  every  ftep  of  the  progrefs* 

Univerfal  ideas^  in  their  defcent  from  gtaua 
generaliflimuc^*  to  individuals,  become  gra- 
dually more  complex^  taking  up  in  every  ilep 
of  the  progrefs  the  fpecific  difference^  or  pc^ 
cnUar  properties  of  Come  fpedes,  till  they 
reach  the  individual,  which  is  the  mod  cooi^ 
plex'  of  all  ideas*. . 

*  Duncan's  Logic,  book  i.  ch.  vi.  vii. 
Locke's  Effay,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  ii.  feft.  I4 — i2. 
Watts'^s  Logic,  part  i.  ch«  vi.  k&  i. 
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SECTION  I. 

QT  Judgment  and  Evidence. 

W  HEN  two  ideas  are  compared  together, 
they  either  concur,  as  milk  and  whitenefs }  or 
they  coincide,  as  God  and  Creator  ;  or  they 
do  not  concur,,  as  vice  and  ufefulnefs;  or 
they  do  not  coincide^  as  man  and  brute* 

The  CONCURRENCB   or   COINCIDSNCB  of 

ideas,  or  the  want  of  this  concurrence  or 
coincidence,  is  perceived  either  immediately, 
or  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  idea. 

The  immediate  perception  of  the  concur^ 
rence  or  coincidence  of  two  ideas,  or  of  the 
want  of  concurrence  or  coincidence,  is  called 

JUDGMENT. 

This  is  the  second  operation  of  the 
mind  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  and  is 
to  be  diftinguiihed  from  reasoning,  which 
is  the  perception  of  the  concurrence  or  coin- 
cidence 
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cidence  of  two  ideas^  or.  of  the  want  of  it,  by 
the  intervention  of  fome  third  idea,  as  will 
hereafter  be  explained. 

The  SOURCES  of  Judgment  aie  ConfciouC* 
neis,  Senfe,  Intuition,  and  Teftimony. 

Consciousness  is  the  mind's  perception 
of  its  own  exiftence,  faculties,  and  operations. 

The  SENSES  teach  us  the  exiftence,  pro- 
perties, and  ^powers  of  external  objedts,  and 
the  co-cxiftcnce  of  different  properties  in  the 
fame  fubflance* 

For  example:  we  learn  by  the  fenfes  that 
matter  exifts,  that  milk  is  white,  that  fire  dif« 
folves  wax  and  hardens  clay,  that  glafs  is 
brittle  and  tranfparent>  that  gold  is. malleable 
and  fufible,  &c. 

The  fenfes  do  not  teach  us  the  real  eflences- 
of  fubftances,  the  original  caufes  of  their  pe* 
culiar  properties  and  powers,  nor  the  reafon 
of  the  coexiftence  of  different  properties  in 
the  fame  fubftancc, 

Obfervations  of  the  fenfes  are  the  foui>- 
dations  of  natural  knowledge,  and  of  what  is 
called  Experimental  Philofophy. 

Intuition,  is  the  perception  of  the-te«* 
lation  between  two  ideas  bvthe  immediate 

6  infpedion 
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infpe£lion  of  the  mind,  as  the  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part*. 

Intuition  is  the  foundation  of  demonftra-r 
don,  and  the  knowledge  fo  ac(|uired  is  caled, 
by  way  of  eminence,  SciencCk 

Testimony,  is  the  criterion  of  fadis 
which  do  not  fall  immediately  under  our 
own  obfervation.- 

Moft  of  our  natural  knowledge  is  acquired 
by  teftimony,  the  experiments  which  can  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  any  individual,  being 
■very  few  in  compariron  with  the  whole  com- 
pa(s  of  natural  philofophy ; '  but  all  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  is  ultimately  founded  upon 
experiment. 

The  proper  province  of  teftimony  is  the 
proof  of  fads,  which,  having  happened  in 
pail  times,  or  in  dlftant  places,  have  not  fallen 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  fenfes. 

♦  Properly  fpcaking.  Intuition  is  nbt  a  diftincl  mode  of 
knowledge.  -  Intuitive  propofltions  are  genetal  inferences 
fropi  the  moft  obvioas/enfible  appearances.  ThuS|  The 
whole  is  equal  to  all  its  partSi  is  not  aflented  to  in  confe* 
quence  of  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  coincidence  of 
abftrad  ideas»  but  as  a  fa£t  verified  by  conAant  invariable 
obfenration.— Vid.  Hartleyt  part  i.  prop.  16.  £eddoes*s 
ObferratiQiis  on  Matheniatical  Evidence. 

c  Teftimony 
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the  p^redic^te  with  the  fubjcd^  fts.  Virtue  is 
wi^om;    /      .  ' 

A  NEGATIVE  PROPOSITION,  feparatc8  the 
predicate  from  the  fubje£t,  as,  God,  i8  not,  a 
tyrants  * 

The  negative  particle  belongs  to  the  to-» 
pula,  whofe  property  it  is  to  uliite  or  fepairxte 
the.  terms  of  the  propofition*. 

In  an-  affirmative  proportion  the  predicate 
i&  t^ken  in  its  whole  corhprebenfton^  that  is, 
every  property  of  the  predicate  is  affirmed  of 
the  fubjed;  Thus,  when  it  is  faid,  Man  is  an 
animal,  every  idea  included  in  animal  is. pre- 
dicated of  man. 

.  iln  a  negative  proportion  the  predicate  is 
taken  in  its  whole  extenfion,  that  is,  all  fpe* 
ties  and  iodividuals  of  the  predicate  are  de-* 
j[ned  of  the  fubje£t«  Thus,  in  the  propofition. 
Vegetables  are  not  animals^  all  fpecies  of  ani* 
mais  are  denied  of  vegetables; 

*  Duncan's  Logic>  part  ii«  ch.  ix. 
LocWs  Effay,  book  iv.'ch.  r. ' 
"  Watts'i  LogiC)  part  ii.  ch.  i.  ii;  foft,  iL 
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SECTION  III. 

I  •  • 

•  » 

OfUniverfal  and  Particular  Propojition^—^f 
Oppqfite  and  Suhalternate  Propojitions. 

THE  SECOND  divifion  of  propofitions  \% 
into  UNIVERSAL  and  pai^ticular. 

An  UNIVERSAL  PROPOSITION,  18  a  p.ropo- 
fition  the  fubjedJ:  of  which  is  an  univerfal 
idea,  and  the  predicate  extends  to  the  whole 
of  the  fubjed  ;  as,  AH  men  are  mortal  j  No 
man  is  perfjedllj  happy. 

The  figns  of  an  univerfal  propofition  arp 
jvfually  the-words  aU,  every,  no,  none* 

A  PARTICULAR  PROPOSITION,  is   a   prO- 

pofition  the  fubjed  of  which  is  an  univerfal 
Idea,  but  the  predicate  is  limited  to  a  part  of 
^the  fubjedt.  The  figns  of  this  clafs  of  pro- 
pofitions  are»  ufually,  the  words  fome,  many, 
few  :  as.  Some  men  are  wife  }   Many  philo* 

;  fophers  have  fallen  into  error*^ 

Collective  propositions,  are  propo- 
fitions the  fubjedk  of  which  is  a  colledive 

idea :  as.  The  Greeks  were  a  poliihed  people ; 

The  Romans  conquered  tl^g  ^prld. 

C3  A  SINGULAR 


x 


iisxttU    .       Loaxe,    vakt  ii.    ' 

A  SINGULAR  PROPOSITION,  IS  a  prop<v 
fition  the  fuhje6l  of  which  is  a  Angular  tdea^ 
or  an  individual ;  as.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was 
the  ioventor  of  fluxions. 

Collective  propofrtions  are  generaHjr  iin- 
gular  propofitions,  the  univerfal  epithets 
i^hich  are  fometimes  ufed,  only  ferving  to 
combine  the  various  ideas  comprehended 
under  the  univerfal  term  which  is  the  fubje£k 
of  the  proportion. 

Indefinite  propositions,  are  thofe  ia 
which  the  fubjed  is  indefinitely  exprefled. 
Thefe  are  generally  univerfal  propoiitions, 
i}ut  in  fome  cafes  they  may  be  particular ;  as, 
merf,  that  is  all  men,  are  mortal ;  the  vir* 
tuous,  that  is  the  majority  of  the  virtuous,  are 
happy. 

In  fmgular  propdfitions  the  predicate  ne- 
ceflarily  belongs  to  the  whole  fubjed ;  con* 
lequently,  though  with  riefped  to  the  fubjed 
they  are  of  all  propofitions  the  moft  par- 
ticular, they  are  neverthelefs  uniformly  go* 
verned  by  the  rules  of  univerfah ;  and  by  lo* 
^ieiafis  they  are  clafled  as  fuch. 

All  ppopofitions  are  either  univerfal  or 
particular;  and  they  art  all  either  negative 

or 
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or  affimtatiTC :  all  propofitioa<>  therefore  are 
reducible  to  four  clafles^  uoiverfal  a^rtnative^ 
unWer£d  Mgathrey  partkujar  affirmati^  or 
particular  nega|ive« 

Hieie  fevecal  clatTcs  of  propofitions  are/hy 
logicians  diftinguifli^  by  the  vowels  Ay  E^ 
h  O,  of  which  A,  iignifies  UQiverfal  affir* 
xpative ;  E,  uuiverfal  negative ;  I,  particuhr 
aG$rmacive  ;  and  O^  particular  negative*  ac^ 
cording  to  the  following  diftich ; 

Aflerit  A|  negat  E>.veniin  generaliter  ambae. 
Aftrii  I«  ncgat  O,  fed  particulaiiter  ambo. 

Pr«po$tioa0|a8  they  are  affirmative  or  oega- 
tive,  are  iaid  to  differ  in  quality  j  as  uni* 
▼er&l  or  pafticulary  they  dii&r  in  quan- 
tity. 

If  two  propofitioM  (liier  in  quality,  they 
are  called  opposira ;  if  in  quantity  the  pani- 
CttlarisfiDd  to  be  subaltern  to  the  univerfal. 

Of  oYPosiTJB  propofitipns  there  are  three 
clafles;  contradictory,  contrary,  and 

SUBCONTRARY.. 

Ptopofitions  di&rmg  both  in  quantity  and 

quality,  are  called  coktraxkictory.     Of 

thefe  one  muft  be  truc^  and  the  other  &lfe : 

thus, 

-  c  4  All 
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-    All  men  arc  wife. 
Some  men  are  not  wife. 

'  ■  < 

*  Two  univerfals  difFering  in  quality,  are 
called  CONTRARY  PROPOSITIONS.  Of  ihefc, 
both  may  be  falfe,but  they  cannot  both  be  true* 

•  * 

•  All  men  are  wife. 
No  men  are  wife. 

Two  particular  propofitions  differing  in 
quality,  arc  faid  to  be  subcontrary.  Of 
thefe,  ]}Ot\i  may  be  true,  but  they  cann(tf  both 
be  falfe :  thus, 

Some  men  are  wife. 
Some  men  are  not  wife. 
If  propofitions  differing  in  quantity  agree 
In  quality,  then 

I  •  If  the  univerfal  be  true,  the  particular 
mull  be  true ;  but  not  vice  verfa :  thus, 
An  men  arc  mortal. 
Some  men  are  mortal. 

2.  If  the  particular  be  falfe,  the  univerfal 
muft  be  falfe  ;   but  not  vice  verfa  :  thus^ 

All  men  h^ve  wings. 
Some  men  have  wings. 

3.  Sometimes  both  propofitions  are  true, 
jind  fometimes  both  are  falfe^^ 

•  Duncan's  Logic,  book  K.  chr.  iii. 
Watts's  Logic,  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  fed.  i.  iii* 

SECTION 
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SECTION  IV. 

OJ  Abfolutc  and  Modal^  Simple^   Compound^ 
'  and  Disjundlive  Prcpofitions. 

THE  THIRD  divifion  of  propofitions,  Is 
into  ABSOLUTE  and  modal. 

An  ABSOLUTE  PROPOSITION  aflcrts  the 
adual  connexion  or  coincidence  of  the  fub^ 
jcd  and  predicate,  or  the  want  of  that  con- 
nexion or  coincidence ;  as,  Learning  is  ufeful ; 
No  man  is  pcrfeft. 

A  MODAL  PROPOSITION  affirms  the  man- 
ncr  of  connexion  between  the  fubjedi  and  the 
predicate ;  as,  Men  ought  to  be  virtuous ; 
Truth  muft  prevail  • 

Modal  propofitions  may  be  reduced  to  ab- 
folutc ones,  by 'making  the  connexion  of  the 
tv^o  ideas  the  fubje£t,  and  the  mode  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  propofition :  thus,  That  men 
ihould  be  virtuous  is  morally  obligatory;  The 
prevalence  of  truth  is  necefTary. 

Hypothetic  AL  PROPOSITIONS, are  thofe 

in  which  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  one  pro* 

pofition,  called  the  antecedent,  is  made  the 

condition  of  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  another 

6  propofition. 
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propofition,  called  the  confequent;  thus,  if 
God  be  good,  the  virtuous  will  be  happy. 

Thefe  indeed  are  not,  properly  fpeaking, 
propofitions,  but  fyllogifms,  as  will  hereafter 
appear. 

The   FOURTH  divifion  of  propodtiotts  is 

into   SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

A  SIMPLE  PROPOSITION  has  but  one  fub« 
jed  and  one  predicate  ;  as^  vice  is  diihpnour^ 
able. 

A  COMPOUND  OR  COPULATITS    PROPO-< 

8IT10N  has  two  or  more  fubjedls,  or  predi- 
cates, or  both ;  as,  learning  and  virtue  are 
better  than  riches  and  power. 

A  compound  propofition  may  be  refolved 
into  as  many  fimple  propofitions  as  it  con* 
tains  fubjeds,  or  predicates,  or  both. 

A  DISJUNCTIVE  PROPOSITION  comparcs 
two  or  more  predicates  with  the  fubjed,  but 
affirms,  that  one  only  belongs  to  it,  without 
determining  which;  as,  the  earth  either  moves 
or  is  at  reft ;  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  either  greater  or  lefs  than  two  right 
angles,  or  they  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

A  disjundlive  propofition  is  properly  a  fimple 
propofition,  for  though  various  predicates  are 
compared  with  the  fubjed,  one  onfy^  exclufive 

of 
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cf  ^  the  reft,  it  affirmed  to  be  coone^ed 

with  it*. 

SECTION  V. 

QfProp^ions  Trut  and  Falfe^  Certain  and 
Uncertain^  Intuitive  and  Dcmon^rable.. 

The  fifth  divifion  of  propofitions  is  into 

TRUE,  AND  FALSB. 

A  TRUB  PROPOSITIOK,  Unites  ideas  that 
agree,  and  feparates  thofe  which  difagree. 

A  FALSE  PROPOSITION,  affinns  an  agree- 
ment between  i<ieas  which  difagree,  and  a 
difagreement  between  thofe  which  agree. 

Of  true  propofitions,  fome  are  certain 
and  fome  are  uncertain. 

A  CERTAIN  PROPOSITION,  is  a' propo- 
ikion  the  truth  of  which  is  clearly  perceived.  * 

An  UNCERTAIN,  01^  DUBIOUS  PROPOSI- 
TION, 18  a  propoiition  the  evidence  of  which 
is  not  perfe£lly  fatisfadory. 

Of  certain  propositions,  fome  are  in« 
tuitive  and  fome  demonftrable. 

An  intuitive  proposition,  is  one  the 
truth  of  which  is  perceived  imniediately  upon 

^  Duncan's  Logic,  book  ii.  fc£i«  vt%  v* 

the 


th&comparironYif  tbe  ideas  ;.  as,  The;whiole  is 

equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  together.  . '   . 

A    DEMONSTRABLE     PROPOSITION,    18   a 

propofition  which  may  be  proved  by  a  traia 
of  reafoning  called  demonftration  ;  as,  The 
fquare  of  the  hypotenufe,  is  equal  to  the 
fquares  of  the  fides,  of  a  right-:anglcd  triangle. 

Demonstration,  is  a  fucceffionof  pro* 
pofitions,  beginning  with  felf-evident  and  ad* 
Vancing  to  remoter  truths,  in  which  every 
fuccelfive  propofition  is  intuitively  connected 
with  the  preceding,  till  in  the  end  the  con- 
cludon  becomes  intuitive. 

The  moil  perfeA  fpecimen  of  the  procefs 
of  the  mind  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge 
isfpund  in  mathematics. 

Mathematicians  begin  with  clear  and  accu- 
rate DEFINITIONS  of  their  terms,  to  which 
they  always  rigidly  ^here. 

From  definitions  they  advance  to  felf-evi^. 
dent  propofition s,  fome  of  which  arc  ijpecur 
lative,  and  are  called  axioms;  others  are 
pradical,  and  are  called  postulated. 

They  next  proceed  to  the  demqnstra-. 
t ion  of  remoter  truths,  of  which  the  fpequ^ 
lative,  are  called  theorems,  and  the  pradi- 
cal,  problems. 

From 
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From  eafy  and  intuitive  principles,  they 
thus  advance,  by  regular  gradation,  to  more 
di£Scult  and  complex  truths,  till  they  at  laft 
arrive  at  conclufions  the  moft  remote  from 
the  firil  principles  of  fcience,  and  fuch  as,  to 
a  perfon  not  converfant  in  thefe  inquiries, 
v^ould  appear  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
intelled :  fuch  are  many  of  the  dempnftra- 
tions  in  aftronomy,  and  in  other  branches 
of  natural  philofophy. 

Corollaries,  are  felf-evident  inferences 
from demonftrated  truths.  Scholia,  are  ob-* 
fervations  which  tend  to  illuftrate  a  fubjeift. 
Lemmas,  are  preliminary  propofitions. 

Mr.  Locke  thought,  that,  as  moral  ideas 
are  equally  capable  of  ftrift  definition  with 
mathematical  ideas,  demonftration  is  equally 
iipplicable  to  moral  fubje£ts*« 

*  Duncan's  Logic,  book  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Watts's  LogiCj  part  li.  ch.  ii.  feft.  vii.  viK. 
Locke's  EfTay,  book  iv.  ch.  iv.  feA.  vi.  vii. 
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be  concerniog  tbe  relation  between  virtue 
and  honour,  let  utility  be  the  third  idea,  and 
the  fyllogifm  will  (land  in  this  form  : 

Whatever  is  ufeful,  is  honourable. 
.  Virtue,  is  ufcful. 

Therefore,  Virtue,  is  honourable. 
Again,  let  the  queflion  be  propofed  con- 
cerning the  relation  betweea  vice  and  hagp^ 
pinefs,  and  let  odious  be  the  third  idea ;  th^ 
fyllogifoi  will  ftandthus: . 

Nothing  odious  is  happy;  ^ 

Vice  is  odious, 

Therefore,  Vice  is  not  happy. 
Propofitions  capable  of  beihg  ^  proved  by 
fyllogifllc  reafoning,  are  chiefly,  if  mot  iblely^ 
thofe  which  xxprefs  coinciileQc^a,  or  the  want 
of  them.  Such  are  all  prfipdfitioos  reladng 
to  quantity  and  number;  and  :particuiarly 
the  dodrine  of  proportions*  PrOppfitions 
which  relate  to  concurrences  are.  proved  by 
confcioufnefs,  fenfe,  or  teftimony.  Such  are 
tbe  fa^  in  experimental  philofophy,  chc* 
miftry,  and  hiftory. 

Logicians  have  Invented  vartdus  rules  for 
the  condrufHon  of  fyllogifms,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce tme  and  legitimate  conclufiojis ;  thefe 
they  have  thrown  into  a  matheoiaticai  form : 

they 
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they  are  chiefly  valuahle  as  curious  (pecimens 
of  logical  ingenuity ;  but  they  may  alfo  be  of 
feme  ufe  to  affift  the  mind  in  analyfing' a  pro- 
cefs  of  reafoning,  and  thus  deteOing  fophtftfy, 
and  eftablifhing  truth*. 

SECTION  II. 

The  General  and  Special  Rules  of  Sylloglfm 

• 

demonftrated from  their  Firji  Principles. 

DEFINITIONS. 

A  SYLLOGISM,  is  the  ^ipfcflion  of  aii 
aft  of  reafoning,  in  which  a  propofition  af« 
firming  the  agreemetit  or  difagreement  of  two 
ideas,  is  inferred  from  two  preceding  propo* 
iitions,  in  which  thofe  ideas  are  oompatcd 
ivith  fome  third  idea. 

The  propofition  containing  the  inftsrence 
18  called,  the  CONcLitsioN }  the  two  pre-* 
ceding  propodtions  are,  the  premises. 


^  Duncan^s  Logic,  book  uL  ch.  u 
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^    PEF.   ill* 

The  idea»  cinnp«ed  in  the  jpteml&z  and 
the  condttfion,  are  in  general  called  tbrms. 

DBF.   I^. 

Both  the  terms  o€  the  conckfion  are  called 
MTREMES ;  and  the  idea  with  which  they 
are  compared  is,  the  MiboL£  txrm. 

•     dbpL  v. 

The  iilbjca  df  the  cbnclufioh  id  called,  the 
LESS,  and  the  predicate  of  it  is,  the  greater 

EXTREME,  OR  TERM. 

DEF.   VI. 

That  of  the  two  prcmifes  in  which  the 
greater  extreme  is  compared  with  the  middle 
term  ia,the  major  proposition  j  that  in 
which  the  lefs  extreme  is  compared  with  it  is 
icaUedj,  theMiKOR  proposition,  and  fome- 
timeS)  the  assumption^. 

♦  In  the  fdlowiiig  iyOogifm : 

Truth  is  vcncrabk  : 
•    Cliriftiamty  18  troth  ; 
tHercforcj  Chriftianity  is  ▼cncrablc. 
Chriftianity,  Venerable,  and  Troth,  arc  the  terms  of 
the  fyllogifihi    ChriflSanity  mi  VcnehiMe,  arc  the  ex- 
tremes,  and  Truth  iht  middle  term*    Venerable,  is  the 
majori  and  Chriftianity,  the  minor  extreme.     Truth  is 

venerable^ 
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pnw.  VII. 

A  propofition  is  faid  to  be  vNiVEltSAL, 
when  its  fubjf^  is  taken  univerfally,  and 
PARTICULAR,  wbcn  US  fubjecc  is  taken  par«> 
ticularly*-  -    -     '    ' 

DEF.  VIIK 

•  •  • 

AV    AFFIRMATIVE    PROPOSITION,    IS  a 

propofition  in  whicb  two  ideas^are  aflerted  to 
agree.    A  negative  proposition/' 
in  which  thev  are  aflerted  to  difagree. 


V       , 


AXIOMS. 


•  * 


AX.   U 

Particular  ideas,  and  propofitions,  are  con* 
•  tained'  in  univerfals,  but  tiot  victf  veHl* 

AX.   11. 

.   In  affirmative  propofitions,  the  predicate  is 

veuenible,  Chriftianity  it  Trath^  are  the  jvemite.  There* 
"  foreXbriftianity  b  ▼cnerdUoi  is  the  cooclufion.    Truth 

is  Tcneniblei  i$  tht  major  propoHtion.  Chriftianity  is 
'  TAidi^  is  the  miaof  prapoiitidiii  ot  the  sfliunpliOfl. 

-  •  •  In  m*  univcr&I  ftofc&tixm  the  jstiimtt'  ettsiMlt  to 

.    tbrwKole  fiibj^  ivbethei*  it  be  a  'ptnieiilflfriEyr  iitiiverftl 

^ idea]' id apnticttlar  propofitisa  dut  ptcdkttfi^  is 4imisad 

d  2  ttkea 
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taken  particularly/  ia  negative  propofitionSf 
univcrfally*.  ... 

Ax.    III. 

If  two  ideas  agree  with  a  thirds  they  agree 
with  each  other. 

AX.   IV» 

Tht  ^eement  of  two  ideas  with,  a  thirds 
cannot  prove  their  dif^greemept  with  each 
other. 

AX.   V. 

Ifi  two  ideas  being  compared  with  a  third, 
one  agrees,  and  the  other  difagreea,  they  di£» 
agree  with  each  other* 

Ax:  VI. 

Xi"  one  agrees,  and  the  other  difagrees,  it 
cannot  be  inferred  that  they  agree  with  each 

other. 

AX.    VII. 

m  ■m  ■ 

Nothing  can  be  inferred  concerning  the 

-  agreement^  or  diftgreement  of  ideas  with  each 

other,  by  comparing  them  with  two  different 

*The  predicate  in  an  affirmative  propoGtion  bein^ 
'tiilcen  in  Its  comprehenfion  only;  that  of  a  negativd  pro- 
•    pib{itibnin1t»extenfion.    Hence  l}ie  difficulty  of  proving 
^  a  negative  pvopafitioh,  and  the  reafonablenefs  of  gene- 
rally impofing  the  onus  probandi  upon  the  affirmative 
"  <fililof  the  queftion. 

6  ideas 
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ideas  with  which  they  may.  bjq^  found  refpec- 
tively  to  agree* 

"'    AX.    Vllf.  *       ^     - 

9 

Neither  can  any  thing  be  inferred,  concern*- ' 
ing  their  mutual  agreement  or  difagreement, 
by  comparing  them  with  one  apd  the  fame 
idea,  with  which  they  both  difagree. 

GENERAL  RULES  OF  SYLLOGISM. 

» 

G.  Rule  i. 

If  the  middle  term  be  not  taken  once,  at 
letAy  uaivjecCklly,  Nothing  cap  be,  ia|ei:yei({«  ^ 

.'i»  The  middle  term  being 

taken. twice    particu- 

larly  may  fignify  two 

different  ideas*. 

gr.  I.  Ax.  y,         2*  1^9  .  Qonclufion  can   be 

drawn.     Q^E.  o. 


^'.   :^       r  > 


Thus,  from  the  premifes,  S3nie  men  are  learned^ 
Some  men  are  unleafhed,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  they 
who  are*tinlearned^ari:  feamed,  becaufe  the  middle  term 
^<  inea^'  in  bodi  the  premifetj  being  reftridcd  by  the 
fo^  o(j4he  propofition,  to  a  particular  clafs  under  the 
general  idea,  is  c?idcntly  Ukpn  in  different  fenfes  in  the 
tiro  prtmifes^  ' 

d3       '  G.  RuL« 
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G.  RULB   II. 

A  term  cannot  be  fa^^n  more  univerfally  ia 
the  conclufioo,  than  in  the  premifes^ 

I«  To.  t^e  a  term  parti^ 
pilarly  in.  the  prcr 
mifea,  and  univerfally 
in  the  .  ^  conclufion, 
would  be  to  fuppoie 
an  univerfal  contained 
in  a  particular.  -. 
gr«  !•  Ax.  u       9-  This  conduiioo  ia  ab^* 

ftird.    <^  B.  D^ 

C  RULB   III. 

If  the  major  propofitlon  of  a  fyUogUm  be 
a  partici^ar  ^rmative,  the.  conclufion  can* 
not  be  oegatiTe. 

DBM* 

l.  The  major  term  muft 
be  either  the^fiibje^ 

^  -  ^     ^iwior  Fropp6tioji.Ti  ,. 

Hyp.  Dp£  7.        2.  If  it  be  the  fubjca,  it  ia 

particularly  taken    iM 
bemg  a  particular  pro* 

pofition. 

Hyp. 


«( 


H]BP«  A*F»^/^«        3! :  I^^',  ^^  (^^  predicate,  it  is 

particularly   taken    as 

p^rqK)fitioiu 

gr.  I.  2«  3.  4*  The  major  term  is  par« 

ticulariy  taken  in  the 
I.  premtfes. 

gr«  4.  G.  R.  2«    5*  It  muft  be  paittculaxly 

taken  in  the  condu- 
(ion :.  that  is,  the  pri»«' 
dicate  of  the  conclufion 
muft  be  taken  particu* 
krly. 

Ax*  2.  6k.  ^Tke  predicate.of .&  aegu* 

tive  proportion  muft 
bc,t»kei)  umverfaily. 

&^  S*  ^v  ?•  ^I^hcrcforc  the  conclufippi 

cannot    be    negatiye. 

« 

G.  Rui.B  I?. 


■»••»     ^ 


60m  two  affi|(p^|^e,  i^Kmifea^ 

Def.^<  'X«  11u8  would  be  to  infer 

the    dUagreemeot    of 

two  ideas  from  their 

d  4  agreement 


."       ■«• 


•ri 
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agreement 
third, 
gr.  i .  Ax .  4."        a.  This  inference  is  abfurd. 

•     Q^  B.  D. 

•  •  •      * 

,  G.  RutE  V. 
From  two  n^g^ve  prc;paire8  nothing  can 
beooacluded« 

DBM. 

DefL  8  ^  I.  Thc£b  prcmifea  only fhow, 

the  diiagreement  of 
both  eictremea  with 
the  middle  term. 

gr.  I*  Ax.  8.        «.  No    inference    can   hp 

drawn.  Q;^  s.  B. 

G.  Rule  vi. 
If  one  of  tbe  premifes  be  ncgadve,  tb^ 
condunon  mu^  \fe  negative. 

DEM. 

w 
W 

^x.  ^t  I.  In  this  cafe  a  negative 

conclufioa  may  juftly 
be  drawn. 

Ax.  6.  s.  An  affirmative  conclufioo 

cannot  be  drawn^ 

gr.  I.  df  t.  The  conclufion  muft  b^ 

-    Iiegative.     Q:,  £•  O* 


1 . 
or  1tlASONlMG«  Ivu 


G.  Rule  vii. 

From  two  particular  premifes  nothing  can 
be  concluded. 

LEMMA. 

Only  three  cafes  of  this  can  happen.  Of 
thefe  two '  particular  premifes  both  may  be 
negative,  ox  both  affirmative ;  or  one  may  be 
negative,  and  the  other  affirmative. 

CASE   I. 

Is  excluded  by  G.  Rule  V. 

CASE   II. 

If  both  be  particular  and  both  affirmative, 
noting  can  follow. 

DEM. 

Pef.  7.  I.  Both  the  fubjeas  muft* 

be  particularly  taken 
becaufe  they  are  par* 
ticular  propoiitions. 

Ax.  9.  2.  Both  the  predicates  muft 

be    particularly  taken 
becaufe  they  are  both 
affirmative. 
jfT.  I.  a.  3.  The   middle  term  muft 

be    taken   twici   par- 
•      ticularly. 


gr«  3*  G.  R.  I.    4.  No  condufion   can  be 

drawn.     <^  b.  o. 

CAS£   III. 

If  both  the  premifes  be  negadvei  and  both 
pardcular^  no  conclufion  can  be.  dras/ro., 

D£M% 

Hyp.  Gi  R«  6;      i#  The  conclnfioft  h  ne«^ 

gative. 
gr.  I.  Ax.  2.        2.  The  major  tarm  is  iini« 

verfally  taken,  in  the 

conclufion* 
ff^  2.  G.  R.  2.     3«  It  is  taken  univerfally  in 

the  major  propofition. 
Hyp.  Def.  7.        4.  The  fubjed  of  both  pre» 

mifes  is  pardcular. 
Hyp*.Ax«  2«        5«  The  predicate  of  one  oF 

the  premifes    is  par« 

titular. 

&•  3*  4*  5*  ^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  terms,  none 

but    the    greater ..  esov 

treme    is    univerfally 

taken, 
gr.  6.  7.  The  middle  term  is  taken 

^     twice  particularly, 
gr.  7^  G.  R.  X.     8.  There  can  be  no  condu* 

iion.     Q^  E.  D. 

From 


r 


-,  »  ▼       r-     / 


o)f  ittAioiiiv6.  \ix' 


Ftt)m" cdtnp^rlng' the  fifft^    fccond^  and' 

diir<i^  cafes  with  the  leoima,  the  rule  follows 

univef&Sifi 

G.  RtJLK  Yin* 

lftk1iePofth6  ptvbifes'be  pardcuktf,  *  tfa^- 
codefu^tla  di&M  bii^uttiTetfal. 

LEMMA. 

•  •      •  - 

Onlji:  three  cafes  can  happen.     Both  the 
premifes  may  be  negative";    or  both  afEr-"* 
matiTe ;  or  one  may  be  negatiye,  and  the 
other  affirmative. 

CASE   f. 

Is  excluded  by  G.  Rule  V. 

CASft   II. 

If  ix>th  tB^  ]ffreiiiift«'be  affirmative,  and  one 
piibcUlai',  tU^  ci^dbfldif  cAoot  b^  itOiT^rAli 

Hyp.  Az.  a.         i.'  Th^  pfedicates  of  both 

fli^  taken  pftticolarly, 
becatffcf  they  are  both 
. .  ^ripfi|iv$. 
ptt  y.  2.  The  .fulijea  of  onp  is 

.^    .  taken  particularly,  one , 

being  a  particular  pro- 

•    »         .J 

poution. 
'  gr.  I.  2. 
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.^  >         ^ 


gr.  !•  r.  3,  Thf^e.tcrmsbcing'takcp 

particularly,  only  one 
can  be  taken  univer- 
fally, 

G.  R.  x»  4.  The.  middle,  term  muft 

,  be  taken  univerfally,  if 
there  be  anr  conclufion 
at  alU 

8^-  3'  4*  5*  ^^^^  ^^^  extremes  muft 

be  taken  particularly  in 

the  premifes. 

gr.  5.  •  6.  The  lefs  extreme  being 

taken  particularly  in 
the  premifes,  muft  be 
taken  particularly  ia 
the  conclufion. 

Def*  5«  gr«  6^  .     7« .  Tbe  condufion  muft  b« 

particular,     q^  e.  d. 

CASB   III, 

If  one  of  the  premif^K  be  negative,  and  one 
afltirmative,  one  being  tXto  particular,  the  con* 
clufion  muft  be  particillar. 


DEM;    ••  .^  .*    ... 


H^p.  Ax.  z.       'J.  Ojie    of    the    premifes 

/  being  affirmative,  the 
.    .  predicate 
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predicate  of  it  muft  be 
takeh  particularly, 
7.  2.  One    of    the    premifes 

being  particular,  the 
fubjed  of  it  muft  be 
taken  particularly. 

gr.  I.  2.  3*  Only  two  terms  can  be 

taken  univerfally. 

gr.  5  G.  R.  I*     4*  One  of  thefe  two  is  the 

middle  term. 

Hyp.G.  R.  6*      5,  One    of    the    premifes 

■  bein^  negative,  the 
conclufion  muft  be 
negative. 

De£  5.  Ax.  2*     6.  The  major  term  being 

the  predicate  of  the 
conclufion  will  be  unl- 
verfally  taken  in  it. 

0.  R.  2.  7.  The  major  term   muft 

be  univerfally  tiken  ia 
the  premifes,  that  h^  in 
the  major  propofition. 

gr.  4.  7*  8.  Since  the  middle  and  the 

major  terms  are  both 
taken  univerfally,  and 
no  more  than  thefe  can 
be  £0  taken  in  this 
;  cafe; 


cafe  I  the  minor  term 
muft   be    particularly 
taken,  in  the  premUes. 
^^  S^,Gi,  R.  2.     9*  The  minor  term  mufl:  be 

^  particularly  taken   in 
the  conclufion. 
cgTi  si^Pefc  5.  ,.jo-  Xh?  minor  term.|)eing 

,   the  fubjed  of  the  con- 

jcluGoq^  the  copckifioo, 

.  in  the  cafe  fuppofed, 

!mu(l  be   a    parttcitlar 

.   proppfition.    q^  £.  D. 

Thus,  by  comparing  the  three  cafes  with 
the  lemma,  the  rule  is  univerfally  eilablKhed. 

SCHOLIUM. 

,  By  thefe  rules  we  account  for  all  the 
various  combinations  of  propofitions,  whe* 
ther  univerfal  or  particular,  negative  or^  af« 
I  finoative,  which  can  poflibly  be  admitted 
into  any  fort  of  fyllpgifm. 

Thefe  four  diflindions  are  reprefented  by 
.  the  letters  A,  E,  I,^  and  Q.  of  which  4».  %• 
nifies  univerfal  affirmative  ;  E,  univerfal  ne* 
.  gative ;  U  particular  affirmative ;  and  O, 
,  particular  negative.  (  And  as  only  three  of 
^  thefe  can. concur  in  a  fyllogifm,  all  the  pof* 
8  fiUc 
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Ixut 


^Ue  combinations  of  them  are  64,  as  will  ap- 
-fear  by  the  Table  that  is  &bjoine<L  Of  thefe 
53  are  excluded  b7.  the  general  rules  referred 
to  oTer»  againft  ^hem ;  one  is  fuperfeded,  and 
the  other  ten  are  admitted,,  as  will  appear  by 
what  feUows,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
figures  and  moods  of  fyllogifms* 

The  figures  annexed  in  the  Table  to  thofe 
*  which  are  neither  admitted,  nor  Xuperfeded, 
'-  denote  the  gem^  rule  by  which  they  are 
exduded* 


TABLE. 


1  ' 


)  .• 


AAS— «4 

AAO— 4 

A^»am»  \d       nil 


■«  .»   « 


A  £1—6 

ABO— 4itpb 


BAE — ad. 

EAI— ^ 

EAO — ad. 


. 


8 


lAA 
lAB 

XAi — ^ad. 

lAO — 4 


} 


8 


OAA 
OAE 
OAI 6 

OAO— ad. 


IE  A — 6 
IBE— 8 
IBI  — 6 

110— ^3 


AIA— 8 
AXE— 4 


AID— 4 


BI 
EIB 


0 


8 


EIO— rad. 


AOB-~8 
AOI---6 

A  00— ad. 


COR 
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con. 

It  appears  from  hetice  that  ten  combina- 
tions may  be  admitted,  viz. 

AAA  EAE  lAI   ^        OAO 

AAI  EAO 

AEE  BID 

All 

AOO 

A  EG,  is  fuperfeded  in  aee  :  and  why  a  at, 
and  EAO,  are  not  fuperfeded  by  AAA,  and  eae, 
will  be  (hown  under  a  following  head. 

DEP.  ix. 

The  different  combinations  of  propofitions 
in  fyllogifras,  according  as  the  three  propo- 
fitions of  which  they  confift  are  either  uni- 
verfal  or  particular,  negative  or  affirmative, 
are  called  moods. 

:)  ■ 

COR. 

There  are  but  ten  poilible  mopds  of  fyllo- 
gifms,  excepting  thofe  which  are  fupededed 

m 

as  above. 

AX.    IX. 

There  are  four  different  pofitlons  of  the 
middle  term  in  the  premifes.  i  •  It  may  be 
the  fubjedi  of  the  major,  and  the  predicate  of 

the 
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the  minor,  l.  It  ntlay  be  the  predicate  of 
both;  or^  3.  It  may  be  the  fubjeA  of 
both;  or,  4.  It  may  be  the  predicate  of 
the  major,  and  the  fubjed:  of  the  minor. 

DBS'*    ID. 

Sylloglfms  are  faid  to  be  of  different  Pi- 
CURBS,  according  to  the  different  pofition 
of  the  middle  term  in  the  premifes. 

SCHOL.    I. 

Syllogifma  are  (aid  to  be  of  the  firft,  fecond, 
third,  or  fourth  figure,  according  to  the  po» 
fition  of  the  middle  term  in  the  order  in 

m 

which  they  are  placed  in  the  ninth  axiom. 
The  definitions  are  .comprehended  in  the  fol- 
lowing technical  line. 

SVBJ^lGB  99iM :  BIS  TTiM  I  BIS  SUB  :  rBiB  8VB  :  dstO  qiUftB. 


SCHOL.   Z. 

From  this  definition  of  the  figures,  feyeral 
moods  which  might  be  admitted  in  fome 
figures  will  be  excluded  from  others,  by  cer* 
tain  fpecial  rules  of  fyllogifm,  which  it  will 
next  be  our  bufinefs  to  enumerate  and  de- 
monftrate. 

C  SPECIAL 
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SPECIAL  RULES  OF  SYLLOGISM. 

Sp.  Rule  i. 

•   Ih  the  firft  figure  su»  tvlm^  the  Minor  muft 
be  affirmative.-    '         •  —  .  . 

Gk  R.,  6.--  \  '  '    I.  If  the  minor  were  ne- 

gativei  the  conclufioo 
•  mull  be  negative. 

G.  R.  5,  2.  If  the  minor  were  nc- 

'    gatiye,  the  major  muft 
be  affirmative. 

«.  Ax.  z.  5.  Oil  this  fuppofition,  the 

major  teirta   muft  be 
•  taken   pirtitularljr    itk 

the  major  prcpofition; 
becaqfe  ^yf  hypothefit- 
it  is  the  pfiedicate  of 
that  propofition. 

1 .  Axk  2.  4.  On  this  fuppofuioir,  the 

.  .  major  term  muft  be 
taken  -.  univerfally  in 
the  conclpfion. 

G.^k.  3.  4,  5'.  The  major  term  wpul4 

be  taken  more  uqiver- 
lally  in  jhe  conclusion, 
than  in  the  ^srefniies. 

Q^  E.  At 

''■-"■'■'  3  Sp.  Rule 
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Ixrfl 


.  .   '  .    Sp»RiJLE   II. 

la-thefirft  fi^ura  the  Major  muft  be  uni- 


rtrfUL 


»  *  • 


S.  R.  I. 


f 


!• 


4  > : 


I     .  < 


15ef-7, 


x^jc.'^he  minor  muft  be  af- 
'  •  firrflatiVe. 

a.  :The  roidddle  term^  being 
by  hypothefis  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  minor,  is 
taken  particularly. 

3.  If  the  major  were  par- 
ticular, the  middle  term 
being  by  hypothefis 
the  fubjcft/  muA  be 

'  particular. 

4.  On  this  fuppofition,  the 

middle  term  would  be 
taken    twice    particu- 
larly ;  which  is  abfurd. 
gr.  4*  6.  R.  X.    -5;  Therefore  the  major  is 

•    univerfal,     Q^  E.  D. 

Sp.  Rule  ml" 

In  thefecgnd  figure  bis  prje,  one^of  the 
Pretnifes  is  negative, i 

1&  If   both    the    premifes 
F.      ,   .  €2  were 


'gr.  4.  3. 


Hyp.  ibc;  z. 
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I 

wertf  affirmatiTCf  iince 
the  middle  teem  U  the 
predicate  of  bolb,  k 
would  be  taken  twice 
particularly.  . 
f.  Therefore  one  of  the 
premifes  muft  he  ne^ 
gative.    Qt  E*  *>• 

Sp.  Rulb  iVr 
In  the  fccond  figure^  the  Major  muft  be 
univerfaL 

DEM. 

S.  R.  3t  Hyp.      !•  One  of  the  premifes  in 

<  this  figure  being  ne- 
gative, the  conclufioa 
muft  be  negative* 

G-  R»  6,.  «•  The    greater    extreme^ 

that  is,  the  predicate  6f 
the  concluiion,  muft  be 
taken  umverfally. 

gr.  a.  C5v  R.  a.    3.  The     greater    extreme 

muft  be  taken  uaiver- 
fally  in  the  premiies. 

Hyp.  4.  The  greater  extreme  u 

the  fubjed  of  the  ma- 
joi  propofiition. 

9  gT»  3*  4« 
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gr.  3*  4*  G«  R»  2^  5,  The  major  propofition  in 

the  fecond  figure  muft 
be  univerfal.    q*  b.  d. 

Sf.  Rvlb  ▼• 
In  t^e  third  figure  918  suB^  the  Mioor  pro- 
pofition  i$  affirmative* 

DBM, 

G.  R.  5«     .         I.  If  theminorbenegativei 

the  major  muft  be  af* 
firmative. 

Hyp*  Ax«  7*         2.  Since  the  major  term  is  by 

hypothefia  the  predi'> 
cate  of  the  major  pro* 
pofition,  it  muft  in  this 
cafe  be  taken  particu- 
larly. 
_  • 

gr.  I*  G*  R.  6*    3«  The    ^oqclufion     muft 

upon  this  conftrudioQ 
be  negative. 

gr.  3.  Ax.  2.        4.  The    major  term   muft 

,  be  taken  univerially  in 
the  conclufion* 

gr*  ^  4.  5.  The  major  term  muft  be 

taken  more  univer- 
faliy  in  the  condttfion 

than  in  the  premifes,  tf 

the  minor  be  negative* 

e  3  V         G«  R.  9. 
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6.  R.  «.   .     .       6k  la-  the  third -figure,  IHtf 

nuhor  propofition  muft 
•  '  be  affirmative,  q^e.  D. 

St.  KVLt   VK 

Tn  the  third  figufe,  the  Cbaclufiori  will  be 
particular. 

DEM. 

« 

A'k.  4i  S.  It.  5.     1.  In  this  figure  the  minor 

'^propofition  is  affirma^ 
tive,  and  therefore  the 
minor  term  being  the 
predicate,  muft  be  ta- 
ken  particularly  in  the 
premifes. 

gr,  I.  O.  R.  2.     2.  The  minor  term  will  be 

particular  in  the  con- 

'•    ''      *  dufion.  —  •  •   ' 

ign  2.  Bef.  7.         3.  The  fubjeft  of  the  con- 

clufion  is  taken  par- 
ticularly, thierefGre  the 
conclufion  is  a  particu- 
lar propofition.  q^  e.  D. 

.-i      ■    ;;  :     Sp..Ru.LE   VII. 

r   Ihrihe^ottrthifigurerPR^  sub,  if  the  Major 
if)r9p6iitnn[be:afficflii«l&ve,  the  Minor  is  uni- 

.£   .il  .t)  t    -^  OEM. 


«    4  .f*' 


i  .  •  y 
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<  DBM. 

Hjp.  Ax.  i«  1.  If  the  major  be  affir- 
mative, the  middle 
term  being  its  predi« 
cate»  muft  be  taken 
particularly. 

Hyp.  Def.  7.        a.  If  the  coiinor  propofition 

were    particular,    the 

..  middle  term  would  be 

partkularly  taken  in  it. 

G.  R.  I  •  ^.  I'he  middle  term  would 

,^ .  be  takers  twice  parti-^ 
cularly,  which  is  ab- 
furd  ;  and  therefore  in 
this  figure  the  mmor 
muft     be      univerfal. 

5?.  Rule  viii. 

In  the  fourth  figure,  if  the  Conclufion  be 
negative,  the  Major  i$  univerfal. 

Def.  5.  I.  If  the  conclufion  be  ne* 

-•   gative»  the  major  term 
16  taken  univerfally  in 
it. 
G.  R.  z^'  2.  The  major  term  muft  be 

e  4  taken 
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taken    uniyerfally    in 

ll|te  major  prppofition. 
Hyp.  3.  The  major  term  in  the 

'  fourth  figure   is    the 

fubje&  of  the  major 

propofition. 
Def*  7.  4«  The  inajor  propofitioa 

muft     be     uoiverfal* 

Sp.  Rulb  IX. 

In  the  fourth  figure,  if  the  Minor  be  affir- 
mative, the  Conclufion  is  particular. 

DBM. 

*        ■       y 

Hyp*  Def«  6,        i«  lo  this  figure  the  minor 

term  is  the  predicate  of 
^     the  minor  propofition. 

Ax.  2.  t^  The  minor  propofition 

being  affirmative,  the 
minor  term  is  taken 
particularly  in  it. 

G.  R,  .2.  3*  The  minor  term  muft  be 

taken  particularly  in 
the  conclufion, 

Pcft  ^f  gn  3t       4*  The    conclufion  is^  In 

this  cafe,  a  particular 
propofition.    q^  e.  d^ 
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SCHOLIUM    I. 

t 

By  thefe  Special  Rules  for  the  different 
Figures,  it  will  appear,  that  feveral  of  the 
moods  not  univerfally  excluded  by  the  Ge-* 
neral  Rules  of  Syllogifm^  are  excluded  from 
feveral  of  thefe  Figures,  as  may  be  feen  In  the 
following  Table,  where  thoTe  moods  which 
are  admitted  under  each  Figure  are  fignified 
by  the  technical  terms  by  which  they  are 
known;  and  thofe  which  are  excluded  are 
marked  with  a  reference  to  the  Rule  by 
which  they  are  e^ccluded ; 

TABLE* 


Fig-  I. 

Fig.   2. 

FJg.3. 

Kg.  ♦. 

4A4 

Barbara. 

3' 

6. 

9- 

AAI 

Sppo  in  AAA 

3. 

Danpti. 

Bamaripa 

AEB 

Jf 

Camcfires. 

6. 

Cameict 

All 

Darit. 

3 

Datifi. 

7- 

AGO 

I. 

Biiroco. 

5' 

7- 

BAB 

Celarcnt. 

Cefan. 

6. 

9- 

BAP 

Sap.inSAE 

Sup.  IQ  BAB 

Fejapton. 

Feftapo. 

UI 

.2. 

3- 

EH^amis. 

DimatU. 

jfiio 

Fcrio. 

4h 
Feftino. 

Bocardo. 
Ferifon. 

8. 
Frefifon. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  A£0  in  the  fecond 
and  fourth  Figure  is  included  inAER;  but  from 

the 
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the  firft  and  third  it  is  excluded  by  Special 
Rule  U  and  V::  and  tberefpre  upon  the  whole 
it  is  faid  to  be  fuperfeded ;  which  is  not  the 
cafe  wah  AII^  nor  EAO,  they  having  a  place 
iQ  the  third  and  fourth  Figures,  from  which 
thw  Uoiverfals  AAA  apd  £A£  are  excluded. 

SCHOLIUM  3# 

>  The  following  technical  lines  have  been 
hsvented  for  remembering  the  moods  under 
each  figure. 

.  ^liRSARA,  CiLABJmT,  DaiuIi  FftRfO,  qaoqu^  primas 
Cesare,  Camestres,  F£stino,  Baroco,  fecundic, 
Tcrtia  Darapti  fibi  vindicat  atque  Felapton, 
Adjungens  Disamis,  DattsIi  Bocardo,  Ferison. 

NonBiMARIF,CAM£R£S,DlMATlS>FE8TAPO)FRESI60N. 

Which  laft  line  intimates  that  the  fouith 
figure  is  hardly  worth  regarding,  being  in- 
■deed  no  more  tha^n  an  awkward  tranrpofition 
of  the  firfL 

■ 

SCHOLIUM    4. 

Propofitions  of  lall  kinds,  whether  univerfal 
or  particular,  affirmative  or  negative,  which 
are  capable  of  being  pro'ved  by  fyllogifms,  are 
reducible  to  fyllogifms  of  the  firft  figure  j  the 
other  £gure6  therefore  are  comparatively  of 
little  ufe.  It  may  neverthelefs  be  proper  to 
illuflr<^e  diem  hy  a  few  examples.     In  all  fjU 

.       .    logifint 


Ic^ifms  reguhrly  <^mftru£t^d,  the  major  pro- 
pofitimi  Is  placed  firft^  the  minor  fisoond,  and 

the  concludon  hft. 

»     • 

FI<>.  I. 

Bar-  AH  natural  evils  teririmate  in  good  ^ 
ba-  AH'wars  are  natural  evils  : 
ra..  Therefore,  All '  wars  terminateun  good. 

Cc-  No  well  direft^d  effort?  to  benefit  man- 
kind {hall  ultimately  be  loft. 
la-  All  feafonable  inilru^Sions  are  -Wfill-di- 
red):e4  efforts.  •      - 
rent«  I  Therefore,  No  feafaaable  inftrudiooa 
(hall  be  loft.  .  ;. 

Da-  All  gpod  men  love  peace  :  .  . 

Ti«  Some  ftatefmen  are  good  men : 

.1 

i.  Therefoi:e,  Spme  ftatefmen  love  peace^ 
Fe-  .No  bigots  are  to  be  trufted  with  power: 

•  •  •  .  /  r       «       « 

ri-  Some  honeft  nuen  ^re  bigots  : 

o.  Therefore,   Some  honeft  men  are  hot 

\     .  '  •    • .  • 

to  be  truft:ed  with  power. 

.   ,t        .    ». '    .        .    .  FIG.  2«        ■-  " 

Cc-  No  rejtwiiftt  V!|Jpi>//4?,tdifcuflioij;,  i?  her 

ii^-iM^S^',f^''}^'W^^ in}iiftice,are  benefi- 
4  '  re. 
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s 

rt.  Therefore,  No  reftnints  upon  injuftice 
are  reftraints  upon  fair  difcuflioQ* 

FIG  3*     Bis  Tub. 
Da-  All  wife  men,  love  juft  government, 
rap-  All  wife  men,  love  temperate  liberty* 
ti.  Therefore,   Some  who  love  temperate 
liberty,  love  juft  government. 

SECTION  III. 

Compound  and  ImperfcS  SyUogifms. 

I.  Hypothetical  Syllooisms,  are 
thofe  in  which  the  major  premife  is  a  hypo* 
thetical  propofition. 

If  God  be  wife,  and  good,  the  virtuous 

{hall  be  happy. 
But  God  is  wife,  and  good. 
Therefore,  the  virtuous  fhall  be  happy. 

Of  Hypothetical  Syllogifms  there  are  four 
MOODS,  of  which  two  are  admiflible,  and  two, 
inadmiflible. 

The  admiflible  moods  are,  the  mooos  po- 
KSKs,  and  the  modus  tOllbks. 

T.  The  MoDud  POKENS,  in  the  Minor 
premiie  admits  the  antecedent,  and  in  the 
Conclufion  adnuts  the  confequent.    ^ 

If 
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If  the  chriftiao  hiftory  be  crecKblc,  the 
'  dodrine  muft  be  true : 
^  But  the  chriftian  htftory  is  credible; 
Tborefore,  the  chriftian  dodrine  muft  be 
true. 
2.  The  Modus  tOLLSNs»  rejeAs  the  coa« 
fequent  in  the  Minor  propofition^  and  in  the 
ConclttfioQ  rejeds  the  antecedent. 

If  men  were  ju  ft,  flavery  would  be  abo- 

Kihed : 
But  flaverjr  is  not  aboIi(hed  ; 
Therefore  men  are  not  juft. 
No  other  Mood  can  be  admitted ;  for  we 
cannot  argue  from  the  removal  of  the  ante* 
cedent  to  the  removal  of  the  confequent,  nor 
from  the  eftablilhment  of  the  con  fequent  to 
the  eftabiifhment  of  the  antecedent. 

IL  Epichirbma  contains  the  proof  of  the 
Major  or  the  Minor,  or  both,  before  it  draws. ' 
the  Conclufion.    For  example, 

Unbelievers  pay  little  attention  to  the  evi- 
dence of  chriftianity.  ^ 

This  appears,  from  the  contempt  in  which 
they  hold  the.  fubje6^ ;  from  their  mifconcep- 
tions  of  the  nature  of  the  chriftian  religion ; 
from  the  futility  of  their  objedions;  and  from 
their  misftatement  of  fads. 

But 


I 
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Bat,  Many  philofophers  are  ur^beKdvers : 
Therefore  mai^y  pfailbfoph^efs  pay  little  at- 
tention  tb  the'  erid^nces  of  chrKUaoity;    ' 

Hi.  £NTiiTMHMS/is  an  ifrip^fflEepft  Syllo- 
gtfm,  in  which  only  one  of  the  pfitnifes.  and 
theconthjfida'are'expt^^ffed.'  Thiis,    - 

All  icieiices  are  ufefnl :  i 

Therefore,  mathematics  are  iifefuL  ' 
This  is  theSyllogifm  mod  in  ufe:  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  mind  compares'  its  ideas, 
and  draws  its  conclufion,  fuperfeding  tht  ne- 
ceffity  of  formal  fyllogifm,  excepting  where 
-it  may  be  neccflary  to  analyfe  an  argument, 
in  order  to  expofe  its  weaknefs,  or  to  eftabiifh 
its  validity. 

IV*  Sorites  is  a  Syllogifm  which  coafiflb 
of  a  feries  of  propofitions,  in  which  the  predi- 
cate of  the  firft  becomes  the  fubjedt  of  the  fe- 
xond,  and  fo  on^  till  in  the  concluiion  the  lu6« 
jed  of  the  firft  is  joined  with  the  predicate  of 
the  laft.    For  example, 

All  who  love  wifdqra,  will  earneftly  defire 
it- 
All  who  earneftly  defire  wifdoni,  will  ufe 
the  neceflary  means  to  attain  it; 

AH  who  ufe  the  means  of  acquiring  wijP* 

doro,  will  encounter  many  difficulties. 

AH 
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All  who  encounter  diiSScuIties,  muft  ex€r- 
clfe  patience,  perfeverance,  ami  felf-denial. 

Therefore  all  who  lore  wifdom,  muft  excr- 
cifc  patience,  perfeverance,  atid  felf-denial*. 

V.  PROSYLLOGISMUS,  unites  two  Or  more 
fyllogifms  together,  fo  that  the  conclufion  of 
the  former  fliall  be  the  major  or  the  minol:  of 
the  latter.   For  example, 

Science  is  ah  ornament  to  the  mind : 

Philofophy  is  fcience : 

Therefore  philofophy  is  an  ornament  to 

the  mind. 
But  ethics  fe  a  branch  of  philofophy : 
Therefore  the  knowledge  c5f  ethics  is  an 

ornament  to  the  mind. 
Dilemma,  is  a  Hypothetical  Syllogifm  oF 
the  modus  tollens,  in  which  the  cohfequent 
of  the  major  is  a*  disjundive  propofition, 
containing  every  foppofition  upon  Which'  the 
antecedent 'taay  be  fupported.  Th*  minor 
removes  the  antecedent :  and  the'cbncltifion 
removes  the  confequent.   For  exanij)!*. 

If  St,  Paul's  account  of  his  converfioti  be 

not  true,  he  was  cither  deceived,  or  a  deceiVer. 

But  he  could  not  be  deceived  himfelf;  arid 

« 
^For  mother iaftanceof  theSorites, fee  Roin.Tlii.  2x9, 30. 

4  ^ 
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k  is  morally  impoflible  that  he  ihould  faave 
been  a  deceiver* 

Therefore  it  is  abfurd  to  affirm,  that  St. 
Paul's  account  of  his  converfion,  is  not  true  ; 
or  in  other  words,  therefore  the  Apoftle*6 
narration  is  true. 

This  ntode  of  reafoning  is  frequently  ufed 
in  mathematical  demonftration.  Thus, 

If  circles  be  not  to  each  other  as  the  fquares 
of  their  diameters,  they  are  in  a  ratio  either 
greater  or  lefs  than  the  fquares  of  their  di* 
ameters. 

But  they  are  not  in  a  ratio  either  greater 
or  lefs  than  this ; 

Therefore  circles  are  to  etch  other  as  the 
fquares  of  their  diameters. 

If  the  confequent  of  the  major  confifts  of 
three  fuppofltions, ,  the  fyllogifm  is  called  a 
TRIJLBMMA.    For  inftance,    , 

If  the  univerfe  be  not  perfe^,  the  defefl 
mud  be  owing  either  to  the  want  of  good- 
nefs,  of  wifdom,  or  of  power,  in  the  Cre* 
ator.^ 

But  there  is  no  want  of  goodneft,  of  wif- 
dom,  or  of  power,  in  the  Creator. 

Therefore  the  univerfe  is  perfeA. 

VII.  In. 
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'  Vll.  Induction,  is  Ac  diftribution  of  a 
general  idea  into  its  feveitil  fpecies  and  indU 
viclualf^,  and  afcribing  to  the  whole  what  i5 
found  to  be  the  property  of  every  part.  Thus, 

The  eternity  of  future  torments  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  pentateuch,  in  the  hiflorical 
books 9  in  the  poetical  compofitions,  nor  in 
the  prophets,  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Neither 
is  it  to  be  found  in  the  gofpels,  the  ads,  the 
epiftles,  nor  the  apocalypfc. 

Therefore,  the  dodrine  of  the  eternity  of  fu- 
ture torments  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, either  of  the  Old  Teftament  or  the  New. 

Ikduction,  is  the  kind  of  proof  upon 
which  theprincipal  ftrefsislaid  in  experimental* 
philofophy.  Experiments  are  fads,  the  com- 
parifon  of  which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  previous  circumftanccs  by  which  they  are 
produced,  or  modified.  Thus  philofophers 
ae(|uire  ah  infight  iftto  the  caufes  of  exifting 
pheilof^e<iB,  and  the  laws  by  which  the  uni«  * 
verfe  is  regulated.  This  proceTs  of  inquiry 
is  flow,  but  it  is  the  only  fare  method  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  powers  of  nature : 
and  it  is  to  the  profecution  of  this  mode  of  in* 
veftigation,  that  the  fnoderns  owe  their  great 
fupeifof^ovef  the  ancienn  inphjlical  fcience^ 

f  Wheo 
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When  Indudipn  is  compIel;e,  the  fevU 
dence  is  fatibfadory  ;  but  as  this  caa  fel^iom 
be  attaioed,  philofophers  are  conftraiaed  to 
have  recQurfe  to  arguments  from  Analogy. 

VIII.  Analogy,  argues  from  propor- 
tionable  caufes  to  proportionable  efiedks,  and 
from  fimilarity  of  circumftances  to  fimilarity 
of  confequences^     For  example^ 

All  matter  which  falls  under  our  obfcrva-, 
tion  gravitates* 

Therefore^  Gravitation  is  univerfally  a  pro-- 
pcrty  of  matter. 

Statesmen  have  ever  governed  their  con- 
dud  by  views  of  intereft  and  ambition. 

Therefore,  they  will  always  govern  them« 
felves  by  the  fame  principles. 
.  Tlie  argument  from  Analogy  is  fometimes 
alniioft  equal  in  force  to  a  complete  Indudiou  ; 
s^t  other  times  it  hardly  amounts  to  a  faint 
probability.  This  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  refemblance  between  th^  circumftapcea 
which  precede,  or  accompany  exiiling  phe- 
nomena, and  thofe  which  conftitute  the  ansi- 
Ipgy  in  any  given  cafe.  For  it  is  an  efta- 
blilhed  principle  of  reafonicg,  that  the  fame 
caufes  operating  in  the  fame  circumiUnces  will 

invariably 
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Invariably  produce  the  fame  efiedts;  and  there- 
fore (imilar  caufes  Tvill  produce  fimilar  effeOts  ; 
and  proportionable  caufes  proportionable  ef« 
fefta.  Thus,  that  the  planets  are  inhabited  is 
a  hStj  which,  though  fapported  only  by  ana- 
logy 9  is  ^s  firmly  credited  by  philofophers^ 
as  that  the  earth  itfelf  is  inhabited,  which  we 
know  by  obfervatlon  atid  experience.  But 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  are  fimilar 
in  their  form,  and  conftitution,  of  body  and 
mind,  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world^^  is  a 
concluiion,  which,  though  favoured  by  fome 
phenomena,  is  by  much  too  dubious  to  be  ad* 
mitted  without  great  hefitatiom  It  may  be 
further  obferved,  that  arguments  from  analogy 
are  in  no  cafe  more  fallacious  than  where 
they  lead  to  conclufions  concerning  the  con* 
dud  of  voluntary  agents.  Not  that  men 
with  the  fame  views  and  feelings  will  a  A  dif* 
ferently  in  circumftances  precifely  fimilar, 
for  that  is  impofiible ;  but,  becaufe  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  one  perfon  to  enter  into 
the  views  and  feelings  of  another,  and  con* 
fequeotly,  to  forefee  in  given  circumftances 
Bow  another  man  will  aft.  Neverthelefa 
there  are  cafes  in  which  the  conduft  of  volun- 
tary ag^iits  may  be  predi&cd  with  a  precifion 

f  2  nearly 
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cetrlf  approximating  to  that  with  ifvHich  we 
foretdl  the  efieds  of  pbyfical^caufes.  for 
example,  it  is  as  certaiii  that  a  difliosieft  lad 
avariciouis  man  will  take  an  ubdae  atfvaotAge 
ia  bufinefs  where  opportiioity  oSkn^  aa  that 
fire  will  burn^  or  water  run  down  hill** 

SECTION  IV* 
Topics. — Diferent  Kinds  of  Argument. 
I.  THE  middle  term  is  dftcn  called  the 

ARGUMENT. 

Topics  or  common  i?^laces,  are  general 
ftibjefts  from  whence  arguments  are  drawn  ; 
ftich  ias  hiftory,  philofophy,  morals,  theology, 
and  the  like. 

The  PROOF  of  any  propofition,  is  a  fyllo- 
gifm,  or  feries  of  fyllogifms,  collefling  that 
proportion  from  known  and  evident  truths. 

If  the  fyllogtfms  of  which  the  probJFcon- 
fiftsy  admit  of  no  premifea  but  definitions,  in- 
turtive  truths,  and  propofitions  already  efta- 
bliflied ;  the  argument  fo  conftrufted  is  called 
a  demonftration.  Such  are  all  the  argumenta 
in  mathematics. 

*  Watts's  Logic,  part  iii.  ch.  ii.  fe£l.  6» 
DunCail'S'Logl^,  book  Ui.  ch-ir.    ' 

II.  De- 
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IL  Demonstrations  are  of  two  kinds^ 

A  FRIOBly  and  A  POSTBRIORI, 

Demonstration  a  priori,  argueafrom 
th«  caufe  to  the  cfFeft.  Thus,  God  is  infinite  ia 
power,  wifdom,  and  benevolence :  Therefore, 
the  uniyerfe  ^htch  he  has  made,  is  unlimited 
in  extent,  duration,  and  felicity. 

Demonstration  a  posteriori,  ar- 
gues from  the  effect  to  the  caufe.  Thus,  'The 
univerfe  abounds  in  marks  of  excellent  con- 
trivance, and  benevoleat  deOgn ;  Therefore, 
there  is  an  inteliigeat,  and  beaevolei^t,  Firft 
Caufe  of  AIL 

IIL  Argumenta  are  either  pirect,  or  in* 

DIRECT. 

A  DIRECT  ARGUMENT,  18  that  whick  im^ 
qiediateiy  proves  the  propofitiqn  in  queftion. 

An  INJ)IR£CT  ARGUMENT  proves  the  con«» 
dafioDy  by  proving  or  difproving  fome  pro« 
pofition  upon  which  the  conclu(ion  depends* 

Of  indired  arguments  there  are  three  cafes. 

I.  Reductio  AD.  ABSURDUM,  proves  the 
conclufion,  by  demonftrating  the  ~  abfurdity 
of  the  contradi£tory  propoiitioo*  Thi»  is 
often  ufed  in  mathematics 

Z.   ARGUMENtUM    A    fORTIORl/  prOVes 

f  3  the 
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the  conclufion  by  proving  a  lefs  probable  pro« 
pofitioQ  upon  which  the  conclufion  depends. 
This  mode  of  reafoning  is  alfo  much  ufed  by 
mathematicians. 

,  3.  Argumentum  ex  concesso,  proves 
the  conclufion  by  proving  a  propofition  upon 
which  it  was  agreed  to  yield  the  original 
queftiom 

IV.  Various  other  arguments  are  diftiQ«> 
guifhed  by  I^tin  names. 

I.    AUGUMENTUM  AD  JUDICIUM,  an  ad^ 

drefs  to  the  underftanding;  an  argument 
founded  upon  rational  principles. 

2.  ARGUMENTUM  AD  FIDEM,  an  argu-^ 
ment  founded  upon  teftimony  either  human 
or  divine. 

3-  Argumentum  ad  ignorantiam, 

» 

an  argument  founded  on  infufficient  prin- 
ciples which  the  opponent  has  not  ikill  to 
refute. 

4.  Argumentum  AD  hominem,  an  ad* 
drefs  to  a  man's  profefled  principles,  whether 
true  or  faife.  ♦  : 

5.  Argumentum  ad  verecundiam, 
an  argument  drawn-  from  authority  we  are 
aiham^d  to  diiputc. 

0.  ArgUt 
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6.   AROUAfENTUM  AD  FASSlONta^aO  ad« 

^refs  to  the  paflxons  of  the  heaters*. 

SECTION   V. 

Do&rine  of  Sopbi/ms. 

• 

FALSE  fyllogifms  are  called  Paralo- 
gisms, 

A  falfe  fyllogifm,  the  fallacy  of  which  ii 
not  obvioufly  apparent,  is  a  Sophism. 

The  principal  kii^ds  of  Sophisms  are  the 
following. 

1.  Ignoratio.  elenchi,  or  a  mistake 

^      ■        *  ^ 

OF  THE  QUESTION,  when  a  propofition  is 

proved  which  has   no   neceffary  connexion 

'^ 

with  thp  point  in  difpute:  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample,  If  a  man  meaning  to  eftablifh  the 
divine  fore-knowledge  of  contingent  events 
fets  himfelf  to  prove  that  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  infinite,  he  miftakes  the  queftion  in 
difpute :  For  it  may  be  conceded  by  his 
opponent,  that  Gpd  is  omnifcient,  but  it  may 
ftill  remain  a  queftion,  whether  future  con- 

tingencies  are  the  objeds  of  knowledge. 

*'  Dai^can'^  Logic,  book  iii.  ch<  ▼• 
Watts^s  Lo^ic,  part  ili.  cli.  ii.  (ed«  vi|.  .viii« 

f  4  •  In 
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■  la  lik^  mancier,  unbelifTera  aigtt*  that 
chriftianicy  is  oot  of  ditine  origin^,  bec«iif« 
the  do&rine  of  eternal  torments  is  incredible* 
This  is  alfo  an  ignoratio  eleachi :  a  corruption 
of  chriftianity  is  miflaken  for  chriflianity  it- 
fclf. 

2.   PeTITIO   PRlNCIPIIy    BEGGING    THE 

QUESTION,  or  taking  for  granted  the  propofi- 
tion  to  be  proved. 

If,  for  example,  a  zealot  (hould  argue  that 
a  dodrine  which  he  ftigmatifes  as  herefy  is 
unfcriptural  and  untrue,  becaufe  it  is  contrary 
to  the  declarations  of  Chrift,  and  the  apoftles, 
he  begs  the  queftion,  and  afTumes  the  principle 
which  he  proffefles  to  prove.  This  is  fometimes 
called,  arguing  idem  per  idem* 

3*  Arguing  in  a  circle,  is  when  the 
premifes  are  proved  by  the  concludon,  and 
the  conclufion  by  the  premifes. 

Thus  the  papifts  argue,  that  the  authority 
of  the  church  proves  the  truth  of  the  fcrip- 
tures ;  and  the  authority  of  the  fcriptures 
eftabli(hes  the  infallibility  of  the  church. 

4.  NoN  CAUSA  PRO  CAUSA,  the  af- 
(ignation  of  a  falfe  caufe.  As  when  a  perfon 
afcribes  events  to  good  or  bad  luck,  to  the 
influence  of  the  planets,  and  the  like. 

5^  Fallacia 
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5^  Fallacia  accidentis,  arguing 
from  what  19  accidental,  to  what  U  ejTeatial. 
So  the  paptfts  argue,  that  the  fcripiwes  are  not 
to  be  read  by  the  common  people,  becaule 
they  may  be  d  ingeroufly  mifinterpreted.  la 
the.  fame  way^  it  is  argued,  that  certain 
amufements  are  univerfally  unlawful,  becaufe 
they  are  fometimes  carried  to  excefs. 

6.  Sophifms  of  Equivocation  are  thofe 
in  ifrhlch  the  argument  depends  upon  the  am- 
biguity of  the  terms.  Of  this  the  following 
Is  ati  old  example. 

He  that  fays,  You  are  an  animal,  fays  true. 
Me  that  fays,  Ycu  are  a  goofe,  fays,  you 

are  an  animal. 
Therefore  he  that  fays.  You  are  a  goofe, 
'  fays  true. 

Other  fophifms  are  mentioned  by  logicians 
which  it  is  not .  neceflary  to  fpecify.  Good 
fenfe,^nd  a  habit  of  reafoning  juUly  upon  all 
occafions,  will  enable  a  perfon  to  detect  the 
fallacy  of  plaufl^  le  fophiflry,  far  better  than 
any  mechanical  rules*. 

*  I^ck€'«  EAy^  ToK  iU  kook  ir«  ch.  ziiu 
W^tts's  I^ic»  put  iii.  ch*  iii. 

•  •  •  * 
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PART  THE  FOURTH, 


PISPOSITION      AKD     METHOD. 


D ISPOSITION,  18  arranging  ideas  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  may  bed  facilitate  the  acquifition, 
the  recoUeftion,  the  improvement,  or  the 
communication  of  knowledge. 

Method  is  the  cffcQ.  of  Difpofition :  it 
is  the  adual  arrangement  of  ideas  in  the 
miod. 

Method  is  of  two  kinds:  the  anai^ytic, 
and  the  synthetic. 

Analytic  method,  refolves  a  compleiq 
idea  into  its  component  principles. 

Synthetic  method,  begins  with  fimple 
and  felf- evident  principles,  and  advances  gra^- 
dually  to  remote,  and  complex  propofitions. 

He  that  learns  the  flrudure  of  any  ma- 
chine, forinftance,  a  watch,,  by  taking  k  to 
pieces,  acquires  his  knowledge  by  the  Ana- 
lytic Method  :  he  that  attains  the  fame  infor- 
'   S  r  mation 
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mation  by  feeing  the  artift  combine  the  feve^ 
ral  parts,  fo  as  to  form  a  complete  vrhole,  ig 
ipftru£ted  fynthdtically*  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, he  who  begins  with  ancient  hiHory,  and 
reaSs  forward  in  regular  order  to  the  hiftory 
of  modern  times,  ftudies  hiftory  fynthetically : 
he  purfues  caufes  to  their  effedis,  and  princi- 
ples to  confequences.  But  he,  who  begin- 
ning with  modern  hiflpry,  reads  in  retrpgrade; 
order  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  times,  ftudies 
hiftory  analytically,  and  traces  eSeds  back  to 
their  remote,  caufes« 

The  Analytic  Method  is  heft  adapted  to  in- 
vention, and  improvement,  and  the  Synthetic, 
to  the  communication  of  fcience. 

The  Science  of  Geometry  exhibits  the 
moft  perfeft  fpecimen  of  the  Synthetiq  me- 
thod, and  experimental  philofophy  and  alge- 
bra of  the  Analytic.  Nature  prefents.com- 
plex  appearances  only  :  it  is  the  province  of 
philofophy  to  refolvc  thofe  phenomena  into 
their  principles,  and  to  trace  them  to  their 
primary  caufes. 

Analyfis,  and  Synthefis,  are  fometiraes  ufed 
promifcuoufly,  both  in  the  difcovery  iand  the 
communication  of  kiipwledge.  Arithmetic^ 
and  Algebra,  ^ro  taught  fyntheticaliy  :'ibuti 

when 
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when  acquired,  are  applied  analytically  to  the 
folution  of  complex  problems,  both  in  num* 
bers,  and  quantity.  In  teaching  any  fcicnce, 
as  for  example,  natural  or  moral  philofophy, 
the  whole  is  refolved  by  analyfis  into  its  larger 
diviHons,  and  then  again  into  lefs,  till  it  is  re* 
duced  to  principles  eafily  comprehended  by 
the  learner,  who  then  acquires  the  knowledge 
of  the  fcience  in  the  fynthetic  method. 

A  good  method  is  df  the  higheft  im- 
portance, •  both  for  the  acquifiiion,  the 
recolledtion,  and  the  communication  of 
knowledge.  Without  method,  ideas  lie  in 
confufion  in  the  mind,  and  are  of  little  ufe  to 
the  pofleflbr,  or  to  others.  But  by  lucid  ar« 
rangement,  new  ideas  eafily  find  their  proper 
places,  and  knowledge  is  readily  rccollefted 
upon  proper  occafions,  and  in  its  proper  con<- 
nexion.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  mind  refem- 
bles  a  library,  in  which  the  books  are  thrown 
together  without  any  order,  fo  that,  however 
numerous  or  well  chofen  they  may  be,  they 
are  never  to  be  found  at  the  time  when  they 
are  wanted.  In  the  latter,  the  memory  refem- 
bles  a  library  richly  ftored,  in  which  every 
volume  is  in  its  proper  place,  and  can  be  found 
readily  upon  every  occafion.    Education  con* 

dilutes 
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fiitutes  the  chief  diftinftion  amongft  men  in 
this  refpe£t.     They  who  have  lludied  regu- 
larly and  fyftematically,  beginning  with  firft 
principles,  and  advancing  gradually  to  com- 
plex and  remote  truths,  will  form  a  habit  of 
thinking  clofely   and  connededly    upon  all 
fubje£t8,  and  of  digefting  their  ideas  into  a 
regular  and  ufeful  method.   While  others  who 
have  read  and  thought  in  a  carelefs  and  deful- 
tory  manner,  without  order  or   connexion,  • 
though  their  abilities  may  be  of  a  fuperior 
caft,  though  the  dock  of  their  ideas  may  be 
very  confiderable,  and  though  they  may  oc- 
cafionally  appear  to  advantage  in  general  con- 
▼erfatioQ,  yet  their  opinions  and   habits  of 
thinking  will  commonly  be  deilitute  of  con- 
fiftency.  They  can  feldom  attain  to  any  great 
elevation  of  thought,   or  comprehenfion  of 
mind  ;   and  are  rarely  qualified  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  extend  the  limits  of  fcience,  or  to 
promote  the  inteUe£l;ual  and  moral  improve-* 
ment  of  mankind. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION  I. 
Nature  and  JJfe  •ftbe  Pbilofopby  of  Mind. 

Philosophy  is  the  inveftigadoa  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  by  an  accurate  obfervation  of 
fele£h  phenomena,  and  the  application  of 
principles  fo  difcovered  to  the  folution  of 
other  natural  appearances. 

The  province  of  NATURAL  philosophy, 
is  to  inveftigate  the  laws,  and  to  refolve  the 
phenomena,  of  the  material  univerfe. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND,  investigates 

the  laws,  and  explains  the  phenomena^  of  the 

intelledlual  world. 

B  Knowledge, 
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Knowle3ge,  fays  Idrd  Baconi  is  power« 
Natural  philosophy  opens,  enlarges,  and 
(Irengthens  the  mind  j  it  teaches  men  to 
apply  the  powers  of  nature  to  the  greateft 
advantage,  for  the  improTcment  of  the  arts, 
and  for  the  convenience,  embellifhment,  and 
comfort  of  human  life. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND 

teaches  man  to  know  himfelf,  and  to  im- 
prove, dired,  and  exert  bis  iutelle£tual  fa« 
culties  in  a  manner  the  mod  beneficial  to 
himfelf  and  others. 

In  particular,  it  impreiles  a  juft  fenfe  of  the 
dignity  of  our  rational  nature,  and  the  great 
end  6f  intelle^ual  exiftence  ;  it  directs  to  the 
bed  method  of  cultivating  the  mental  powers^^ 
of  preventing  or  corre<fling  prejudice  and 
error,  and  of  enlarging  the  ftock  of  ufeful 
knowledge.  By  analyfmg  the  principles  of 
adlion,  and  tracing  the  origin  and  progreft 
of  affedion,  habit,  and  charader,  it  leads  t6 
the  proper  difciplinc  of  the  heart,  and  fup* 
plies  the  mdft  efficacious  means  of  corredl- 
ing  all  undue  bias  of  felf-love,  of  refilling 
the  motives  to  vice,  of  ireftraining  the  exor- 
bitance of  the  paflions,  of  cultivating  virtooni 
principles,  and  of  attaining  that  jufl:  and  beau- 
tiful 
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tifol  fymmetry  of  the  affcdions,  that  ele- 
vation of  mind  and  difintereflednefs  of  cha* 
-rafler,  which,  when  combined  with  vigour 
of  intellefk  and  comprehenfion  of  views, 
conftitute  the  true  dignify  and  happipefs  o^ 
msLXU 

ft 

A  correct  knowledge  of  the  ftru6:ure  of  the 
mind)  as  far  as  it  can  be  attained,  is  alfo  of 
great  ufe  in  fecial  life.  It  neceflfarily  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  every  juft  theory  of  religioa 
and  morals*  It  is  efpecially  eflential  to  the 
conduct  of  education  upon  a  rational,  liberal, 
and  uf^ful  plan ;  both  as  it  leads  to  the  mod 
cafy  and  impreffive  mode  of  communicating 
inftnidion,  and  as,  by  expofing  to  view  the 
various  fprings  of  adion  in  the  breaft,  it 
direSs  the  intelligent  obferver  to  that  mode 
of  condud:  and  of  difcipline  by  which  the 
tender  and  fufceptible  mind  may  be  preferved 
from  the  aberrations  of  folly,  and  the  pollution 
of  vice  ;  may  be  formed  to  wifdom,  honour, 
and  virtue ;  and  may  be  led  to  the  acquiiition 
of  thofe  habits  by  which  it  may  be  qualified 
to  appear  with  the  mofl:  diflinguifhed  luftre 
and  advantage  in  that  fphere,  whether  of  pub- 
lic or  of  private  life^  -  in  which  it  may  be  de- 
ftined  afterwards  to  move. 

B  2  In 
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In  the  political  world,  a  profound  kno^ 
kdge  of  human  nature  is  of  the  moft  obvious 
importance.  It  not  only  qualifies  the  well  in- 
formed and  fagacious  ftatefman  to  judge  cor«- 
redly  of  the  true  intereft  of  the  comlnunitj 
at  large,  but  it  teaches  him  how  to  guide  the 
various  pafHons  and  contending  interefts  of 
parties,  and  of  individuals,  to  the  general  good: 
and/  by  adapting  meafures  to  circumftances 
that  arife,  and  by  accommodating  them  to  the 
Tiews  and  feelings  of  the  different  clafies  of 
the  community,  to  conciliate  the  aSedion  of 
the  people,  and  to  fecure  a  willing  and  almoft^ 
unlimited  fubje£tion  to  civil  authority,  ind^ 
pendent  of  the  exerqife  of  external  force* 

Finally,^  th&  analyfis  of  the  human  mifld- 
is  a  fublime  and  interefting  fubjed  of  pbilo*- 
fophical  fpeculation,  which  tends  beyond  all 
others  to  correct,  enlarge,  and  exalt  our  con^ 
ceptions  of  the  attributes  and  charaAer  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  foK 
the  moft  rational  and  exalted  piety. 
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SECTION  II. 

Rules  of  Pbilofopbifing. — Pbilofophical 

Hypotkejis. 

THE  lULEs  OF  PHiLOSOPHisiNo,  which, 
{foce  the  timeof  Newton, have  been  univerfally 
^opted  by  philpfophers,  and  a  ^xiOi  adher- 
ence to  which  has  been  the  fource  of  all  mo- 
dem improvemente  ia  natural  philofophy,  are 
the  following : 

Firft,  that  no  more  caufes  of  phenomena 
are  to  be  /admitted  than  what  are  real,  and 
fufficient  to  explain  appearances. 

Secondly,  that  phenomena  of  the  fame 
iort  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fame  caufe. 
And 

Thirdly,  that  qualities  which  are  invari- 
ably found  to  belong  to  all  fubftances  to  which 
experiments  can  be  applied,  are  to  be  fup- 
pofed  to  belong  to  iill  fubftances.  • 

Thefe  rules,  which  have  been  fo  fuccefsfully 
applied  to  the  invefligation  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  ought  to  be  adhered  to  with  equal 

B  3  rigour 
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rigour  in  our  attempts  to  folve  the  pheno-* 
mena  of  the  mind  *. 

A  HYPOTHESIS  is  thc  fuppofed   caufe  of 

known   phenomena.      That  a  charged  jar 

•  *  ■  ■ 

will  give  a  difagreeable  (hock  to  a  perfon 
who  forms  a  part  of  the  eledtric  circuit  be- 
tween the  inner  and  the  outer  coating  is  an 
eftabliftied  fad.  But,  that  by  the  adion  of 
the  machine  the  equilibrium  of  the  ckario 
fluid  is  diflurbed,  that  one  fide  of  the  Jar  ia 
eledrified  pofitively,  and  the  other  negatively, 
and  that  the  (hock  is  produced  by  the  effort 
of  the  eledric  fluid  to  rcftore  the  equilibrium, 
is  a  theory  or  hypothefig. 

Many  perfons  have  conceived  a  ilrong  dit 
like  to  hypothefes,  as  fqch,  and  think  that  phi-^ 
lofophy  Ihould  confine  itfelf  wholly  to  fada 
and  experiments.     This  is  unreafonable* 

A  man  who  makes  experiments  at  randon^ 
may  accidentally  hit  upon  forac  important 
difcovery.  But  as  all  rational  hypothefes  are 
formed  upon  fome  analogies  to  known  fads, 
a  philofopher  who  purfues  a  courfe  of  expen 

»  Hartley  on  Man,  ch.  i.  p.  i. 
Friefiley  oa  Matter  and  Spiriti  vol.  i.  p.  4,  %^ 

rimenta 
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fiments  to  verify,  corrc£l,  or  difprove  a  hy- 
pothefis,  will  be  much  more  likely  to  extend 
the  limits  of  knowledge.     And  the  hiftory  of 
philofophy  proves  that  fomc  of  the  moft  im- 
portant difcoveries   have  been    made,   acci* 
dentally  or  otherwife,  in  ^his  way.     Tycho 
Brah^  warned  Kepler  againft  indulging  fan- 
ciful hypothcfes :    but   the  ardent  mind  of 
that  acute    philofopher    revolted    from   the 
yoke  of  authority*     And  obferving  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  folar  fyftem  could  not  be 
explained  by  thi  fuppofltion  that  the  planets 
moved  in  circular  orbits  about  the  fun  fixed 
in  the  centre,  it  occurred  to  him  to  examine 
the  phenomena  by  placing  the  fun  in  the 
focus  of  an  ellipfe;  and  by  this  means  he  was 
led  to  the  difcovery  of  the  true  forms  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  and  gradually  developed  the 
important  fa6t,  that  the  fquares  of  the  times 
of  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  planets, 
are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  diftances 
from  the  fun*» 

It  is  an  inferior,  but  not  an  inconfiderable 
advantage  of  a  philofophical  hypothefis,  that, 
by  arranging  and  clarifying  fads  which  have 

•  Maclaurin's  View  of  Newton's  Philofophy,  p.  47. 

B  4  beea 
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been  already  difcovered,  it  affift^  the  oicmory 
in  retaining  and  recollecting  them,  and  thus 
facilitates  the  progreffive  improvement  of 
icience*. 

When  a  hypothefis  is  fully  eftablilhed  it 
becomes  a  fad ;  and  new  hypothefes  are  thea 
invented  to  account  for  thefe  fads*  Thus 
we  are  gradually  led  on,  through  a  feries  of 
fubordinate  caufes,  to  the  great  Firft  Caufe  of 
alU  The  Copemican  theory  of  the  univeric,^ 
which  was  at  firfl  a  hypothefis,  has  long 
been  verified  by  obfervatipn  and  demon- 
ilration.  And  the  inquiries  of  ailronomers 
have  (ince  been  direded  to  explore  the  hidden 
caufes  of  the  known  revolutions  of  the  ce-» 
leftial  bodies. 

The  principal  inconvenience  of  philofo- 
phical  hypothefes  arifes  from  the  danger  to 
which  the  inventors  or  patrons  of  them  arc  ex-» 
pofed,  of  being  too  ftrongly  attached  to  them, 
and  of  aflfuming  them*  as  fads  before  they 
have  ))een  fiifficiently  proved.  In  this  cafe,  the 
judgment  is  biaffed  in  deciding  upon  expe- 
riments: arguments  the  moft  trivial,  and 
appearances  the  ^oft  fuperficial,  which  h* 

*  Stewart's  Elements  of  the  Pbilpfopby  of  tbe  Human 
Mind,  p.  4^7—459, 

vour 
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vour  the  dirling  fyftem,  are  often  received 
as  demonftrations,  while  fads  the  moft  pal- 
pable, and  obj^dions  th^  moft  weighty,  are 
overlooked  or  treated  with  contempt.  A 
true  philofopher  will  vigilantly  guard  againft 
this  fedudive  prejudice.  His  (ble  objed  is 
truth)  and  he  will  be  ready  to  difcard  the  moft 
favourite  hypothefis  when  it  (hall  be  proved 
to  be  erroneous.  ^^  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
^^  ftriking  circumfiance  in  the  charader  of 
**  Sydenham,  that,  although  foil  of  hypo- 
*•  thetical  reafoning,  it  did  not  render  him 
^^  the  lefs  attentive  to  obiervation:  atKl  that 
^^  his  hypothefes  feem  to  have  fat  fo  loofely 
^^  about  him,  that  either  they  did  not  influ- 
^^  ence  his  pradice  at  all,  or  he  could  eafily 
^*  abandon  them  whenever  they  would .  not 
**  bend  to  experience  *•'* 

That  hypothefis  is  moft  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature,  and  therefore  the  moft  pro-- 
bable,  which  iblves  the  greateft  number  of  ap- 
pearances by  the  feweft  and  fimple^  prin** 
ciples  t« 

^  Dugald  StewacFs  Element^  &(u  p.  438<^^«  ' . 
t  Fricftley  on  Eledridty,  part  iii.  fe£t*  u 
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CHAPTER    I. 

6BNSRAL  BNUMERATION  OF  THE  FACUL" 

TIB8-^P»RCBPTiPlf. 


SECTION  I. 

V 

General  Accmta  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind. — ' 
Hypothejis  ofComfnon  Senfe  escamined. 

The  faculties  of  the  human  mind 
are  thofe  powers  or  properties  by  which  Ithe 
man  becomes  capable  of  adion,  enjoyment,  or 
fuSering.  They  may  be  clafied  under  the  foU 
lowing  heads : 

I.  Perception,  or  the  faculty  by  which 
we  acquire  fenfations  and  ideas.  This  is  the 
primary  faculty  of  mind, 

IL  The  capacity  for  pleasure  an£^ 

PAIM.# 

ni.  Association,  which  is  that  principle 

or  faculty  by  which  two  or  more  fenfations^ 

ideas,  or  motions,  are  fo  united  together  that 

any  one  of  them  imprefied  alone  ihall  excitQ 

all  the  reft. 

:  Thit 
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This  principle  is  applied  by  Dr.  Hartley  to 
the  folution  of  all  the  complex  phenomena  of 
the  human  mind. 

IV.  Sensation  is  the  faculty  of  acquiring 
certain  internal  feelings,  by  the  impreflion  of 
external  objeds  upon  the  correfpondent  or- 
gans of  fenfe*  Thefe  internal  feelings  are 
called  fenfations. 

V.   The    UNDEISTANDINO,   on    INTEL* 

tECT.     This  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  con-- 
temphte  ideas,  and  purfue  truth. 

VI.,  Memory,  which  Is  the  power  of  re- 
tsuning  and  recoUeding  idea?,  in  the  fame 
order  in  which  they  were  acquired,  or  in 
which  impreffions  were  made. 

VII.  Imagination  is  the  power  of  re- 
colle6ting  and  combining  ideas,  in  an  order 
different  from  that  in  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally impreffed. 

VIII.  Affections,  or  passions,  arc 
feelings  arifing  from  the  perception  of  plea- 
fure  or  pain ;  that  is,  of  natural  good  and  evil, 
according  te  the  circumftances  in  which  they 
are  placed.  **  By  the  afFedions,"  fays  Dr* 
Hartley,  *'  we  are  es^cited  to  purfue  happinefs 
^^  and  all  its  means,^  to  flee  from  mifery  and 
*^  all  its  apparent  caufes." 

The 
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TH  FACULTIES  OF  MIND. 

The  PRIMARY  AFFECTIONS  are  ten:  five 
grateful,  and  five  ungrateful. 

The  five  grateful  affections  are  Wc^ 
defire,  hope,  joy,  and  pleafing  recolledtioo. 

Love  arifes  from  the  contemplation  of  na« 
tural  good  abftradedly  confidered  ;  DBSiRSy 
from  confidcring  it  as  polfible ;  hop£,  from 
natural  good,  confidered  as  .probable;  JOY» 
from  the  a^ual  poiTeflion  of  it ;  and  pleas* 
ING  recollection  is  excited  by  the  review 
of  it  iTvhen  pad. 

The  five  correfponding  ungrateful  af- 
fections are  ifATR£i>,  aversion,  fear, 
soRROW,and  displeasing  recollection, 
which  are  excited  refpedlively  by  the  confi* 
deration  of  natural  evil  in  the  abfi;ra£l,  or  as 
pofiible,  probable,  prefent,  or  paft. 

The  more  COMPLEX  affections  are  com-' 
pounded  of  the  primary  on$6,  and  their  ana« 
lyfis  will  be  hereafter  explained  *. 

IX.  Volition  is  that  ftate  of  mind  wluch 
immediately  precedes  anions  that  are  called 
voluntary.  It  is  a  liiodificatlon  of  the  a|fe(;« 
tion  of  defire# 


Hartley  on  Man,  part  i*  cfa.  iii«  fed.  iii'  ad  fin* 

X.  Power 
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X.  Power  is  that  faculty  which  the  mind 
pofleflfeSy  or  is  fuppo£ed  to  poflefs,  of  exe- 
cuting its  volitions  *• 

It  has  .been  advanced  as  a  felf-evident  fa£t^ 
tiiat  all  the  f^ulties  of  mind  are  original 
principles^  that  the  afiedlioos  are  mftin^ive, 
and  that  fome  dictates  of  the  intellect  are 
primary  truthS)  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  infallible  fuggeftions  of  the  Great  Author 
of  the  conflitution  of  man,  and  are  not 
amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  reafon  ;  that  the 
fuggeftions  of  the  moral  infliuds,  antecedent 
Co  all  reafoning,  are  of  the  higheft  and  moft 
facred  authority^  and  that  the  negled  of  thefe 
fuggefUoBS,  and  much  more  a£ling  in  contr»o 
didion  to  them,  is  in  a  very  high  degree  cri- 
-minal  and  dangerous.  Thefe  innate  principled 
•baVe  been  multiplied  arbitrarily  and  indefi- 
-aitely  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  plcafure  which 
BHjn  take  in  hunting  and  fifhing,  and  even  the 
Jove  of  war  and  military  glory,  have  been  in- 
ieitod  inthfi  catalogue  of  nisttural  inftinds  *t« 

^  Hardey  on  Man,  pan  i.  Introda£lion. 
f  Rcid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  p.  102— 105. 
■  ■     ■    Effiiy  on  Intclldfluai  Powers,  ,p.  304,  305. 
JEilay  on  A£ii?e  Powers,  p.  312, 
KaiiM'a  Sbescbes^  of  the  HLlory  of  Man,  part  i. 

The 
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The  advocates  of  this  hypothefis  do  not 
attempt  to  reafon  upon  it,  or  to  bring  evi* 
dence  in  fupport  of  it.  They  at  once  affumc 
it  as  a  fa€t ;  and  if  any  objed:ion  be  pro- 
pofed,  it  is  filenced  by  an  authoritative  appeal 
to  common  fenfe* 

Againft  this  hypothelis,  v^hich  surrogates  (b 
much  and  proves  fo  little,  it  is  objected,  that 
the  aifedions,  and  likewife  the  intelle6lual  and 
moral  principles,  if  inftinCkive,  would  be  uni* 
verfal,  and  their  didates  irrefiftible,  like  thofc 
of  fight,  hearing,  and  the  other. natural  fenfei; 
that  fome  even  of  the  flrongeft  afiedions 
are  allowed  to  be  faditious,  as  the  love  of 
money,  from  which  we  may  reafonably 
infer  that  all  are  fo,  though  fome  may  have 
been  generated  before  the  memoiy  began  to 
regifter  its  ideas  ;  that  many  principles,  which 
are  dated  by  the  advocates  for  this  hypo- 
thefis  as  primary  truths  and  felf--evideQt 
moral  principles,  have  been  doubted  and  de- 
nied ;  that  the  hypothefis  of  inftindive  prin- 
ciples is  deftitute  of  fimplicity,  and  therefore 
contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  nature; 

« 

that  it  explains  no  phenomena,  but  rather 
gives  up  every  thing  as  inexplicable;  that 
refolving  all  facidties  and  afieftions  into  in^ 

ilina:. 


ilind,  puts  a  ftop  to  reafoifing  and  to  phi« 
lofophical  refearch;  and  that  appealing  to 
common  fenfe  for  the  eilablifhment  of  a 
hypotheiis,  is  little  better  than  fetting  up 
vulgar  prejudice,  or  gratuitous  and  confident 
aflertion,  as  the  ftandard  of  truth** 

A  muck  (impler  and  more  truly  philofo- 
phical  hypothefis,  whieh  aflumes  perception, 
a  capacity  for  pleafure  and  pain,  and  the 
power  of  affociating  ideas,  as  the  only  origin 
nal  faculties,  and  which  explains  all  the  phe* 
nomena  of  mind  by  thefe  principles  alone, 
has  been  propofed  by  Dn  Hartley,  and  will 
hereafter  be  more  fully  ftated  and  explained* 

SECTION  IL 

Of  Perce^icn.—Tbe  Seat  of  the  Sentient 

Principle. 

PERCEPTION  is  the  primary  attribute  o^ 
mind.  It  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  acquire 
icnfations  and  ideas. 

•  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 
OfwalcTs  Appeal  to  Common  Senfe  in  behalf  of 

ReUgipn. 
Beattie  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth. 
Prieftley's  Examination  of  Reid|  Bcattie^  and  Ofwald* 
Cooper*^  Trafifa,  p.  39— 4St 

Sen- 
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Sensations,  arc  feelings  excited  by  the 
impreifions  of  external  objeds  upoa  the  orgaos 
of  fenfe. 

iDicAS,  are  revived  imprefliods  or  feeliags, 
when  the  QhjcSt  or  archetype  is  withdrawn* 

This  is  Dr.  Hartley's  ajccouat  of  feniatiaa^ 
,  and  ideas,  and  in  the  main  it  agrees  with 
that  of  Mr.  Locke.  Dr.  Reid  (lut.  Powers, 
{!•  360.)  diilikes  the  word  idea^  and  prefers 
conception.  The  terms  are  of  little  confe- 
quence ;  the  fa£t  is  obvious,  and  the  diftinc* 
tion  between  ideas^  or  conceptions,  and  fenfai- 
tiOB%  is  eafily  underftood  and  univerfally  ad- 
mitted* 

Perception  is  an  indefinable  principle  or 
power.  Its  exiftence  qin  only  be  known  by 
confcioufnefs,  or  the  experience  which  every 
man  has  of  what  pafTes  within  himfelf.  It  is 
an  old  obfervation,  that  the  mind  is  as  in<- 
capable  of  compreliefiding  the  nature  c^  per-* 
caption,  as  tlie  eye  of  feeing  itfdf  *• 

Perception  is  ufually  afiiimed  to  be  a  (im« 
pie  principle,  an  indivifible  power;  and  many 
.conciuiions  of  no  fmall  importance  are  de- 
duced from  this  fuppofed  Amplicity ;  fuch  as 
the  immateriality,  the  inextenfion,  the  indiC- 

'  ♦  Cic.  Tufc.  Quaeft,  lib.  i.  fcO.  28. 

3  cerptibility 
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ccrptibility,  the  incorruptibility,  and  even  the 
natural  immortality  of  the  percipient  prin-=> 
ciple  and  fubftance.  But  the  abfolute  (im- 
plicity  of  perception  is  not  to  be  conceded 
without  proof.  Ab(tra£t  ideas,  fuch  as  caufe 
and  effedl ;  and  mental  afFefliond,  fuch  as 
de(ire,  hope,  fear,  love,  and  hatred,  are  vuU 
garly  thought  to  be  fimple  feelings,  but  are^ 
in  fadli  exceedingly  complex.  Life,  whethei' 
▼egetable  or  aniifnal,  is  commonly  prefumed 
to  be  a  (imple  principle  ;  yet  it  is  unqueftion*- 
ably  the  refult  of  very  complex  organization  : 
why  then  may  not  perception  be  a  complex 
feeling,  refulting  from  the  combination  of 
feme  unknown  fimple  principles,  capable  of 
being  refolved  into  its  conftituent  prin*» 
ciples,  and  of  being  the  property  of  a  dif- 
cerptible  and  jdiflbluble  fubftance  ?  Perhaps 
future  and  more  accurate  obfervations  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind  may  folve  this  difficult 
problem ;  in  the  mean  time  it  is  unwar* 
rantable  to  decide  with  cpnBdence  in  a  cal'e 
of  which  we  are  totally  ignorant.' 

That  the  seat  op  perception,  or  of  the 
fentient  principle,  whatever  that  be,  is  in  the 
BRAIN,  has  been  argued  from  the  followirig 

ConfiderationSi 

c  The 
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The  nerves  upon  which  fenfatido  and  mo^ 
tion  depend,  originate  in  the  brain* 

If  a  ftrait  ligature  be  made  upon  any  nerre^ 
er  if  it  be  cut  afunder,  fenfation  continties  ia 
the  part  that  is  connected  with  the  brain,  and 
ceafes  in  that  which  is  feparated^rom  it» 

In  men,  and  in  mo'fl  other  animalsi  death 
enfues  if  the  head  be  cut  ofi,^  or  the  braint 
taken  but,  or  the  cerebellum  wounded* , 

All  known  diforders  which  slScSL  the  intel* 
led  are  feated  in  the  brain* 

The  principal  organs  of  fenfe  are  placed  in 
the  head,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  brain» 

Dr.  Watts  remarks  that,  when  we  tbink|/ 
we  feel  a  confcioufnefs  that  the  faculty  theH 
exerted  exifts  within  the  head. 

It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  particulair 
tegiori  of  the  brain  with  which  the  power 
of  thinking  is  more  immediately  conneded. 
But  as  the  nerves  originate  in  the  medullary  part 
of  the  brain,  and  are  themfelves  of  a  wbit« 
medullary  fubftance  j  as  the  perfedion  of  the 
faculties  depends  upon  the  perfeflion  of  the 
medullary  fubftance ;  and  as  all  injuries  to  that 
fubftance  affed  the  trains  of  ideas  proportion-* 
ably;  it  is  fufficiently  manifeft  that  the  whifof 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  is  the  imme^ 

8  diatc 
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diate  inflrument   bj   which  ideas  are    pre* 
iented  to  the  mind  *.  , 

Some  philofophers  have  liippdfed  the  fen- 
tient  principle  to  be  feated  in  the  meninges, 
others^  in  the  fourth  ventricle  of  thd  brain^  or 
in  the  corpora  ftriata^  Des  dartes  thought 
that  it  had  its  place  in  the  pineal  gland. 
Gome  of  the  ancients  placed  it  in  the  heart, 
and  Van  Helmont  in  the  mouth  of  the 
ftomach  f .  ' 

*  Hartleji  part  i.  prop.  ty2\ 

Darwin's  Zoonomia,  vol.  L  fc£l.  2.   , 
^f  Keil's  Anatomy,  ch.  iv.  fe£t.  l|  3.  yii.  i— 3.. 

CarteGas  de  PaflT.  fef^.  32,  38,  47. 
-     Bacon's  Natural  Hiftory,  cent.  4.  numb.  400. 

Watts,  effay  lii,  p.  78—80. 

t)oddridgc'8  Lcdlures;  prop.  iv. 
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PLEASURE  AND  PAI17. 


CHAPTER    ir. 


OF   THE    CAPACITY    FOR   PLEASURE   AND 

« 

PAIN. 


1  HE  exiftence  of  this  capacity  we  karn 
by  confcioufnefs ;  what  PLEASURE  and  paiw 
are  we  learn  by  experience ;  and  they  are 
feelings,  the  idea  of  wbich  cannot  be  commu-^ 

nicatcd  by  definition. 

That  which  produces  pleafure  is  called 
natural  good  ;  that  which  produces  paio 
is  natural  evil. 

The  pleaftires  and  pains  ate  either  sensible 
or  intellectual  ;  that  is,  they  are  the  efie£t 
either  of  sensations  or  ideas:  and  each 
will  be  confidered  in  its  proper  order. 

Some  degree  of  pleafure  or  pain  feems  ta 
accompany  ,all  our  fenfations  and  internal 
feelings,  and  to  be  neceflary  to  excite  attea- 
tibn  to  the  obje(a3  of  perception. 

The  pleafures  and  pains  of  children  evi- 
dently rclult  entirely  from  prefent  impref- 
lions:   this  feems  likev/ife  to  be  in  a  great 

meafure 
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meafure  the  cafe  with  brutes,  efpecially  with 
thofe  of  the  lefs  fagacious  fpecies.  But  as 
reafoQ  advances  to  ipaturlty,  pleafure  and 
pain  become  more  dependent  upon  affocia- 
tion,  and  are  lefs  conneded  with  immediate 
ienfible  imprefiions ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  balance  may  be  greatly  in  favour  of  plea- 
fuci^  when  the  prefent  fenfible  impreffion  is 
fevere  pain ;  and  converfely,  pain  may  pre- 
ponderate, when  th^  prefent  fenfatioh  is  ex-* 
quifitely  pleafurable.  But  the  analyfls  of  the 
various  claifes  of  pleaft^res  and  pains  will  h^ 
the  fubjed  of  future  inquiry^ 


c  3 
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CHAPTER    III. 


or   THE    LAW    OF    A&SOCIATlOK — AlfD   Of 
THE  THEORIES  WHICH  HATE  BBSN  PRO; 
.    POSED    FOR    EXPLAZMINGf    THB  PH£M(]^ 
ME^A  OF  THE  MIKQ« 


SECTION  I. 

« 

0/ the  Law  'of  JJoclation. 

-Association  is  that  law  of  the  mind 

by  which  two  or  more  fenfations,  ideas,  or 
xnufcular  motions  are  fp  united,  that  any  one 
of  them  imprefled  alone  fliall  introduce  all 
the  ideas  or  motions  connefted  with  it. 

The  exigence  of  this  law  we  learn  by 
confcioufnefs,  and  it  is  proved  by  all  the 
phenomena  of  mind.  Of  the  phyfical 
caufe  of  this  cohefion  of  fenfations,  ideas, 
and  mufcular  motions,  we  are  ignorant  j  as 
we  alfo  are  of  the  caufes  of  the  cohefiort  and 
pf  the  gravitation  of  matter.    This  law  feems 

tQ 
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Co  baTC  been  firft  noticed  by  Mr.  Locke^  but 
hfi  applies  it  to  the  folution^of  very  few  phe« 
pomcna*  Mr.  Gay,  in  a  DifTertation  upon 
Virtue,  prefixed  to  Law's  tranllation  of 
King*s  Origin  of  Evil,  deduces  the  moral 
feelings  from  aJOfociation  :  and  Dr»  Hartley 
traces  all,  or  at  lead  moft  of  the  other  phe^ 
Aomena  of  mind  to  the  fathe  caufe. 

All  internal  feelings  not  being  feniationS| 
are  by  Dr.  Hartley  called  ideas, 

Idbas  are  either  simpi^e  orcoMPLBX. 

A  SIMPLE,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  a 
ilngular  or  particular  idea,  is  the  idea  of  one 
individual  objed.  Thefe  Dr.  Hartley  calls 
ideas  of  fenfation,  becaufe  they  refemble  fen«^ 
fations. 

Complex ,IDEA8  are  made  up  of  fimplQ 

ideas.  Thefe  Dn  Hartley  calls  intelledual 
ideaSy  of  which  ideas  fenfations  are  the  ele«» 
Aients  *• 

^  The  LAW  OF  AssociATiQK  extends  to 
sCHSA;riOK8,  to  ideas,  and, to  muscular 

.BfOTIONS, 

*  Hartlejy  vaL  i.  part  u  Introdu&ion*  * 
It  would  have  been  better  if  Dr.  Hartley  had  ufed  the 
DTords  fingle  and  compound^  inftead  of  fimple  and  com-» 
plcx ;  other  definitions  having  been  p^evio^fl]r  appropri* 
sited  CO  thefe  term^  by  Mr.  Locke. 

G^  First, 
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First,  The  law  of  assqciatior  ha« 
refpedl  to  sensations.  A  sensatiom 
may  be  aflbciated  with  other  sensations^ 
with  ideas,  or  with  muscular  motions. 

Case  L  A  sensation,  after  having  been 
aflTociated  a  fuiBcient  number, of  times  with 
another  sensation,  will,  when  imprefled 
alone,  excite  the  simple  idea  correlponding 
with  the  other  fenfatioa. 

Thus  nanies  excite  the  ideas  of  vifible  ob* 
jefts,  and  yifible  objects  of  names.  Hearing 
a  particular  tune  has  been  known  to  excite  in 
the  Swifs  troopSj  when  at  a  diftance  from  their 
country,  an  irrefiftible  defire  of  Tcturning 
home.  And  captain  King  relates,  that  the 
fight. of  a  half-worn  pewter  fpoon,  in  a  mi- 
ferable  ^ut  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Awatflca,  (lamped  on  the  baekwith  the  word- 
London,  excited  a  train  of  pleafitlg  th\)«ghts; 
anxious  hopes,  and  tender  recoUedlloris,  i'n 

•  • 

the  breads  of  himfelf  and  his  companions, 
which  it  was  impoffible  to  defcribc.  Thfc 
power  of  Aflbciation  is,  indeed,  too  obvious  to 
be  Qverlooked  by  the  mod  fuperficial  obferver^ 
pf  human  nature  *• 

f  Stewart  on  the  Human  Mind,  p.  2iCr-277« 

^  REMARKS, 
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REMARKS. 

1.  A  Senfation  afTociated  with  another  Sen* 
iation  can  only  excite  the  Idea  of  the  obje£t : 
not  the  very  Senfation  itfelf,  for  to  this  the 

prefence  of  the  archetype  is  univerfaliy  necef* 
fary. 

2.  Senfations  are  imprefled  either  at  the 
fame  inftant  of  tiitie,  or  in  contiguous  fuccel^ 
five  inftants.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  cor- 
rcfponding  affociations  arc  either  fynchro- 
jaows,  or  fucceffive.  The  name  of  an  objed^ 
forinftance  an  orange,  is  often  imprefTed  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  vifible  appearance, 
Che  flavour,  the  odour,  ^nd  the  tangible  qua- 
lities ;  in  which  cafe  the  name,  or  the  vifible 
appearance  alone,  will  excite  at  once  the  cor- 
jefpondent  ideas  of  all  the  other  qualities,  and 
't)ie  afTociation  will  be  fynchronous. 

But,  if  the  impreffions  be  made  in  fuc*' 
xelfion,  as  in  the  repetition  of  the  alphabet^ 
^he  cardinal  numbers,  the  notes  of  a  fimple 
melody,  the  lines  of  a  poem,  or  the  like,  the 
'aflbciation  will  be  fucceffive,  and  the  firft  will 
introduce  the  fecond,  the  fecond  the  third, 
^nd  fo  on,     Thus  the  two  or  three  firft  notes 

of 
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of  a  familiar  tune  fuggeft  the  ideas  of  the  reft 
in  fucceflion. 

ft 

3,  Aflbciations  are  moft  eafily  formed,  and 
mo&  permanent,  when  they  are  attended  with 
a  confiderable  degree  either  of  pleafure  or 
pain. 

4.  If  the  fame  Senfation  be  aOTociated  at 
different  times  i^ith  various  other  Senfaidons^ 
it  will  at  length,  when  imprefled  alone,  excite 
ideas-  of  all  the  reft ;  which  by  afTociaiioa 
will  gradually  coalefce,  and  form  one  complex 
idea. 

A  child  is  told  to  call  a  particular  animal 
a  dog  :  in  this  cafe  the  word  dog. excites  the 
idea  of  that  individual  on!y.  He  afterwardt 
fees  another  animal  which  is  alfo  called  a 
dog;  after  which  tjie,  word  dog  excites  not 
the  idea  of  the  firft,  nor  of  the  fccond  indi- 
vidual  only,  but  an  indidind  feeling  com- 
pounded of  both.  The  fame  procefs  takes  place 
« 

in  fucceedlng  cafes ;  till  at  laft  his  generid 
idea  of  a  dog  becomes  a  complex  feeling,  com« 
pounded  of  all  the  different  fenfations  which 
have  been  imprefled  upon,  his  mind:  and 
comparing  in  many  inftances  the  points  ctf 
refemblance  in  thofe  animals  to  which  the 
|amc  name  is  given,  he  learns  to  apply  it 

•  wit^ 
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with  propriejty  to  all  animals  of  the  fame  fpe-* 
ciesy  that  is^  which  agree  in  certain  commoa 
properties*  Thus  abftrad  ideas  are  prcgrel^ 
iively  formed  I  and  the  ufe  of  abftradl  an4 
general  terms  is  gradually  acquired*  In  the 
fame  manner  children  form  the  geqqral  idea, 
and  learn  rhe  proper  application^  of  the  words 
man^  horfe^  quadrupedi  adibr,  judge^  phiio-? 
fopher,  foldier^  and  the  like. 

To  this  fource  are  to  be  traced  all  inteU 
Ie£tual)  moral,  anji  abftra£t  ideas  of  every 
defcription :  fojidity,  duration,  virtue,  caufe^ 
^SeGty  &c.,  may  be  refolved  into  ia^ple  ideas 
pffeniatipn. 

The  coalefcence  of  thefe  ideas  is  fome* 
times  fa  perfed  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  feparate  and  analyfe  them*  Ideas  the  mo(^ 
pomplex.will  often  wear  the  appearance  of  per* 
fed  fimplicity,  and  will  bear  no  refembl^nce  to 
tiie  eleuikents  of  which  they  are  formed*  So 
the.  whitenefs  of  the  fui>'s  light>  though  comt 
pounded  of  the  feven  primary  colours,  ret 
feo^bles  none  of  them,  and  is  commonly  mifr 
taken  for  a  fimple  and  original  coloun 

Thefe  gri)upes  of  ideas  are  fometimes  iJj 
/Irongly  aflbciated  with  a  fingle  word,  that  it 
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fhali  excite  the  whole  at  once,  with  the  fame 
precifioQ  as  if  they  had  been  originally  fim- 
pie  ienfations  :  for  inftance,  king,  chancellor^ 
player,  thought,  affedion,  and  the  like. 

5«  In  the  cafe  of  compound  fenfations,  the 
fccurrencc  of  one  will  by  aflbciation  excite 
the  ideas  of  all  the  reft. 
*  In  this  manner  the  combination  of  the  ideas 
of  individuals  forms  the  idea  of  fpecies,  the 
coalefcence  of  the  ideas  of  fpecies  forms  the 
idea  of  genera,  and  that  of  inferior  the  idea 
of  fuperior  genera;  and'thefe  having  been 
for  a  iuSicient  length  of  time  afTodated  with 

the  name,  the  found  of  the  word  will  at 

*  • 

i>nce  excite  the  whole  compound  idea.  Thus 
the  mind  rifes  from  the  idea  of  individuals, 
through  the  intermediate  genera,  till  it  reaches 
the  genus  generaliffimum,  or  the  abftra<3;  ide* 
of  being.    - 

Compound  ideas,  which  often  recur,  will 
gradually  adhere  more  clofely  together  ;  that 
is,  by  afibciation  fimple  ideas  will  run  into 
complex  ones,  complex  into  decomplex,  and 
fo  on  ad  infinitum.  Truth,  juftice,  benevo- 
lence, faithfulnefs,  &c.,are  all  complex  ideas. 
Virtue  pomprehends  them  all ;   but  the  con^^ 

ftituent 
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fittuent  ideas  fo  perfedly  coalefce  under  thk 
word,  that  one  is  not  to  be  diftinguilfaed  from 
the  reft. 

In  ideas  that  are  very  comjplex,  the  vifible 
appearance  is  ufually  the  mod  prominent,  and 
introduces  all  the  reft,  like  a  great  letter  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word.  Thus  the  words 
animal,  quadruped,  &c.,  (irft  excite  the  vifible 
appearance. 

Simple  or  original  ideas  of  fenfation,  which 
are  the  elements  of  complex  ideas,  refemble 
letters  which  are  the  elements  of  words:  the 
coalefcence  of  fimple  ideas  into  complex  rc- 
fembles  the  coalefcence  of  letters  into  words ; 
the  coalefcence  of  complex  into  decomplex 
ideas  refembles  the  coalefcence  of  words 
into  fcntences ;  and  thd  various  combina- 
tions of  decomplejf:  ideas  refemble  the  com- 
bination of  fentences  in  a  continued  dif- 
courfe./ 

6.  Succeffive  aflbciations  do  not  fo  co- 
alefce as  to  become  perfedly  fynchronous, 
but  they  have  a  manifeft  tendency  fo  to  do  ; 
the  intervals  between  the  ideas  being  (hort- 
ened  as  the  aflbciation  becomes  more  familiar. 
A  piece  of  muHc,  or  a  poem,  when  new,  ap- 
pears long,  becaufe  the  aflbciations  are  not 

formed ; 
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formed ;  but  when  it  becomes  familiar  ttitt^ 
mind  glances  over  the  whole  almoil  inftanti^ 
lieoufly  *» 

SECTION   IL 

^ejame  continue  Jk 

Case  IL  A  fiSNSATiQN  afibciated  a  fuf^ 
idcient  number  of  times  with  an  idea  will  at 
length  when  impreffed  alone  excite  that  very 
IB£  A*  ThuS)  words  aflbdated  with  ideas  will 
readily  excite  them  even  when  moft  complex. 
The  words  hero,  philofbpher,  fcholar,  jufticei 
truths  benevolence,  and  the  like,  whether 
written  or  pronounced,  immediately  call  up 
^ith'precifibn  the  correfpondent  ideas. 

Case  III.  A  sensation  aflbciated  with 
a  MUSCULAR  MOTION,  will,  after  a  fufBcient 
time,  excite  that  v^ry  motion  without  any 
intervening  adl  of  the  will.  A  perfon  mecha- 
toically  turns  his  eye  towards  a  man  who  calls 
him  by  his  name  ;  the  flavour  pf  food  excites 
the  adion  of  deglutition  ;  the  appearance  c^ 
the  path  guides  the  fteps  of  the  traveller  j  and 
the  fight  of  his  notes  governs  the  fingers  of 
the  mufical  performer, 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  part  u  ch-  i,  fcQ;  2. 

S£COSl)Lt| 
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Secont>ly,  The  law  of  associatioit 
has  refped  to  ideas* 

An  IDEA  may  be  afTociated  with  a  sens  A** 
TION,  with  an  IDEA,  and  with  a  muscular 

|dOTION« 

Case  L     An  idea  afTociated  a  fufiicient 
'  number  of  times  with  a  sensation,  will  ex- 

cite the  simple  iD£A  belonging  to  that  sen* 

SATION. 

I 

Thus  ideas,  fimple  or  complex,  which  have 
been  fufficiently  aiTociated  with  names,  will 
excite  the  ideas  of  their  refpcdive  names* 
The  colour  of  ihow,  will  fugged  the  term, 
white;  the  idea  of  a  chief  executive  magif- 
trate,  will  fuggeft  the  word,  king ;  and  the 
idea  of  giving  to  every  one  his  due,  will  call 
to  mind  the  cxpreffion,  juftice. 

Case  1 1.  An  idea  afTociated  with  ati 
4DEA  will  excite  that  very  idea*. 

Thus 


♦  The  tiunierotis  tfains  of  aflbcJajcd  ideas  are  divided 
byHume  into. three  clafles,  which  he  has  termed  contigaity^ 
caufation,  find  refcmblance.  "  Nor  {hould  we  wonder,** 
adds  Dr.  Darwin,  "  to  find  them  thus  cortnedled  together^ 
•*  flncc  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  our  lives  to  difpofe  them  into 
■*  thofe  three  ciafTes,  and  we  become  Valuable  to  ourfelvc^ 
•*  and  our  friends  is  we  faccecd  in  it.    Thofe  who  hav« 

"  combined 
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-  Thus  the  idea  of  benevolence  affociates  it- 
felf  with  that  of  merit ;  the  idea  of  courage 
with  that  of  honour ;  the  idea  of  great  ta- 
lents with  that  of  reverence}  the  idea  of 
cowardice  with  that  •  of  contempt ;  of  cm-* 
elty  with  horror  ;  and  of  meannefs  with 
ibame. 

Case  III.  .An  idea  aflbciated  with  a  mus- 
cular MOTION  will  excite  that  very  mus- 
cular MOTION  :  the  affe&ion  of  defire,  will 
produce  the  voluntary  motion  of  the  limhs ; 
the  affeiftion  of  joy,  will  produce  a  pleafing 
caft.  of  the  countenance ;  fear,  will  excite 
trembling ;  grief,  dejection ;  and  horror,  dif- 
tortioiu 


**  combined  an  extetifire  clafs  of  Ideas  by  contiguity  of  time 
'^  or  place^  are  men  learned  in  the  hillory  of  mankind,  and 
•*  of  the  fcicnccs  they  have  cultivated.  Thofe  who  have 
**  connecied  a  great  clafs  of  ideas  of  refemblance,  poiTefs  the 
^^  fource  of  the  ornaments  of  poetry  and  oratory,  and  all 
**  rational  analogy.  While  thofe  who  have  conne£ted  great 
'*  clafles  of  ideas  of  caufation>are  furnifhed  with  the  powers 
•*  of  producing  cflFe£l$.  Thcfe  are  the  men  of  a£live  wif- 
*^  dom,  who  lead  armies  to  viflory,  and  kingdoms  to  pro* 
fperity,ord)fc«ver  and  improve  the  feiences  which  melio- 
rate  and  adorn  the  condition  of  humanity/'— Humeri 
tflays,  vol.  ii.  (cQ.  3.  "Darwin's  Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  p.  52* 
Stewart  on  the  Human  Mi^id,  ch.  y. 
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Thirdly,  The  law  of  association 
extends  to  muscular  motions.  » 

Muscular  motion  ipay  be  aflbciated 
with  sensations,  ideas,  dnd  muscular 
motions. 

Case  I.  A  muscular  motion  aflb- 
elated  a  fuflScient  number  of  times  with  A 
8ENSATION,  wiU  excite  the  simple  idea 
.  belonging  to  that  fenfation.  Dancing  *  will, 
bring  to  mind  the  mufic  w^th  which  it  has 
been  often  accompanied. 

Case  11.  A  muscular  motion  aflb^ 
riated  .with  an  idea  will  excite  that  very- 
IDE  a.  Exercife  often  fuggefts  the  idea  and 
expectation  of  health  ;  dancing  excites  thofe 
of  checrfulnefs  and  grace* 

* 

Case  IIL  A  muscular  motion  aflb^ 
ciated  with  a  muscular  motion  will  excite 
that  very  muscular  motion. 

Muscular  motions  by  frequency  of  con- 
currence gradually  adhere  together,  and  ex- 
cite each  other  either  fynchronicaHy  or  fue- 
celfively^  according  to  the  order  of  impref- 
(ions.  The  fynchronous  motions  of  the 
hatids  and  feet  in  walking,  and  of  the 
Jarynx  and  the  fingers  in  finging  to  the  harp- 
fichord,  are  inftances  of  the  former ;   and  the 

b  •  fiicctfTwe 
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fucceflive  aiotions  of  the  lips  in  fpeakiag^ 
of  the  feet  la  walicing,  and  of  the  fiegers  in 
playing  upon  a  muiical  inilrumenc  without 
any  iDterveaticm  of  the  yoUtion^  are  obvious 
examples  of  the  latter  *. 

Thefe  cafes  are  an  iUuftration  and  ampli-r 
fication  of  Dr.  Martlet's  THBOREi^,  lA 
tyhich  he  comprifes?  the  whole  dodriae  of 
^ ,  bflbciation. 

Ie  AKT  SENSATION  A^  IDEA  B,  OR  MUS^ 
CtJLAR  MOTION  C,  BE  ASSOCIATED  FOR  A 
SUFFICIENT  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  WITH  ANY 
OTHER  SENSATION  D,  IDEA  E,  OR  MUS^ 
CULAR  MOTION  F,  IT  WILL  AT  LAST  EX* 
CITE  THJS  SIMPLE  IDEA  BELONGING  TO 
THE  SENSATION  D,  THE  VERY  IDEA  E,  OR 
THE  VERY  MUSCULAR  MOTION  F  f* 

Motions  originally  as  well  as  fecondariljf 
automatic,  that  iS|^  fuch  as  being  originalljr 

voluntary  are  by  habit  become  mechanical^ 

«  

may  be  aifociated  with  each  othex^,  and  that 
cither  fynchronically  or  fucceffively ;  fuch  at 
the  motions  of  the  hearty  the  arterlesi^  the 
^  bo welS)  and  the  like  :|:* 

^  Hartley  on  Man^  part  !•  prop.  xx» 
f  Hartley  on  Man,  prop.  xx.  cor«  vii. 
%  Darwin's  Zoonomia^  toI.  i.  fe£t.  x. 

Syachronout 
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Synchronous  motions  fecondarily  auto* 
diatiC)  though  fucceeding  each  other  with  tho 
ftioft  peife<5t  facility^  are  often  acquired  with 
extreme  difficultyi  This  is  obvious  in  tha 
cife  of  learning  tQ  perform  upon  any  inufical 
feftrument.  ••  The  flownefs  of  thofe  muf- 
^  culsLt  movements  which  have  not  been  aj& 
"  fbciated  by  habit  may  be  experienced,'' 
(ays  Dr.  Darwin,  *'  by  any  one  who  (hali 
•*  attempt  to  faw  the  ^r  quick  perpendi- 
^  cularly  with  one  hand,  and  horizontally 
*•  vtilh  the  oth  A*  at  the  fame  time  *^ 

SECTION  la 
Carte/tan  Theory  ofAmmal  Spirits* 

THE  nerves  are  the  media  of  fenfatioa. 
and  motion ;  they  originate  in  the  medullary 
fubftance.  of  the  brain,  and  are  continued  to 
the  feveral  organs  of  feiafe :  thofe  upon  which 
motion  and  feeling  depend  are  diilributed  to 
every  part  of  the  body. 
'  Various  hypothes£s  have  been  propofed 
concerning  that  particular  aifedlion  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  which  is  immediately  con,* 
iK^d  with  and  prcdudlive  of  fenfations, 

^  Zoonbmia,  p.  51. 

B  z  idcasy 
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ideas,  and  mufcular  niotions :  of  thcfe  the 
oioft  confiderable  are  the  Cartefian  hypo-' 
thefis  of  ANIMAL  SPIRITS, and  the  Newtoniaa 
theory  of  vrBRATioNS* 
'  The  hypothesis  of  Dps  CartE8, 
adopted  by  Locke  and  many  others,  and  upon 
which  the  language  commonly  ufed  concern- 
ing mental  operations  is  founded,  aflumes  as 
a  principle,  that  the  nerves  are  tubes,  con- 
dudors  of  a  certain  fubtle  fluid  called  the 
animal  fpirits,  which  is  fecreted  in  the  bi^ain. 

It  fuppofes  that,  when  aft  impreflSon  is 
made  upon  the  nerve,  the  animal  fpirits  re- 
treating back  codv'ey  the  motion  to  the  brain ; 
that  there  they  make  a  trace  corrcfponding 
with  the  external  objed,  and  that  the  for- 
mation of  this  trace  or  pi^ure  excites  a  fen- 
fation  which  continues  as  long  as  the  animal 
fpirits  remain  in  that  trace,  that  is,  as  long 
as  the  external  ohje£t  continues  to  affed):  the 
organ  of  fenfc  :  that  the  trace  remains  after 
the  fpirits  are  returned  to  their  proper  chan«^ 
pel,  which  accounts  for  the  retention  of  the 
idea  in  the  abfence  of  the  archetype*  The 
foul,  refiding  in  or  near  the  pineal  gland,  waft 
fuppofed  to  poflefs  a  power  of^dirediiig  the 
animal  fpirits   at   pleafure  into  any  one  of 

theie 
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itiefe  tracesi  and  by  that  means  to  exeite  the 
idea,  or  revived  impreffion  of  the  ,obje£k, 
which  would  naturally  be  lefs  vivid  than  the 
original  fenfation.  Aflfociation  is  accounted 
for  by  the  frequency  of  the  paflage  of  the 
fpirits  frbm  one  trace  to  another,  wearing  a 
track  like  a  beaten  ^path.  To  perform  rouf- 
cular  motion,  the  animal  fpirits,  at  the  plea- 
flire  of  the  mind,  defcend  into  the  mufcle  by 
the  motory  nerves,  and,  by  diftending  the 
belly  of  the  mufcle,  contract  its  length,  and 
thus  produce  the  defired  motion  of  the  limb. 
Againfl  this  hypothefis  it  has  b^CQ  ob* 
jedted,  that  the  nerves  have  not  yet  been 
proved  to  be  tubes,  and,  that  it  is  moft  pro- 
bable they  are  not ;  that  the  exiftence  of 
fuch  a  fluid  as  the  animal  fpirits  has  not  been 
ascertained ;  that  the  province  a/Tigned  them 
in  this  theory  is  very  unifuitabie  to  the  na- 
ture  of  a  fluid ;.  that  the  hypothefis  does  not 
agree  with  the  phenomena  of  the  feqfes,  nor 
with  the  mode  in  which  impreffions  ate  made 
upon  the  nerves;  and  finally,  that  though 
the  hypothefis  is  ingenious,  and  might  be  pf 
ufe  for  the  purpofe  of  the  connexion  and  ar- 
rangement of  ideas  till  a  better  theory  was 
propofed,  it  is  entirely  unfupported  by  fads, 

D  3  and 
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fa4  will  account  ia  a  biUf^&wf  paaaocr  fot 
vtTj  few  of  the  phcnomiexi^  of  U\<!  human 
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THE  THEORY  Of  VIBRATIONS  fuggefte^ 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  adopted  and  amplified 
by  Dr.  Hartley,  and  fupportfed  by  Doftoy 
Prieftley,  affumcs  that  the  nerves  are  conti- 
nuations of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  thQ 
brain ;  that  impreffions  made  upon  tl]^e  or-t 
gans  of  fenfe  produce  vibrations  in  the  mi- 
nute particles  of  the  nerves  f  j  that  thefe  yi-« 
brations  are  propagated  to  the  brain  y  th^t  ^ 

*  Ca'rteGs?  Frincip.  ct  dc  BaffionibuSr 
.*    XK)cke's  Eflayi  book  i.  cjh.  xzxiii.  USu  6« 
Watts's  Eflays,  numb.  3* 

Frieftley's  Abridgment  of  Hartley,  Introd.  p,  viii.  ix% 
f  The  nerves  are  not  fuppofed  to  vibrate  like  muGcal 
dtordi :  **  This  (as  Dr.  Hartley  obferves,  p.  5,  quarto), 
^^  is  highly  absurd  ;  nor  v^afj^  ir  ever  afiS^ried  liy«  Si|[  Ifaac 
**  Newton,  or  any  of  thofe  who  have  embraced  his  no- 
<'  tion  of  the  performance  of  fenfation  and  motion  bj 
^  means  of  vibrations.'*  Neverthelefs,  this  erroneous. 
conception  of  the  dodrine  has  given  birth  to  moft  of 
the  objedlifms  which  have  been  urged  agaioft  it. 

vibratioa 
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vibration  U  excited  in  the  particks  of  the 
correfponding  region  of  the  medullary  fub- 
Aance ;  tvhicb  Tibration  excites  a  fenfattoa 
in  the  perdpietit  principle^  which 'remains  as 
long  as  the  vibration  lafts,  that  is^  as  long  as 
the  objed  continues  to  afie&  the  organ  of 
ftiofe ;  which  object  being  removed^  the  vi« 
bration  gradually  fubiidea  ^; 

The  medullary  fubftaoce  having  once  vi- 
brated in  a  particular  manner^  doea  not  retura 
entirely  to  its  natural  ftate,  but  continues  dif- 
pofed  to  vibrate  in  that  manner  rathex*  ihaa 
another :  as  a  flick  which  hae  been  bent  does 
not,  when  the  preflfure  is  removed,  entirely 
recovei  its  ftraightnefs  agaiiu  This  tendjengy 
of  the  brain  to  the  renewal  of  the  vibration. 
Is  the  eaufe  of  the  retention  of  (he  idea  in  the 

abfence  of  the  archetype. 

"Whatever  renews  the  vibration  renews  alfo 
the  perception  j  but  the-  renewed  vibration 
being  lefs  vigorous  thaathe  original  one,  (ua-? 
lefs  when  excit^ed  by  the  prefence  of  the  ob« 
je6:,  or  in  certain  morbid  cafes)  is  called  a 

MINIATURE  VIBRATION-,  or  VI8RATIXJNCLE  J 

and  the    renewed  perception »  correfponding 
with  it  is  aa  idea. 

•  Newton's  Optics,  (ju*  I  a— 14**' 

D  4  Vibrations 
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Vibrations  may  be  revived  pot  only  by  the 
repetition  of  external  impreffions,  but  by  their 
ASSOCIATION  with  each  other.  And  of  vibra- 
tions which  have  been  aflbciated  together  a 
(iufficient  number  of  times,  either  fynchro- 
liically  ox  in  fucceilion,  if  one  be  excited  it 
will  excite  the  miniatures  of  all  the  reft;^ 
This  hypothefis  affords  a  folution  t6  the  phe- 
nomena pf  the  ailociation  of  ideas. 

-"The  NERVFS  are  divided  into  two  claflcs, 
SENSORY  and  motoRy  :  the.  former  are  the 
immediate  inftruments  of  fenfation,  the  lattes 
of  motion;  both  originate  in  the  medullary  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain,  and  their  vibrations  influ- 
ence and  modify  each  •other.  Hence  muf- 
cular  motions  are  aflbciated  with  fenfations 
and  ideas ;  and  converfely  fenfations  and  idea^ 
produce  mufcular  motions. 

This  theory  fuppofes  every  fcnfation,  idea, 
mufcular  mmion,  afFedion,  and  internal  feel- 
ing  whatever,  to  correfpond  with  fome  vi- 
bratory ftate  of  the  medullary  fubftance ;  fo 
fhat  one  may  be  regarded  as  the  exponent  of 
the  other. 

The  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
theory  of  vibrations  are  the  following: 
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I.  Impressions  made  upon  the  principal, 
organs  of  fenfation  are  vibratory ;  the  vibra- 
tory agitations  of  light  and  of  air  ^  or  any  other 
medium  of  found,  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
to  excite  correfponding  vibrations,  directly  or 
iodiredtly,  in  the  minute  particles  of  the  optic 
and  auditory  nerves.  It  is  not  at  all  neceflaxy 
to  this,  that  the  vibration  of  the  nerve  fhould 
be  cxaiGtly  fynchronous  with  that  of  the  im- 
pinging particles.  The  vibrations  of  a  mu- 
fical  chord  will  produce  correfponding  vibra- 
tions in  chords  which  are  an^odave  above  or 
below,  and  even  in  thirds,  and  fifths.  The  vi- 
bration of  the  nerve  being  propagated  to  the 
brain^  produces  a  correfponding  agitation  in 
the  medullary  fubftance.  From  analogy  it  it 
reafonable  to  believe  that  impreilions ,  made 
upon  the  lefs  perfect  fenfes,  produce  vibratioa& 
in  their  correfponding  nerves.  Effluvia  froih 
odoriferous  bodies  in  particular,  ftriking  in  fuc-' 
ceffive  pulfes  upon  the  olfadory  nerve,  would 
naturally  excite  a  vibratory  motion. 

In  what  way  the  vibration  of  the  me-' 
duUary  fubftance  excites  fenfations  and  ideaf», 
this  hypothefis  does  not  pretend  to  explain : 
it  only  guelTes^  or  at  mod  forms  plaufiblo 
ponjedlurcs  concerning  that  ftate;  of  the  me-^ 
8  duUarj 
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duUary.  fubftance  which  U  the  exponent  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind. 

H,  The  hypothesis  of  viiitATiofrs 

folveSg  in  a  very  fimple  and  eafy  maancri  many 
PHENOMBNA  of  the  human  mind,  of  which* 
Qo  Other  folutioa  e^uaity  fatisfadoiy  has  yet 
been  propofed^ 

i«  It  accounts  for  sensation,  memory^ 
fkod  BE QQi. LECTION^  in  the  mftaner  whidi 
has  been  already  expUined^ 

a*  It  accounts^  ,for  the  <fONTiNU ancb  of 
the  ienfation,  where  the  original  impvefllon  ia 
unufually  vivid,  for  a  (hort  tinxe  after  the  fea* 
'  fible  ohjeA  is  withdrawn,,  as  in  the  oafe  of 
gazing  at  a  flrong  light,  &e«  Whea  vib^« 
tioas  ^e  unofually  Tigorous,  they  take  ^ 
longer  time  before  they  fubfide.  And  it  is  x 
fad  particularly  worthy  of  obienration^  that 
mbration  is  almoft  the  on^  motion  which  caa 
exiil  permanently  in  the  fame  place.. 

3,.  It  accounts  in  a  Tery  pleafing  and  fatif-n 
factory  manner  for  the  various  and  inter* 
efting  phenomena  relating  to  tfay;  law  of  assq-^ 

(JIATION. 

4,  It  well  fuits  the  phenomena  of  se£EPv 
Warmth  expands  the  bloo4  and  the  veffela 
in  the  head ;  and  the  reason  of  the  fkull 

preflfeft 
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Pfe^f  ij^m  b|»€k  upop.  the  meduUaiy  TuIh 
i}ance«  /JT^ys  the  vibralioni  are  impeded  f 
fenfaticiQ  is  gradi^ally  fufpeaded^  and  deep  in- 
^uc?d  ♦, 

5.  It  is  agreeable  tp  the-  phenomena  oC 
lifts A||$.  %nd  PHR£NSY  ;  in  the  former  cafe^ 
the  derfingepiept  of  the  medullary  fuhftanco 
produised  hy  the  preflure  of  the  veffela  difturba 
the  intell^ual  faci^lcies,  and  the  exQlufion  of 
external  objeds  incrcafcs  the  diflScuky  of  diA 
tin^ifhing  between  fenf^ions  apd  ideas.  In 
the  latter,  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  brain  ren-« 
ders  id^al  vibrations  equally  vigorous  with  th^ 
original  fenfory  ones,  which  occafions  the  oori 
jcofponding  idea^  to  be  miftaken  for  fenfations^ 
Upon  this  principle  many  ilories  of  extraordi« 
l^ary  appearances  may  be  eafily  accounted  for* 

6*  The  theory  of  vibrations  explains  in  a, 
iimple  aad  probable  manner  the  phenomem^ 

'  ^  T^  remarkable  cafe  of  the  Parifian  beggar  is  aU 
Icged  by  Dr«  Hartley  as  an  argument,  to  (how*  that  the 
|)raiii  is  compreiled  during  fleep.  T^^is  perfon  had  a  per« 
foration  in  his  &nll  that  did  not  oflify  j  whence,  by  ex^ 
temal  preflure  upon  that  part,  the  internal  regions  of  the 
brain  mig^t  be  afFe£bed  \  and  it  was  conftantly  obfenred, 
that  as  the  prefliire  increafed  he  grew  more  and  more 
^eepy,and  at  laft  feU  into  a  temporsury  apQple3(y.«-*Hsrtley, 

of 
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ofpLEASURABLE  and  PAINFUL  SENSATIONS. 

Moderate  vibrations  are^the  caufes  ofplea-^ 
fare ;  violent  vibrations  are  the  caufe  of  pain. 
Hence  the  fame  fcnfation  which  in  a  mo-* 
Iterate  degree  is  pleafurable,  may  by  increaf^ 
ing  beyond  certain  limits  become  cxquifitely 
painful^  as  in  the  cafe  of  heat«  Dr.  Hartley 
conjedures,  that  the  prccife  limit  between 
pleafure  and  pain  is  the  folution  6f  continuity 
in  the  nerve  that  vibrates. 

y.  Hence  wie  alfo  account  for  the  plea  tfURfi 
which  accompanies  the  recovery  from  painful 
diforders,  and  from  the  recollection  of 
paft  pains,  dangers,  and  troubles*     The  vigo- 
Tous  vibrations  which  occafion  pain,  fubfidc 
by  length  of  time  within  tiie  limits  of  pleafure* 
Hence,  perhaps,  we  may  learn  to  account,  in 
part  at  leaft,  for  the  exiftence  of  evil  in  the 
univerfe,  and  to  affign  a  reafon  why  a  ftatc  of 
probation,  to  beings  conilituted  like  ourfelves, 
ihould  be  in  a  confiderable  degree  a  ftate  of 
fufFering.      Pains   the    raoft    cxquifite   and 
durable  may  ultimately  fall  within  the  limits 
of  pleafure,  and  may  even  be  cflential  to  the 
produdion  of  the  greateft  good  *. 

*  Hartley,  on  Man,  part.i.  ch.  i. 
Priellley's  Abridgment  of  Hartley,  Introi^.  eflay  !•    < 
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SECTION  V. 

Tbe  Theory  o/Ktbrations  applied  to  the  Pbeno^ 
•    mena  of  Mufcular  Motion — ObjeSiions  an-- 
fwtred.  , 

THE  contrarian  of  a  mufcle  feems  to  de^ 
pcnd  in  part  upon  the  irritability  of  the  muf- 
cular fibre,  but  chiefly  upon  the  nerve  j  for, 
if  the  nerve  be  divided,,  or  lacerated^  or  para- 
iyied,  all  motion,  at  lead  all  voluntary  motion « 
ceafes. 

All  VOLUNTARY  MOTION  depends  upon 
the  continuation  of  the  nerve  to  the  brain. 

That  the  aflfedion  of  the  motory  nerves  Is 
VIBRATORY,  is  argiied  from  the  Analogy 
of  the  fenfory  to  the  motory  nerves,  and  from 
the  dependance  of  motions,  both  automatic 
and  voluntary,  upon  fenfations  and  ideas. 

It  is  alfo  inferred  from  analogy,  that  in 
€very  cafe  of  mufcular  motion  there  is  a  vi- 
bration in  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain, 
correfponding  with  it  and  produQive  of  it. 

Vibrations  in  the  sensory  nerves, 
excited  by  the  imprefiion  of  external  objeds 

and 


♦ 

.  add  propagated  to  the  brain,  communicate  vi» 
^  brations  to  the  correfponduig  motory  nerres^ 
and  produce  mulcular  motiotis  ^« 

The  brain  having  vibrated  in  any  parti* 
cutar  direAtoit  a  fufiicient  numlwif  of  tiiJiM^ 
rAains  a  pftRttANJfeNT  ffiWDiNcr  tovibtat* 
again  in  the  fame  direction}  and  thus  by 
aflbciation  motory  vibhatiuncles  may 
be  produced  in  tilt  fame  matiher  as  fcnfery 
ones. 

thefe  MiNiA^uRfi  tFBRATioKs  may  btf 
either  s,YNCHRONou5^rsu<3CEssivE,  aiid  by 
iffocidtion  may  be  £>  firongly  oemented  to^ 
gether,  that  when  one  is  excited  li  (hall 
Hwaken  all  the  reil,  and  prbduce  the  eorre-> 
fpondent  mufcular  motions. 

Ideal  Vibratiunclbs  may  by  afibciation 

«  Tt  is  c6nje<Ehired  tluit  ek&ricitf^pr  rather  the  QalvaniiS 
principle  or  fluid,  is  the  power  which  brings  the  mafculac 
£bres  into  aflion.  but  in  what  manner  is  not  known. 

See  Dr.  Crawford*s  PropoGtionson  Animal  EleArictty^^ 
in  Dr.  Priefl[ley*8  Le£lures  o5  QiemiftrjF,  p.  164 — 169. 
•  **  The  nenres  which  fervc  the  pnrpofes'of  mafenlar  ino«^ 
<<  tioo  principally  aTifey''Tays  Dr.Darwin»  '^  ftom  that  pare 
*<  of  the  brain  which  is  lodged  in  the  head  and  back,  erro>- 
^  neoufty  called  the  fpinal  marrow  \  and  if  a  ligature  bier 
^  put  on  any  part  of  their  paf&ge,  all  motion  ceafes  in  the 
^  parts  beheadi  the  ligature.'*— 2^nomia,  toL  i.  p»  7. 

9  u 
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be  cOQfieded  4Prhh  motory  vibratiuades  {o  that 
they  ihall  exche  each  otben. 

Asid  if  ideal  vibrathiacfes  (hould  in  any 
circumilances  became^  as  in  £id  they  mayv 
M  vigorous  as  fenibry  vibrations,  the  corre^ 
-ponding  motory  vibratiuncles  will  be  pro« 
portiooably  vigorous*, 

Laflily,  motory  vibratiundes  may  alfo  be- 
come afibciated^ith  ssi^sory  viBit^ATiONS^ 
diScnnt  from  thofe  by  which  they  were 
ocigioaily  produced 

Muscular   motion  is  either  origin^ 

ALLY  AUTOMATIC,  8EMIVOLUNTARY,  PER- 
FECTLY VOLUNTARY,  Or  SECONDARILY 
AaTOMATIC. 

1.  All  mufcular  motions  are  originally 
AUTOMATIC.  The  irritation  of  the  palm  of 
an  infant,  produces  the  adion  of  grafping ; 
the  accefs  of  air  to  the  lungs,  the  ad.  of  breath- 
ing;  of  food  to  the  palate  and  tongue^  the 
ad  of  fwatlowing,  &c.  The  fenfory  vibra- 
tions afcending  to  the  brain,  defcend  from 
thence  along  the  motory  nerves,  and  excite 

mufcular  contradion*. 

Motory 

^  Sir  ITaac  Newton  affirms,  .^^  that  all  fcnfation  is  per* 
<'  formed^  and  alfo  the  limbs  of  animals  moved,  in  a  volun* 
*^  tary  manner  by  the  power  and  a£lions  of  a  certain  very 

«fubtl^ 
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Motory  vibrations,  produced  byarritatiofl 
or  otherwife,  paffiog  freely  along  the  furfacc 
of  a  membrane,  fometimes  feem  to  produce  a 
Gontradioa  in  the  mufcular  fibres  which 
checks  them  at  once,  in  which  cafe  they  pafs 
ioflantly  into  the  adjoining  mufdes^  and  pro*  . 
duce  fudden  and  convulfive  motions.  On 
ihis  principle  Dr.  Hartky  accounts  for  the 
phenomena  of  fneezing,  fnoring,  coughing^ 
hiccough,  epilepfy,  and  convulfions  previous 
to  diiToIution.     It  feems  to  be  a  fa6):  that  the 


*'  fubtle  fpirlti  i.  e,  by  the  vibrations  of  this  fpirit,  propa- 
**  gated  through  the  folid  capiUaments  of  the  nerves,  from 
**  the  external  organs  of  the  fenfes  to  the  brain,  and  from 
•*  the  brain  into  the  mufcles.'*— Hartley,  p.  63,  quarto  ed. 

According  to  Dr.  Darwin,  mufcular  motion  confifls  in 
the  contraSion  of  the  mufcular  fibre. 

**  All  mufcular  motion  arifes  either  from  irritation  or  the 
•*  appulfes  of  external  bodies,  fenfation,  volition,  or  aflb- 
•■  ciation.  Thefearc  thefacuflties  of  the  fenforium  in  their 
•*  aflive  ftate,  which  in  a  ftate  of  inaftivity  are  called  irri- 
"  tability,  fenfibility,  voluntarity,  and  afibciability.*' 

Dr.  Darwin  will  not  allow  the  fenforial  motions  to  be 
called  vibrations  of  the  fenforiom,  but  changes  or  motions  « 
of  it  peculiar  to  life.  He  has  however  advanced  nothing 
to  invalidate  the  arguments  of  Newtbn  and  Hartley,  which 
make  it  probable  that  thefc  motions  arc  vibratory.— ^-Zoo-^ 
nomia,  vol*  i,  p.  32,  33, 

ccfTatioa 
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cefTatioQ  of  vibrations  in  any  confiderable 
part  of  the  body  has  a  tendency  to  increafe 
thofe  of  the  neighbouring  mufcles*  The 
ftretchings  and  yawnings  of  perfons  difpofed 
to  fleepi  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  this 
fource. 

2.  Semivoluntary  motions  are  thofc 
which  in  part,  but  not  uniformly,  follow  the 

s 

will :  fuch  for  inftance  as  breathing,  vomit- 
ing, and  the  like.  Thefe  motions  are  afTociated 
partly  with  fenfory,partly  with  ideal  vibrations* 
They  are  excited  fometimes  by  a  ftimulus 
independent  on  the  will :  they  are  at  other 
times  in  part  reftrained  or  accelerated  by  vo- 
lition, a  fenfe  of  decency,  propriety,  &c.,  with 
which  they  may  happen  to  have  been  afTo- 
ciated. , 

3.  Voluntary  motions  are  fuch  as 
immediately  fucceed  to  volition  without  the 

.  intervention  of  fenfible  impreflions. 

Volition,  is  the  afFcdion  of  defire  fcpa- 
rate  from  every  tumultuous  agitation  of  mind: 
it  becomes  aflbciated  with  mufcular  motion^ 
becaufe  experience  proves  that  a£kion  is  the 
ufual  means  of  gratifying  defire.  Thus  ideal 
vibrations  become  aflbciated  with  motory  vi- 
brations. 

B  When 
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When  defire  by  any  meao$  become*  K$ 
vivid  a>  feofation*  the  correfpondf  nt  motiqiia 
will  be  equally  vigorous  with  thofe  which  aret 
excited  by  £^nfation$.  In  this  cafe  the  ideal 
vibratiunclet^  arc  aa  vigorou$  a^  the  fenfory 
vibrations^  and  the  motory  vibrations  corrc^ 
fpond  with  thorn. 

Motions  originally  automatic  become  by 
aflfociation  perfc^Iy  voluntary.  Grafping 
is  firft  produced  by  irritation ;  it  gradually 
becomes  affoeiated  with  the  vifible  appear- 
ance of  the  toy ;  of  the  child's  own  hand  in 
the  aft  of  grafping ;  of  another's  hand  in 
the  fame  pofuio^  j  of  the  toy  in  the  hand  of 
another  t  with  the  found  of  the  words  hold^ 
take  hold»  ^t  I  with  the  idea  of  the  objeft 
or  the  adion ;  and  with  the  affeftion  of 
defire. 

In  thefe  cafes  the  motor7  vibrations  are  firft 
alTociated  with  fenfory  vibrations^  afterwarda 
with  fenfory  vibratiuncles,  and  by  degrees 
with  that  complex  date  of  the  brain  which  cor<* 
refponds  with  a  complex  feeling  of  the  mind. 

All  other  voluntary  adions,  fuch  as  thoie 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  expceilions  of 
articulate  £bundS|  are  accounted  for  in  the  iam« 
way. 

8  Th« 
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3.   The  DISPOSITION  TO  IMITATION  itl 

children  is  generated  in  a,  fimilar  manner. 
Children  fee  the  adions  of  their  own  hands, 
undhearthemfelves  pronounce.  Thefe  impret- 
lions  become  aflfociated  circumftances,  and  will 
in  due  time  produce  a  repetition  of  the  adion. 
Similar  ad^ions  in  others  prodtice  fimilar  im- 
preflions  upon  the  eyes  and  ears,  which  will 
be  attended  with  fimilar  efFeds :  that  is,  they 
will  learn  to  imitate  what  they  fee  and  hear. 
4.  Motions  ORIGINALLY  AUTOMATjCy 
after  becoming  perfectly  voluntary,  by  aflb- 
ciation  become  gradually  invduntary^  and  in 
the  end  completely  automatic  again.  A  perfoa 
learning  to  play  upon  the  harpfichord  exerts  aa 
exprefs  volition  for  every  motion  of  the  finger 
Upon  the  keys. of  the  inftrument :  by  degrees 
the  vifible  appearance  of  the  notes  will  produce 
the  motions  without  the  intervention  of  voli-^ 
tion:  after  a  fufficient  time  the  idea  of  the 
notes  or  of  the  founds  will  have  the  fame  ef- 
fe^bs  and  at  laft  the  motions  will  cling  toge- 
ther, and  produce  each  other  in  a  manner 
perfeftly  automatic,  without  the  intervention 
of  volition,  fenfation,  or  idea,  and  even  when 
^e  attention  is  wholly  engaged  upon  a  fub- 
)c&  foreign  to  the  performance. 

E  .2  Thus, 
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Thus,  MUSCULAR  MOTION  may  be  aflb- 
ciated  with  sensation,  with  idea,  with 
SENSATIONS  FOREIGN  to  thofe  by  which 
they   were    originally   generated,   and   with 

MUSCULAR  MOTION. 

Againft  the  theory  of  vibrations  it 
has  been  objected,  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  fo  great  a  number  of  vibrations  fhould 
exift  in  the  medullary  fubftance  at  the  fame 
time,  and  that  they  muft  confound  each  other. 
But  in  REPLY  it  has  been  urged, 

I.  That  this  fadl  h  no  more  wonderful 
nor  improbable,  than  that  a  number  of  mufi'- 
cal  vibrations  fhould  exift  at  once,  and  without 
confufion,  in  fuch  a  fluid  as  the  air. 

2'  That  vibrations  in  the  medullary  fub^ 
ftance,  like  mufical  tones,  when  nearly  fyn- 
chronous,  do  adually  blend  with  and  modify 
each  other. 

That  vibrations  in  the  brain  fhould  corre- 
fpond  with  and  be  the  exponents  of  all  the  vaft 
variety  of  ideag,  fimple  and  complex,  which 
e^cift  in  the  mind,  is  no  more  wonderful  or  in- 
credible, than  that  all  the  varieties  of  language 
Ihould  be  reducible  to  a  few  fimple  founds. 

To  ACCOUNT  for  the  variety  in  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  medullary  fubftance,  Dr.  Hartley 

obferves, 

I.  That 
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1.  That  there  may  be  a  diflference  in  degree 
in  the  fame  vibration. 

2.  There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  vibrations. 

3.  One  vibration  in  the  medullary  fubftance 
may  be   diftinguiflxed  from  another  by  its 

place. 

4.  There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  line  of 
diredion^  as  entering  by  a  particular  nerve* 
Dr.  PriefUey  adds, 

5.  There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  nerves  of  different  fenfes,  fo  that 
they  may  be  as  diflinguifliable  from  each  other 
as  different  human  voices  founding  the  fdme 
note. 

It  has  further  been  objeded  to  this  hypo-« 
thefis,  that  the  very  exiflence  6f  thefe  vibra- 
tions never  has  been,  and  never  can  be, proved; 
find  that  it  is  a  hypothefis  which  tends  to  re- 
folve  every  thing  into  mecbaniim,  and  is  fa- 
vourable to  materialifm. 

But  it  is  to  be  remenxbered,  that  the  doc-^ 
trine  of  vibrations  is  only  propofed  as  a  hy-f 
pothefis,  and  by  no  means  affumed  as  a  fad:, 
though  pleaded  for  as  probable.  How  far  the 
hypothefis  is  fupported  by  evidence,  muft  be 
left  to  the  decifion  of  thofe  who  have  in- 

E  3  cjuired 
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quired  into  the  fubjeft.  How  far  it  counte- 
nances the  hypothefes,  either  of  materialifm 
or  of  mechanifm,  is  a  confideration  quite  fo- 
reign to  the  fubjed. 

The  theory  of  vibrations,  if  it  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted as  true,  can  only  be  regarded  as  ad- 
vancing one  ftep  in  the  fcience  of  human  na- 
ture, by  affording  a  folution  of  the  phenomena 
of  mental  aflbciation.  But  the  proper  cau(e 
of  neryous  vibrations,  the  manner  in  which 
fenfations,  ideas,  and  mufcular  motions  are 
excited  by  them,  and  the  nature  of  percep- 
tion, are  myfteries  which  flill  remain  wholly 
unexplained*^. 

The  DOCTRINE  OF  ASSOCIATION,  IS  tO  bc 

Very  carefully  diftinguiflied  from  the  theory 
OF  VIBRATIONS,  being  eftabliflied  upoti  inde- 
pendent  evidence,  and  undeniable  fads.  Thid 
therefore  muft  ftand,  though  the  other  fliould 
be  regarded  only  as  a  plaufible  hypothefis,  dcr 
flitute  of  fatisfaftory  proof.  It  was  to  prevent 
the  confufion  of  the  nature  and  evidence  of 
aflTociation   and  vibration,  that  Dr.  Prieftley 

—m  ^ 

•  Hartley  on  Man,  part  i.  ch.  i-  feet.  iii. 

Prieftley 's  Abridgfinaent  of  Hartley,  Introd.  ciTay  i. 
Reid  on  the  Intelleftual  Powers,  eii'ay  ii.  ch.  2—4.  . 
Darwiii's  Zoo:iomia,  vol.  i.  fc£l  v — x. 

publiflied 
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publiflied  his  edition  of  Hartley's  work,  from 
which  the  theory  of  vibrations  is  entirely  ex* 
eluded.  Dr.  Reid  has  done  very  little  to-^ 
wards  overturning  the  doftrine  of  aflbciation 
by  objeding  to  the  hypothefis  of  vibration. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  either  Dr.  Reid  or 
any  other  of  the  Scottifh  metaphyficians, 
without  excepting  even  profeflfor  Dugald 
Stewart,  who  has  treated  moil  largely  upoo 
the  fubjedl  of  aiTociation^  perfedly  compre- 
hend Dn  Hartley's  doctrine  in  its  full  es^tent* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OF   SENSATION. 


SECTION  I. 

I 
I 


General  Dijlribution.     Senfe  of  Feeling. 

JL  HE  SENSES  are  five  in  number:  viz- 
feeling,     TASTE,    smell,     SIGHT,    and 

HEARING. 

No  reafon  can  be  affigned  why  the  number 
of  fenfes  fhould  be  limited  to  five,  but  the 
will  of  the  Creator.  To  affert  that  more  were 
impoilible,  would  be  as  unreafonable  as  for  a 
man  born  blind  to  deny  the  poiTibility  of 
fight. 

From  each  of  the  fenfes  we  derive  sen- 

SATIONS;  IDEAS  SIMPLE  and  COMPLEX ; 
INTELLECTUAL  PLEASUKES  and  PAINS, 
that  is,  AFFECTIONS  :    and  MUSCULAR  MO- 

TiONS,  automatic,  voluntary,  femivoluntary, 
and  fecondarily  automatic. 

It  will  appear  in  the  cburfe  of  our  inquiry, 
(hat  the  complex  phenomena  of  the  fi^nfes  are 

the 
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the  refult  of  the'  law  of  aflTociatlon,  and  that 
they  are  aH  reconcileable  to  the  theory  of  vi^ 
brations,  and  give  countenance  to  it. 

It  will  alfo  appear  that  the  principal  defiga 
of  fenfit^le  imprefI}ons  is  to  generate  thofe  in- 
tellediual  ideas  and  feelings  which  conftitute 
the  mod  refined  and  permanent  felicily  of 
human  beings:  and  hence  it  feems  rea« 
fonable  to  conclude,  that  when  thefe  affecr 
tions  are  fufficiently  formed  and  fixed,  they 
wUl  ftand  in  no  further  need  of  fupport  from 
grofs  corporeal  fenfations,  which  therefore, 
like  the  fcafiblding  of  a  magnificent  edific^^ 
may,  in  a  new  and  improved  ftate  of  exiflenc^^ 
be  taken  down  and  laid  afide. 

It  will  likewife  be  curious  to  obferve  the 
gradual  tendency  of  the  circumftances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  and  of  the  impreflions 
to  which  we  are  expofed,  to  refine  and  fpiri* 
tualize  the  afiedions,  and  to  qualify  and  pre« 
pare  the  mind  for  a  purer  and  nobler  Aate  of 
exillence.  This  ftate  of  things  conftitutes 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  natural  prefumptions  in 
favour  of  the  dodrine  of  a  future  life. 

In  a  fubjed  fo  complex  and  intricate,  it  will 
\k  necefTary  to  limit  ourfelves  to  the  feledion 

of 
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df  ft  few  of  the  prliQcipal  phenomena  tinder 
each  head. 

First,  of  Tttfi  sfiNsE  of  feelino.  This 
is  either  general  or  particular 

General  feeling  is  that  which  extends 
to  all  pirts  of  the  body,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. 

Particular  peeling  is  that  more  ex- 
quifite  degree  of  it  which  refides  in  the  infide 
of  the  hands,  and  efpecially  at  the  endj  of  the 
fingers. 

The  papillae  at  the  ends  of  the  nerves  are 
excitfed  by  gentle  fridion,  and  thus  rendered 
more  exquifitely  fenlible*. 

I.  Sensations  generated  by  the  fenfe  of 
feeling  are  principally  thcfe. 

Heat  and  cold,  hardnefs  and  foftnefi, 
roughnefs  and  fmoothnefs,  moifture  and  dry- 
hefs,  fluidity,  motion  and  reft,  diftance  and 
figure. 

1.  The  phenomena  of  heat  and  cold 
correfpond  remarkably  well  with  the  theory 
of  vibrations. 

The  ftandard  of  indifference  to  every  indi- 
vidual is  that  degree  of  warmth  to  which  he 

*  Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  p.  109* 
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IS  moft  Siccuftomed,  and  which  recites  nb  fen- 
ftftion  either  of  pleafure  or  pain.  It  is  pro- 
'duced  by  the  ufual  ftate  of  the  nervous  fyfteiti* 
'  Gentle  heat  is  pleafliriible,  extreme  heat  li 
painful ;  ill  the  firll  clfe  the  vibrations  are 
fnoderate,  in  th?  laft  violent,  fo  as  to  produce 
folution  of  continuity.  When  a  perfon  is 
blindfolded)  the  fudden  Application  of  k  vtrf 
hot,  or  of  a  very  cold  body,  excites  fehfationa 
pearly  filnilair ;  the  hesLt,  producing  violent  vi- 
brations by  dire£t  a£tion  upon  the  nerves; 
the  cold,  fuddenly  checking  the  vibrations  in 
the  external  parts,  excites  them  indiredly 
with  increafed  violence  in  the  medullary  fub- 
ilance. 

The  continued  impreflion  of  heat  makes  us 
more  fenfible  of  cold,  and  vice  verfa;  the 
Handard  of  indifference  being  raifed  higher 
than  ufual  in  the  former  cafe,  and  depreffed 
lower  in  the  latter*  Hence  a  temperate  cli-» 
mate  feels  cold  to  a  perfon  who  has  lived  in 
the  torrid  zone,  and  warm  to  a  man  who  has 
bee  A  ufed  to  the  frig'd; 

Heat  and  cold  are  relative  terms:  they  are 
different  degrees  of  the  fame  fenfation.  Heat 
is  excited  when  the  vibration  is  above,  cold 
fvhen  it  is  beloWy  the  ftandard  of  indifference. 

A  frozea 
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A  frozen  limb  brought  fuddenly  to  the  fire 
vrill  firft  be  much  pained,  and  then  mortify  : 
plunged  in  cold  water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow, 
it  v/ill  gradually  recover  life  and  warmth* 

In  the  fir  ft  cafe,  the  fudden  heat  will  pror 
duce  violent  vibrations,  which  will  remove 
the  particles  to  fuch  a  diftance  that  they  can- 
not unite  again :  in  the  fecond  cafe,  the 
water  or  fnow,  being  nearer  to  the  (landard 
of  the  frozen  limb,  produces  gentle  vibrations, 
which  gradually  recover  life. 

Fridion  produces  heat  by  increafing  the 
vibrations :  for  the  fame  reafon  ftrong  taftes 
leave  a  heat  upon  the  tongue  or  fauces. 

All  ftrong  emotions  of  mind  increafe  the 
heat  of  the  body,  by  increafing  the  vibrations 
of  the  medullary  fubftance. 

The  pain  of  a  wound,  or  of  difeafe,  fuch 
•as  the   colic  or  the  ftone,  produces  chillnefs ; 
that   is,  the   inflammation  produces  a  con- 
traftioa  of  the  Ikin,  which  checks  the  vibra- 
tions. 

2.  The  SENSATIONS  of  OTHER  TANGIBLB 

QUA  LIT  IKS  are  not  inconfiftent  with  the 
theory  of  vibrations,  though  not  fo  obvioufly 
favourable  to  it  as  the  fenfations  of  heat  and 
cold. 

3,  Visible 
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3.  Visible  appearances  are  by  affo 
elation  the  exponents  of  tangible  qualities,  Q> 
that,  as  Berkeley  expreffes  it,  fight  is  a  philo- 
fophical  language  for  the  ideas  of  feeling,  and 
for  the  moft  part  an  adequate  reprefentation 
of  them,  and  a  language  common  to  all  man- 
kind. 

II.  Ideas  of  touch  are  either  fimple  or 
complex. 

Simple  ideas  of  touch  are  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  particular  fenfations,  but  they  are  in 
general  faint  and  indiflind,  and  by  aiTociation 
with  words  foon  run  into  complex  ones. 

Complex  ideas  of  touch  are  formed  by 
aiTociatioDy  yiz.  the  repetition  of  the  fenfation 
of  hardnefs,  aflbciated  with  the  found,  or  with 
the  appearance',  or  even  the  idea  of  the  word^ 
excites  the  complex  idea  of  hardnefs :  fo  like* 
wife  foftnefs,  heat,  cold,  fenfible  pleafures, 
and  pains. 

We  are  fo  accuftomed  to  judge  of  tangible 
Qualities  by  vifible  appearances,  that  the  cor- 
refponding  ideas  are  condantly  afTociated  in 
the  minds  of  perfons  poffefled  of  fight. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  tangible  ideas  of 
perfons  born  blind  muft  be  far  more  definite 
and  accurate  than  of  thofe  who  fee. 

IIL  Intel- 
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III.   Int£i,lectual   pleasures   and 

^AINS  :   that  18)  AFFECTIONS. 

The  ten  primary  affections  ar?  gene- 
rated by  the  original  pleafurea  or  paina  of  the 
ienfe  of  feelings  according  to  given  circum^ 
fiances.  The  pain  of  a  burn  may  be  the  objefl; 
of  hatred,  aversion,  fear,  sorrow,  or 
DISPLEASING  RicoLLEqTiQN :  jfo  likewife 
may  pain  in  general ;  as  the  pleafures  of  thi^ 
fenfe  may  in  their  turn  likewife  he  the  ohjeds 
9f  LOV£;,  DESIRE,  i}OP£,  JOY,  and  fleasinq 

ItECOLLECTION. 

ExquiQte  pains  or  pleafures  of  thi$  fenfe^ 
aflbeiate  th^mfelve?  with  the  perfpns,  pla^es,^ 
fircumftanccs,  &c.  where  or  by  which  they 
yrere  produced  or  enhanced,  and  generate  cor- 
refpondent  <?omflex  affections  of  love, 
hatred,  and  the  like.  Thus  the  pain  of  a  furgi- 
cal  operation,  however  beneEcial  in  its  confe- 
quences.  Is  fometimes  transferred  to  the  ide^ 
of  the  operator,  which  never  occurs  afterwards 
without  exciting  fentinteats  of  terror  and  diC* 
guft*. 

*  Dr.  Hartley  argues,  that  Cncc  the  pains  of  fecnirg  are 
far  more  numerous  and  violent  than  thofe  of  all  the  other 
ff nfcs  pujt  tpgethf^r,  the  greateft  psift  of  our  int^lkCioiijt 
pains  are  dediKible  fropi  th^m.  - 

Violent 
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'Violent  vibrations   gradually  fubfide  into  , 
moderate  ones  within  the  limits  of  pleafure : 
heilce  painful  fenfations  are  fometimes  fol- 
lowed by  pleafmg  recoUeftions. 

IV.  Automatic  motions  produced  by 
the  fenfe  of  feeling  or  touch. 

Th^fe  are  the  aiSt  of  grafping  in  children : 
crying,  as  the  confequence  of  pain ;  involun-* 
tary  laughter,  from  titillation  arid  the  like. 

V.  Muscular  motions,  voluntary, 
s^MivoLUNTARY,  and  secondarily  au« 
tomatic. 

Motions  originally  automatic  may  be  aflb- 
dated  with  fenfationg,  ideas,  iaff6£tion8,  and 
motions.  Thus,  the  a6t  of  grafping,  originally 
excited  by  preflfure  upon  the  palm,  may  be 
afibciated  with  the  viiible  appearance  of  the 
object,  the  n^me,  the  afFedipn  of  defire,  with 
a  motion  of  the  eye,  &c. 

In  corrcfpondence  with  thefe  aflgciations 
the  a£t  of  grafping  becomes  femivoluntary^ 
voluntary,  and  fecondarily  automatic. 
'  Crying,  laughing^  walking,  and  all  other 
originally  amonuitic  motions,  in  the  fame 
manner,  by  a$bciation,  pafs  into  voluntary, 
femivoluntary,  and  fecondarily  automatic  ^. 

♦  Hartley,  part  i.  ch,  ii.  fe^.  i. 

section   ' 
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SECTION  n. 

TI^^  Senfe  ofTqfic. 

Secondly,  The  sense  of  taste,  like 
that  of  FEELING,  is  either  general  or  par- 

« 

TICULAR. 

The  GENERAL  SENSE  OF   TASTE,    is  that 

which  extends  through  the  whole  alimen- 
tary DUCT. 

.  The  particular  sense, is  that  exquifite 
fenfibility  which  relides  in  the  tip  of  the 
tongue. 

The  peculiar  fenfibility  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  is  occafioned  by  the  extremities  of 
the  nerves  being  formed  into  fentient  pa- 
pillae, which  are  excited  and  brought  into 
avStion  by  the  fridion  of  the  tongue  upon  the 
palate. 

I.  Sensations  generated  by  the  sensA 
OF  taste  are  all  flavours  :  alfo,  hunger 
and  thirst  ;  the  phenomena  of  which  are 
fubjed;  to  the  law  of  afTociatlon,  and  agreeable 
to  the  theory  of  vibrations* 

I.  Flavours. 

Senfations 
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Senfations  of  flavours  muft  be  as  nu- 
merous and  various  as  the  di(lin6):  impref- 
lions  upon  the  organs  of  tafte ;  no  two 
fapid  fubflances  having  a  flavour  precifely  the 
fame. 

That  many  of  thefe  flavours  are  very 
fimilar,  is  evident  from  the  fmall  number 
of  names  by  which  complex  ideas  of  flavours 
are  expreflcd ;  fuch  as  fweet,  four,  bitter, 
acrid,  fait,  and  the  like. 

The  variety  of  flavours  feems  to  depend 
upon  the  velocity  and  denfity  of  the  cone- 
ijpondent  vibrations. 

It  is  a  circumftance  favourable  to  this  fup- 
pofition,  that  heating  a  fapid  liquid  increafes 
its  flavour ;  alfo,  converfely,  that  fl;rong  fla- 
vours excite  heat  in  th&  tongue  and  fauces. 

We  judge  of  flavours  by  viQble  appearances, 
odours,  and  other  aflbciated  circumfl:ances,  as 
well  as  by  impreffions  upon  the  tongue. 

The  fenfibility  of  the  alimentary  duft, 
declines  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  front 
the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Things  which  are  unpleafant  to  the  palate, 
are  fometimes  grateful  to  the  ftomach,  fuch 
as  bitters,  fpirits,  cordials,  and  opium. 

F  Alfo, 
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Alfo,  fubftances  which  are  ofFentive  to  the 
ftomach  are  fometimcs,  eafy  to  the  intefttnes  } 
for  inftance,  bile.  The  fuperior  inteftii^ea 
are  like  wile  more  irritable  than  the  inferior. 

Things  which  arc  taftelefs,  or  even  pleafant 
in  the'  mouth,  fometimes  difagree  with  the 
flomach  and  bowels,  owing  probably  to  a 
chemical  decompofition  of  their  parts  in  tho 
procefs  of  digeftion. 

Senfations  of  tafle  vary  In  the  ptogreft 
from  infancy  to  age. 

Sweets  grow  lefs  agreeable^  and  fometimes 
even  difagreeable  and  naufeous. 

Aftringent,  acid,  and  fpirituous  liquids, 
originally  difagreeable,'  become  pleafant. 

Even  bitters  and  acrids  lofe  .their  dif- 
agreeable qualities,  and  after  fuffictcnt  rqpe* 
tition  give  relifli  to  aliment. 

Particular  foods  and  medicines  become 
pleafant  or  difgufting  by  aflTociated  circuiiH 
fiances. 

Thefe  fa£b  are  accounted  for. 

I.  By  the  increafmg  callofity  of  the  orgvia 
in  advancing  years. 

,   2.  By  frequent  repetition  the  ffate  of  the 
medullary  fubftance  may  be  changed,  and 

vigorous 
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igoroua  vibrations  may  be  renewed  without 
A  folution  of  continuity. 

5.  The  flavour  may  be  aflbciated  with 
grateful  or  difagreeablc  fenfations,  in  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  Which  in  procefs  of 
time  will  Blend  with,  and  over-rule  the  fimple 
briginal  impreflion. 

4.  The  fame  cfFeft  may  be  produced  by 
dflbciation  with  pleafures  and  pains  of  dif- 
ferent fenfes,-  or  wit|i  mental  pleafures  and 
pains.  Thus,  a  naufeous  medicine  may  be 
fwallowed  without  teludlance,  becaufe  it  is 
falutary. 

Delire  of  any  particular  kind  of  food  or 
liquor,  is  often  much  more  influenced  by 
aflbciated  cireumftances  than  by  tafl:e.  Men 
li^e  what  they  fee  others  like,  and  drink  to 
excefs  not  from  the  love  of  liquor  but  of 
Company. 

2.  Hunger  is  a  fenfation  at  firft  moderately 
pleafing,  but  by  degrees  ^xquifitely  painful : 
It  16  removed  by  aliment,  and  excited  by 
abftinenccj  by  air,  and  exercife,  and  other 
means. 

The  feat  of  hunger  is  chiefly  in  the 
ftomach,  but  it  extends  its  influence  to  the 

tongue  and  palate,  the  flavour  of  food  when 

*  ■*% 

F  a       ^  a  perfon 
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a  pcrfon  is  hungry  being  very  diSerent  from 
the  flavour  of  the  fame  food  when  a  man  has 
no  appetite.  The  fenfations  of  the  ftomach 
are  alfo  communicated  in  fome  degree  to  the 
inteftines.    • 

Hunger  is  probably  produced  by  the  na- 
tural adtion  of  the  mufcles  and  fluids  of  the 
ftomach  upon  the  nervoizs  fibrils,  which  are 
very  numerous  and  exquifitely  fenfible  ;  ex- 
citing at  firft  gentle,  but  gradually  vigorous 
and  violent  vibrations. 

Aliment  relieves  hunger :  it  clogs  the  mi- 
nute yeflels,  and  abforbs  the  acrimonious  flu- 
ids  ;  by  this  means  it  checks  the  violence  of 
the  vibrations  • 

A  perfon  may  relifh  high*feafoned  food 
after  hunger  has  been  fatiated  with  (impler 
aliment,  for  by  irritation  the  vibrations  may 
be  renewed.  Thus  the  appetite  is  ftimulated 
by  acids,  fauces,  and  the  like. 

Bitters,  cold  air,  exercife,  a  fmall  quantity 
of  food,  and  the  like,  excite  hunger  by  pro- 
moting digeftion,  or  by  irritating  the  nervous 
fibrils,  and  producing  vigorous  vibrations. 

By  aflbciation  hunger  is  excited  by  the 
vifible  appearance  or  the  odour  of  agreeable 
food. 

Abfti^ 
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Abftinence  produces  hunger,  by  reverfing 
the  effedls  of  aliment. 

3.  Thirst. 

Thirst  is  theconverfc  of  hunger ;  it  arifes 
from  ail  connd'erable  degrees  of  heat  in  the 
fauces  ;  the  nerves  of  the  mouth  and  ilomach 
are  occupied  with  vibrations  of  the  inflam- 
matory kind,  different  from  thofe  of  hunger. 
Gentle  acids  yield  pleafure;  cold  liquids 
afford  immediate  relief;  and  warm  diluents 
foften  the  parts,  and  wafli  off  acrimonious 
particles.  In  fevers  the  caufe  of  third  being 
permanent,  the  fenfation  returns  again  and 
again  till  the  fever  is  removed. 

IL  Ideas. 

Simple  ideas  of  tafte  are  as  numerous  as 
the  fenfations  of  which  they  are  the  repre- 
fentatives. 

The  fmali  number  of  words  which  expreis 
the  COMPLEX  ideas  of  flavours,  is  a  proof 
that  the  number  of  fuch  ideas  is  very  fmall. 

Neverthelefs,  epicures,  and  perfons  who 
value  themfelves  upon  an  exquifite  tafte,  have 
numerous  ideas  of  flavours,  to  which  they 
ailign  appropriate  names. 

III.  Intellectual  pleasures  and 
pains. 

F  3  Some 
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Some  flavours  are  origiaally  grateful^ 
others  are  ungrateful.  Thefe,  according  tq 
their  circumftances,  will  excite  the  corrc- 
fpondent  primary  aflTedions. 

The  pleafures  of  tafte  are  much  qiore  nur 
merous  than  the  pains ;  they  are  frequently 
repeated,  and  continue  from  infancy  to  age* 
The  miniatures  of  thefe  fenfations  coalefce^ 
and  form  a  complex  idea,  whicl^  may  be 
transferred  by  alTociation  to  other  ols^e^. 
Hence  we  trace  one  principal  origin  of  the 
focial  afie£tions  ;  for  the  pleafures  of  tafte  arc 
ufually  and  in  a  manner  neceffarily  enjoyed  in, 
fociety. 

The  pains  of  tafte  chiefly  rife  from  excefs, 
and  by  frequent  repetition  produce  hypo- 
chondriac diforders  and  morbid  melancholy  : 
the  veftiges  of  thefe  pains  continually  in» 
creafing  while  the  caufe  remains,  and  being 
liable  to  be  called  up  by  aflbciation,  upoa 
flight  occafions. 

IV.  Automatic  motions  generated  by 
the  fenfe  of  tafte,  or  by  impreflions  upon  the 
alimentary  duft*, 

Thefe 
/ 

*  Dr.  Hartley  conjcfturcs,  that  imprcffions  firft  made 
upon  the  fenfory  nerves,  are  communicated  by  them  to 

the 
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Thefe  are  fusion,  mafticationy  deglu- 
tition, diflortion  of  the  face  by  naufeous 
taftes,  peri|ldltic  motion  of  the  flomach  and 
bowels^,  vomiting,  ru£tus,  hiccough,  fpafms, 
txpulfion  of  the  faeces,  &c^ 

The  pleafurable  impreflions  of  food  upon 
the  tongue  and  fauces  of  infants,  produce  the 
motions  which  caufe  deglutition.  The  pain- 
ful imprelfions  of  naufeous  liquids  contrad 
the  alimentary  pafTage,  and  produce  an  auto- 
matic rejection  of  them  in  young  children. 

V.  Muscular   motions  voluntary, 

SBMIVOLUNTARY,  and    SECONDARILY    AiJ- 
TOMATIC. 

Sudion,  maftication,  deglutition,  and  other 
motions  originally  automatic,  become 'by  de- 
grees completely  voluntary  by  aflbciation,  firft, 
vrith  fenfory,  and  afterwards  with  ideal  vibra* 
tions,  or  the  feeling  of  defire* 

Naufea,  vomiting,  expulfion  of  fasces,  ruc- 
tus,  &c.  in  confequence  of  aflbciation  with 
ideas  of  decency,  ihame^  fear,  and  the  like, 

the  motcory,  and  fo  to  the  mufcular  fibre ;  but  others  fup- 
pofo,  that  the  irritation  of  external  objects  produces  an 
immediate  contraftion' of  the  fibril  of  the  mufcle  and 
motory  nerve,  and  that  by  aflbciation  only  it  is  con- 
^  ne£led  with,  not  produced  by,  the  correfponding  af- 
fection of  the  fcnfory  nerve. 

F  4  become 
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become  femivohintarj,  or  in  a  confiderable 
degree  voluntary*. 

Maftication  and  deglutition  become  by  at- 
fociation  fecondarily  automatic,  being  per- 
formed generally  in  adults  without  any  ex* 
prefs  a£t  of  the  willf^      / 


SECTION  IIL 


Of  the  Senfe  of  Smelling. 

Thirdly,  The  sense  of  smelling  is  of 
two  forts.  Firft,  that  exquifite  fenfibility  which 

*  Naufea>  in  a  high  degree,  is  produced  by  the  motion 
of  a  (hip.  In  a  perfon  who  has  fufFercd  much  by  the 
fea-ficknefs,  this  naufea  will  be  e^^cited  by  going  aboard  a 
ihip  at  anchor,  by  the  fmell  of  the  ihip,  by  its  vifible  ap- 
pearance, efpecially  if  in  motion,  by  the  fmell  of  tar,  or 
even  by  converfation  upon  the  fubjed. 

See  a  fingular  inftance  of  naufea  produced  by  aflb* 
ciation,  in  Darwin's  Zodnomia,  vol.  i.  fe£k.  iii.  3. 

f  Hartley,  part  u  ch«  ii.  fe^.  ii. 

Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  feft.  xxv.  page  273,  274. 

Dr.  Hartley  juftly  bbferves,  that  the  a£tion  of  deglu- 
tition afibrds  manifeft  evidences  of  the  gradual  tranfition 
of  automatic  motions  into  voluntary  ones,  as  well  as  of 
voluntary  ones  into  fuch  as  are  fecondarily  automatic.--^ 
Vot  i»page  177, 

refide$ 
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tefides  in  the  nofe,  and  is  excited  by  the  im- 
preflion  of  odoriferous  particles.  Secondly, 
that  feniation  which  moft  kinds  of  aliments 
or  medicines    imprefs    upon   the    pituitary 

membrane,  during  maftication^  and  imme- 
diately after  jdeglutition.  ^     , 

,  L  Sensations. 

« 

1.  Senfations  of  odours  are  excited  by 
the  irritation  of  the  olfaftory  nerve,  by  par- 
ticles emitted  from  odoriferous  bodies.  Thefc 
particles  are  widely  diffufed,  and  probably 
repel  each  other:  Perhaps  they  are  throwa 
off  by  vibrations  from  the  odoriferous  body, 
and  by  their  fucceffive  pulfes  excite  a  vi- 
bratory motion  in  the  olfadory  nerve*# 

*'  Dr.  Hartley  remarlcs,  that  though  odoriferous  par- 
ticles are  more  fubtle  than  fapid  ones,  yet  they  are  per- 
haps groifer  than  rays  of  light ;  for  the  fmoke  of  a  tallow 
candle  ceafes  to  fmell  when  it  begins  to  fhine.  He 
ranges  the  vibrations  of  the  medullary  fubftance  in  the 
following  order^  in  refpeft  of  fubtlety :  heat,  light,  fmell^ 
taftes,  tangible  impreOions,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  air 
from  which  found  arifes.  But  thefe  lail  may  excite  much 
more  frequent  vibrations  in  the  auditory  nerve  than  thofe 
of  the  founding  body :  as  vibrations  from  fridion  are  much 
more  numerous  than  the  ftrokes  of  friction,  and  the  tre- 
mors of  the  particles  of  an  anvil  are  much  more  nume- 
fous  than  the  (Irokes  of  the  hammer.— >Vol.  i.  page  184.   ^ 

2.  Hear, 
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2.  Heat,  fridHoiii  and  efiervefcencei  excite 
fmells,  probably  by  e^^citing  vibrations* 

3«  To  receive  a  fmell  in  full  ftrength  and 
perfe<3:ion|  we  make  quick  ihort  alternate 
infpirations  and  expirations,  analogous  to 
rubbing  the  ends  of  the  fingers  upon  the 
body  to  be  examined  by  feeling,  or  the  end 
of  the  tongue  againft  the  palate  in  tafting,  in 
order  to  excite  the  fentient  papilla;. 

4.  Pinching  the  nofe  prevents  fenfations 
in  the  pituitary  membrane,  by  checking  the 
nervous  vibrations. 

5*  The  greatnefs   and    quicl^nefs  of  the 

eSed:  of  fome  odours  upon  the  nervous 
fyflem,  in  prpducing  fainting,  &c.  is  ac* 
counted  for  by  fuppofing  that  they  agitate 
the  vehole  fyftem  of  medullary  particles  fo 
much  as  to  make  them  attract  each  other 
with  fufficient  force  to  flop  all  vibratory 
motions :  fimilar  to  what  fometimes  happens 
in  the  particles  of  mufcular  and  membra^ 
nous  fibres. 

6«  The  fpecific  difierences  of  odours,  like 
thofe  of  flavours,  are  probably  owing  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  kind  und  degree  of  nervous 
vibrations, 

7.  Odours 
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«  f.  Odours  which  in  a  moderate  degree 
^re,  grateful y  in  a  high,  degree  are  difagree« 
^ble  ;  owing  to  the  increafed  violence  of  the 
vibrations. 

8«  Senfations  of  odours  are  as  numerouc 
as  odours  themfelves,  no  two  odours  being 
perfeftly  iimilar,  though  there  is  frequently 
^  ftrong  refemblance. 

JI.  Ideas  simpls  and  coMfLEJC* 

Simple  ;deas  of  odours  mud  be  as  mime* 
fous  as  fenfatipns ;  but  they  are  indiftin<ft, 
^d  foon  Hide  out  of  the  memory. 

Complex  ipeas  are  as  numerous  as  the 
names  by  which  they  are  diftinguiffaed  :  thofe 
\n  general  ufe  are  very  few  j  but  perfoas  who 
make  a  bufmeis  of  attending  tp  odours^  fuch 
0S  perfumers  and  others,  diftinguifh  them  by 
a  variety  of  names^  and  pofTefs  a  correfpoQd- 
ing  variety  of  complex  ideas* 

III.  Imtbllectual  pleasures  and 

^AINSt 

The  primary  affeftions  are  generated  by 

pdours,  originally  or  by  affociation,  grarteful 

or  ungrateful,  according  to  their  refpeilive 

circumftances,  viz. ;  a  perfon  loves,  defires, 

^joys,  &c.  the  odour  which  refrefhes  him  : 

hates,  fears,  &c,  an  odour  that  produces  fick- 

^efs  and  the  like. 

Ideas 


n 
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Ideas   of    odours     fometimcs    conftltute 
an  ingredient  in   the   more  complex   aSec* 

■ 

tions. 

Fragrance  of  the  air,  of  flowers,  and  the 
like,  tends  to  infpire  or  to  cherifh  the  love  of 
rural  life, 

OfFenfive  odours  in  various  circumflancee 
contribute  to  generate  the  fenfe  of  indecency, 
ihame,  difgufl:,  ^nd  the  like. 

So  far  as  fmell  and  tafte  are  conneded  with, 
or  refemble  each  .other,  they  mutually  con^ 
tribute  to  the  formation  of  the  fame  intellecf* ' 
tual  pleafures  and  pains. 

IV,  Automatic  motions. 

The  principal  is  fneezing,  produced  by  the 
irritation  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  which, 
according  to  the  theory  already  explained, 
by  a  fudden  contraction  communicates  its  vi^ 
brations  4o  the  neighbouring  mufcles. 

V.  Voluntary,  semivoluntary,  and 

SECONDARILY  AUTOMATIC  POWERS. 

The  mind  acquires  a  femivoluntary  power 
of  flopping,  and  in  feme  cafes  of  exciting,  a 
fneeze ;  alfo  of  flopping  the  a£t  of  breathing 
through  the  noflrils. 

And  by  aflfociation  with  ideas  of  pleafuite 
and  pain,  and  various  flates  of  mind,  it  ac- 
quires a  perfcftly  voluntary  power  of  alternate 

cxpiratioi} 
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expiration  and  infpiratioo,  for  the  purpofe 
of  exciting  a  more  exquifite  fenfatioa  of 
odours  *. 
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Scnfc  of  Sight. — Form  of  the  Eye. — Nature  of 

Vtfton. 

Fourthly,  The  sense  of  sight. 

Of  this  fenfe  the  eye  is  the  organ,  the  form 
of  which  is  nearly  globular,  and  it  is  inclofed 
in  three  diftinft  coats  or  teguments. 

The  external  coat  is  called  tunica  fclerotica« 
the  protuberant  part  of  which  is  tranfparent, 
and  is  called  the  cornea. 

The  middle  coat  is  called  the  choroides, 
or  the  uvea  ;  the  produdtion  of  it  under  the 
cornea  is  called  the  iris,  and  gives  the  colour 
to  the  eye;  in  the  middle  of  the  iris  is  a 
circular  hole,  called  the  pupil.  The  iris  is 
formed  by  mfafcular  fibres,  fome  of  which  are 
circular  and  concentric  with  the  pupil,  and 
the  others  are  tranfverfe,  connefting  the  cir- 
cular fibres  together. 

*  Hartley,  part  i.  ch.  ii*  fe£^.  iii. 

The 
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The  inner  coat  is  called,  from  the  perfbif 
Ivho  difcovered  it,  tunica  Ruyfchiana. 

Within  the  cavity  of  the  eye  is  d  foft 
ttanfparent  fubftance  in  the  form  of  ^ 
double  convex  lens,  called  the  cryftalline 
humour.  It  is  fufpended  within  the  eye  by 
certain  mufcular  ligaments  called  ligamenta 
ciliariai 

The  cavity  of  the  eye  is  thiis  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  is  filled  with  a 
fluid  nearly  of  the  fame  denfity  with  watery 
called  the  aqueous  liumour;  the  otlxel:  is 
.  filled  with  a  fluid  of  greater  denfity,  called 
the  vitreous  humour. 

At  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  but  not  di^ 
redly  oppofite  to  the  pupil,  enters  the  optic 
nerve,  the  fibres  of  which  fpreading  over  the 
innermoft  coat  of  the  eye  form  a  thin  mem-t 
brane  called  the  tunica  retina. 

The  innermoft  coat  of  the  eye  is  every 
where  covered  with  a  very  black  fubftance^ 
to  hinder  rays  of  light  from  being  reflefted 
to  the  retina,  and  rendering  the  images  ia^^ 
diftina. 

To  form  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of 
vifion,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve, 

That  rays  of  light   proceed   from  every 

point 
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point  in  the  furface  of  a  Yifible  bod^,  in  all 
dire6iions  and  ia  right  lines.    . 

A  number  of  rays  diverging  froa\  a  radiant 
point,  conflitute  a  cone  or  pencil  of  rays. 

A  pencil  of  rays  pafling  through  a  convex 
lens  converge  to  a  focal  point  in  a  direction 
nearly  oppofite  to  the  radiant  point. 

When  the  radiant  points  are  contiguous  to 
each  other,  the  correfponding  focal  points 
will  alfo  be  contiguous,  and  an  exa&  but  in« 
verted  image  of  the  obje£L  will  be  formed  in 
the  focus  of  the  lens :  this  appears  in  the  com-* 
mon  experiment  of  the  camera  obfcura. 

The  humours  of  the  eye  are  fo  conftrudled 
as  to  ad  upon  the  pencils  of  rays  liRiing  from 
every  point  of  a  vifible  objedl  and  entering  at 
the  pupil,  like  a  convex  lens  caufing  each  pen- 
cil to  converge  to  a  focal  point  at  the  back  of 
the  eye,  and  thus  imprefling  upon  the  retina 
an  inverted  image  of  the  objed. 

The  impreffion  of  this  image  produces 
viiion,  probably  by  exciting  vibrations  in  the 
retina ;  and  vifion  is  more  or  lefs  di(lin<Sl  ac- 
cording to  the  diftindnefs  or  indiftindtnefs  of 
the  image  upon  the  retina. 

Some  have  fuppofed  the  choroides  to  be 

the  feat  of  vifion,  becaufe  the  furface  of  this 

6  coat 
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coat  IS  fmoother  than  the  retina,  and  becaufcf 
an  obje<5l  is  invlGble  when  the  image  fali^ 
upon  the  place  where  the  optic  nerve  enters 
the  eye** 

SECTION   V. 

Senfations  of  Sight. 

I.  Sensations  of  Sight.  Phenomena 
explained. 

The.  SENSATIONS  OF  SIGHT  are  LIGHT, 
COLOURS,  VISIBLE  FIGURE,  VISIBLE  MAG- 
NITUDE, MOTION,  and  position. 

I.  Light. 

Light  is  a  fubftance  emitted  from  lumi« 
nous  bodies  in  all  directions  and  in  right  lines. 

The  pulfes  of  light  excite  vibrations  in 
the  optic  nerve,  which,  being  communicated 
to  the  brain,  excite  the  fcnfation  of  lightf  • 

•  Rowning*s  Philofophy,  part  lix.  ch.  v.  vi. 
Adams's  Philofophy,  vol.  ii.  left.  xvii. 
'Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  page  117. 
t  "  The  rays  of  light,"  fay^  Dr.  Darwin,  p.  15,  "  ex* 
<^  cite  the  retina  to  animal  motion  by  their  (limulus  ^*' 
which  motions  he  very  properly  diftinguiflies  both  from 
communicated  motions,  from  gravitating  motions,  and 
from  the  chemical  clafs  of  motions. 

After 
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•  * 

Afiicr  fixing  the  eyes  fteadily  upon  a  lumi- 
nous objedt,  the  lumii>ous  image  remains  a 
few  fecoods  after  the  •  eyes  are  clofed ;  the 
Iribratibns  of  the  retma  gradually  fubfiding.  ' 

A  ftroke  upon  the  eye  produces  a  flafli  of 
light :  a  luminous  appearance  like  the  eye  of 
a  peacock's  feather  is  produced  by  (hutting 
the  eye  and  rubbing  it  in  a  mornings  In 
theie  iiifiances  the  optic  nerve  is  put  intd 
violent  afgiitation  *. 

5.   COH-CHJftS. 

The  rays  of  the  fun's  light  confift  of  feveii 
diAin<^    fpecies,    which,    being    differently 
refrangible,  are   eafily   feparated   by   a  glafs  ^ 
prifm. 

Each  fpecies  of  light,  by  the  irritation  of 
^  the  optic  nerve,  produces  a  correfpondent  - 
fenfation  of  colour.  The  moft  refrangible 
tays  excite  thd  fenfation  of  violet,  the  fecond  ' 
of  indigo,  the  third  blue,  the  fourth  green, 
the  fifth  yellow,  the  fixth  ofanjge,  and  the 
Icaft  refrangiblei  red. 

Thefe  are  called  the  primary  colours.   The 
whitenefs  of  the  fuii's  light  is  owing  to  the 
'    union  of  all  the  feven  primary  colours. 

*  SioOBomia,  vol.  i.  {c&.  iii. 

"     '  o  'Sir 
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Sir  Ifaac  Newton  conjedureS}  that  the  Tea- 
fations  of  different  colours  are  owing  to  the 
different  bignefles  of  the  nervous  Tibr^ttions 
excited  by  the  different  fpecies  of  light ;  and 
particularly  conjedtures,  that  the  moft  refran- 
gible rays  excite  the  fhorteft  vibrations  for 
the  fenfation  of  a  deep  violet,  and  the  lead 
refrangible  the  largeft  for  a  fenfation  of  deep 
red  ;  the  intermediate  rays  exciting  vibrio 
tions  of  intermediate  bigneffes  for  the  fen* 
fations  of  the  intermediate  colours  *. 

3*  Visible  magnitude. 

,  Vifible  magnitude  is  extenfibn  of  two  di* 


*  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  alfo  conjeflurcs,  (Qu,  14.)  that 
the  harmony  and  difcord  of  colours  arife  from  the  pro* 
portiohs  of  the  vibrations  propagated  through  the  optic 
nerves  into  the  brain,  as  the  harmony  and  difcord  of 
founds  arife  from  the  proportions  of  th<i  vibrations  of 
the  air. 

Hartley  purfues  this  ideai'  and  conje&ures»  that  the 
vibrations  vvhich  excite  the  fenfations  of  the  primary 
colours  are  to  each  other  in  frequency^  as 

TOO  :  ,1 12|: :  120  :  133J  :  15O  :  i(56J.  j  177J  :  200. 

which  he  obfervcs  are  the  fimpleft  of  ratios  which  are 
confident  with  each  othcr^  and  are  the  faihe  ratios  witk 
thofe  of  the  five  tones  and  the  two  femitones  compre« 
hended  within  the  odlave. — Hartley,  Obfervations  on 
MaO|  prop*  56.    Newton's  Optics^  b*  ilL  q.  13. 

menfions 
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tnenfions  only  :   the  fenfe  of  fight  does  not^ 
perceive  a  third  dimenfiooi 

The  vifible  magnitude  of  an  dbjed:  is  not 
in  proportion  to  its  r^al  magnitude^  but  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  image  upon  the  retina* 

The  image  upon  the  retina  is  in  eiczGt 
proportion  to  the  optic  angle,  which  is  an 
angle  formed  by  two  imaginary  lines  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  pupil  to  the  extre-» 
mities  of  |the  objedi,  and  is  vertically  oppofite 
to  that  which  is  fubtended  by  the  image  upon . 
the  retina^ 

4.   ViSIBLB  FIGURB. 

Figure  is  limited  extenfion ;  and  vifible 
magnitude  being  of  two  dimenfions  only, 
vifible  figure  is  alfo  limited  to  two  dimtn^. 
(ions. 

To  perfons  teftored  to  fight  after  having 
been  long  blind,  all  objedls  feem  to  touch  the 
eye:  it  is  by  experience  and  by  the  fenfe  of  feeU 
ing  only,  that  they  acquire  the  idea  of  diftance. 

Solid  figures  appear  to  the  eye  as  plane 
figures  only,  v.  g.  a  cone  appears  as  k  tri« 
angle,  and  a  fphere  as  a  circle,  with  certain 
diverfities  of  light  and  (hade* 

^.  Visible  motion. 

o  a  Tbit 
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*^  This  18  a  renfatioh  aoquired-by  the  cso^ion 
gf  images  upon  the  retina  corre^ndiagwith 
change  of  place  in-  external  objefite* 

Bur  viiible  naotion  h  a  change  of  place  in 
objefts-  upon  the  fame  plane,  and  excitesf  no 

ftnfatiofi  of  true  relative  diftance. 

» 

Giddinefs  is. an  apparent  irrcgular  motion 
of  vifible  objedts  ;  it  often  immediately  pre- 
cedes a  privation  of  fedfe  and  motitfn  j  lind  is 
owing  to  a  general  diforder  in  the  medullary 
fahftance  extending  itfelf  to  the  optic  nerve#- 

6.  Visible  position. 

Vifible  pofition  is  the  relative  fituation  of 
vlfiMe  objeQs. 

The  vUible  fenfation  excited  by  the  actual 
pofifibtt  of  vifible  objefts,  is  that?  df  a  pidure, 
fimilar  to  that  which  is  formed  upon  the  re- 
tina, in  which  all  the  objeiSr  are  uporl  the 
fame  plane,  no  one  objedl  being  nearer  or 
iftore  remote  than  another. 

Obje(9:s'  appear  ere£t,  though  their  imagcB 
ate  inverted  upon  the  retina.  By  experience, 
that  is,  by  the  fenfe  of  feelibg,  we  learn  the 
rfeal ' pofition  of  vifible  objects,  and  by  aUb* 
ciation  we  form  a  true  idea  of  the  real  po^ 
fition  from  the  vifible  appearance; 

'  *       '  -  7.  By 
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7.  3y  Affociation  vifible  appearances  be- 
come ^he  EKPON.ENT8  of  tangible  qualities^* 

I.  Of  solidity  and  figure. 

The  vifible  appearance  of  foUd  bodies  is 
that  of  a  flat  furface  diverfified  with  .lights 
ihade,  and  colour :  by  experience  we  aflbciate 
the  tangible  qualities  with  the  vifible  appear* 
ante  ;  and  cpnftantly  infer  the  latter  from  the 
former. 

This  judgment  U  commonly  true,  but  ia 
optical  deceptions  is  erroneous.  Theaflfo- 
ciation  is  fo  familiar,  that  the  tangible  quality 
is  often  miftaken  for  a  vifible  fenfation  f . 

2.  Of  tangible  MAGNirUDE. 

Of  this  we  con ftantly  judge  by  aflbciatiooi 
from  the  vifible  a^ppearancc- 

*  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vifion. 

f  If  a  blind  pcrfon,  who  by  feeling  could  diftinguiA 
accurately  between  a  globe  and  a  cubc^  fhould  fuddenly 
be  reftored  to  fight^  and  a  globe  and  cube  (hould  be 
placed  before  him  upon  a  table,  it  is  afkcd,  whether -he 
would  be  able,  from  the  vifible  appearance  only,  to  afcer^ 
tain  which  was  the  globe  and  which  the  cube  ? 

This  queftion  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Molyncux  to  Mn 
Locke,  and  ha$  been  conAdered  as  a  metaphyfical  puzzle 
ever  (ince. — Locke's  Eflay,  book  ii.  ch.  ix.  fed.  8,  9, 
Smith's  Optics,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  27,  28.  Locke's 
Fam.  Lett.  p.  134 — 138.  Reid's  Enq,  ch.  vi.  fe6^.  iii- 
Rcid  on  Intellc^ual  Powdrs,  effay  ii.  ch^^xxii.  p,  288,  &'c, 

•       •     i  G    3  "If 
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If  the  diftances  of  two  objeds  are  equal^ 
that  which  appears  under  the  larger  angle  is 
the  larger  objed* 

If  the  angles  under  which  two  obje£ts  ap« 
pear  are  equal,  that  which  is,  or  is  fuppofed 
to  be,  at  the  greatefl  diilance,  is  judged  to  be 
the  larger  objed. 

Whatever  occafions  an  error  in  our  judg- 
ment of  the  diflance,  produces  an  equal  error 
in  our  judgment  of  magnitude. 

Hence  a  fly  in  a  window,  referred  to  a 
diftance  in  the  field,  is  taken  to  be  a  horfe 
grazing. . 

Objcds  feeh  through  a  fog  are  magnified, 
JjeCaufe  from  their  indiftindnefs  they  are  fup- 
pofed to  be  at  a  greater  diliance* 

The  moon  in  the  horizon  being  referred  to 
a  greater  diftance  than  when  when  flie  is  in 
the  meridian,  is  thought  to  appear  larger, 
though  the  angle  fubtended  by  her  diik^ie 
precifely  the  fame. 
3.  Distance 

Is  an  idea  of  touch,  of  which  vifible  ap- 
pearances are  by  aflbciation  the  conftant  ex« 
ponent. 

I.  If  the  magnitude  of  the  dbjeS  be 
koown,  the  diftance  is  judged  of  by  the  ap- 

parent 
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parent  magnitude^  that  is,  by  the  angle  under 
which  it  appears. 

If  the  real  magnitudes  are  equal,  that 
which  appears  under  the  largeft  angle  is  the 
neareft. 

If  the  angles  under  which  two  objeAs  ap-- 
pear  are'  equal,  but  the  real  magnitudes  un« 
equal,  the  largefl:  objed  is  the  moft  remote. 

Whei;e  magnitudes  are  miftaken,  diflances 
are  alfo  miftaken.  Hence  mountains  at  a 
diftance  are  judged  to  be  nearer  than  the 
fad.  Objeds  magnified  by  a  telefcope  feem 
nearer  than  they  are;  diminifhed  they  are 
judged  to  be  more  diftant. 

Children  judge  accurately  only  of  fmall 
diftances,  and  men  by  afibciation  judge  more 
truly  of  diflances  upon  level  ground  than 
from  a  lofty  eminence,  or  a  deep  welL 

a.  We  judge  of  diflances  by  intervening 
objedst 

For  thefe  ferve  as  a  fort  of  meafure,  with- 
out which  our  ideas  of  diftance  are  very  im- 
perfed. 

Hence,  that  is,  from  the  want  of  intervening 
bodies,  objeds  at  fea  appear  nearer  than  they 
really  are.     And  the  zenith  feems  to  be  nearer 

Q  ^  thaii 
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than  the  horizon.  Hence  the  celeftial  ^bofjiea 
appear  to  be  larger  in  the  horizon  tfaap  ia  the 
t&eridifitn.  We  are  iivcapable  of  judging  of 
their  relativte  diftaaces^  as  they  adl.  appear 
equally  remote.  ' 

3.  By  the  degree  of  difiia^ftQefs  with  vAkich 
ininute  parts  are  feen. 

Obgetfks  indiftinft  are  fuppofed  to  be  d^ 
fiant :  tapon  this  principle  diftant  eb^eds  are 
reprefented  in  landfcapes* 

4*  By  t^e  brigh'tnefs  or  obfeurity  of  the 
Tifible  ohjedl. 

By  this  and  the  preceding  rule,  failors  kum 
by  habit  to  judge  of  diftaaces  at  £ea  \vith  to* 
lerable  preclfion. 

5.  By  the  diredion  of  the  optic  asses  when 
objefts  are  very  nean 

The  optic  axes  are  imaginary  lines  drawa 
from  the  points  of  diflind  vifion  ia  each  eye 
diredly  to  the  objed. 

The  angle  formed  by  thefe  lines  mud  be 
larger  or  lefs,  as  the  objed  is  nearer  to  jov 
more  remote  from  the  eye. 

Thjat  we  judge  of  diftance  and  pofidon  by 
the  direction  of  the  optic  axes  is  evident,  be* 
faufe  a  perfon  who  {huts  one  eye  will  not  bq 

able 
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aUe  inmediaitely  to  guide  his  finger  to  4 
vifiUe  obJ6<3r  wixtiua  his  iceacfa* 

6.  The  difference  of  the  conformation  of 
the  eye.  by  moving  or  changing  the  figure  of 
the  cryftalline  humour,  as  the  vifible  objedt  i$ 
nearer  or  more  remote,  affords  fome  affidance 
in  judging  of  fmall  diftances. 

4.  Motion. 

Of  real  motion  we  judge  by  the  motion  of 
images  upon  the  retina,  by  gradual  increafe 
or  dimimition  of  magnitude,  brightpefs,  dif- 
tindnefs,  &c. 

^.  Position* 

Poiitioia  is  relative  diftance  ;  and  xeal  tan- 
gible podtioa  is  jiidged  of  by  the  rules  of  real 

6.  That  objeds  appear  sinole  wlien  di^ 
tdnCt  images  are  formed  on  the  retina  of  each 
eye,,  is  evidently  owing  t6  habit,  that  is,  to  af- 
iooiation  :  for,  if  one  eye  be  diftorted,  fo  that 
(he  images  4o  not  fall  upon  correfponding 

*  We  fudge  of  the  feat  of  impreffions  madq  oif  the 
external  fur&ce  of  the  body.f  by  jthe^QUch,  by  the  vifible 
appearance,  and  by  experience}  and  of  the  feat  of  in* 
ternal  pains,  by  their^proximity  to  the  ozternal  parts,  by 
ikill  in  anatomy,  the  theory  of  difes^^s,  &c.  JBbnrtley,^ 
prop.  31,32. 

points. 
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points  in  each  retina,  the  objefl  appears  double 
till  cuftom  redifies  the  judgment^  and  with  it 
the  vifible  appearance^. 


SECTION  VII. 

Scnfc  of  Sight  continued. — Ideas. — IntelleHual 
Plcafures  and  Pains. — Motions^  Automatic 
and  Voluntary. 

II.  Ideas  generated  by  vifible  impreffions^ 

Simple  ideas  being  the  reprefentatives  of 
fcnfations,  the  number  of  (imple  ideas  corre- 
fponds  with  that  of  diftinfl:  vifible  impref- 
fions,  and  is  continually  changing,  as  old 
impredions  are  gradually  effaced,  and  new 
fcnfations  are  excited. 

CoMPLBX  IDEAS  of  fight  being  formed  by 
the  gradual  coalefcence  of  fimple  ideas,  are  as 
numerous,  and  perhaps  more  fo  than  the 
names  by  which  they  are  diflinguiihed. 

Observations  concerning  ideas  of  fight. 

*  It  refembles  this,  fays  Hartley,  and  illuftrates  it,  that 
if  we  crofs  the  fingers  and  roll  a  pea  between  two  fides 
which  are  not  qontiguous  naturally,  it  feels  like  two  peas, 
p.  205.-^Hartley's  Obfervations,  part  i.  ch.  ii.  fed.  iv. 
prop*  5(S"-*59.  Reid's  Enq.  into  the  Hum.  Mind,  ch.  vi. 

!•  Thefc 
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X.  Thefe  ideas  are  more  vivid  and  definite 
than  the  ideas  of  any  other  fenfe. 

2.  This  vividnefs  and  precifion  relates 
more  to  tangible  qualities  than  to  colours. 
Magnitude  and  figure  recur  incefTantly :  ideas 
of  colours  often  require  an  exertion  of  the 
voluntary  powers. 

3.  The  precifion  and  vividnefs  of  th^fc 
ideas  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  diftinftnefs  of 
their  impreifions  upoh  the  retina,  and  the 
perpetual  rccurrency  of  vifible  obje£ts  during 
the  whole  time  that  we  are  awake.  ' 

4.  Thefe  ideas  arje  aflbciated  with  various 
internal  feelings,  fome  of  which  are  aifo- 
ciated  with  words,  others  have  no  names. 
Hence  arife  the  voluntary  and  femivoluntary 
powers  of  exciting  vifible  ideas. 

y.  A  defire  to  excite  fome  vifible  idea,  v.  g. 
if  a  perfon  is  told  to  think  of  a  horfe,  will 
produce  fome  individuum  vagum,  or  inde- 
finite notion  conne£ted  with  the  train  of 
ideas  or  feelings  then  pafling  through  the 
mind :  in  this  cafe  the  eSt€t  is  imperfedtlj 
voluntary, 

6.  A  vifible  idea  is  perf?ftly  voluntary 
Vrhen  it  conftantly  follows  the  volition  ;   and 

the  previous  circumftances  which  determiae 

the 
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the  volijtioo,  :gefterolty  -CRcUie  thcf  i4^a :  for 
-example,  if  a  pe^fen  d^firejs  me  to  think  of  ^ 
particql  V.  horfe,  the  found  of  (be  words  both 
determines  tbe  voLidon  and  excites  the  idea. 

7.  There  ib  a  pecirHar  coBnexion  between 
the  ideas  of  fight  and  hearing*.- 

The  name  of  an  objcft  excites  th^viflble 
idea,  and  the  viiible  appearance  X)f  an  objeft 
excites  the  idea  of  the  name. 

fi.  Trains  of  vidble  ideas  are  in  a  particular 
maimer  .aflfe£ked  by  tlie  general  ftate  of  the 
brain,  as  in  deliruun,  madnefs^  and  the  like* 
it  feems  iprobable  either  that  the  region  cor- 
xefpoading  toxhe  optic  nervje  is  camparatiydy 
Jargc,  or  peculiarly  fufceptiWe  ofimpreffions, 
cr,b(a;h, 

9.  The  imagery  of  the  eye  fympathizes 
wirfi  the  ftate  of  the  ftomaoh :  the  grateful 
impreffions  of  opium  raife  up  pleafmg  vifiblc 
ideas,  fpafms  and  indigefliions  the  contrary. 

10.  Our  ftock  of  vifihle  ideas  is  a  key  to  a 
great  part  of  our  knowledge*  In  poetry  and 
painting  it  is  a  principal  fource  of  Invention  ; 

*"  This  aflbciation  ts  not'fo  mtimateasthat  between 
viGble  appearances  and  tangible  qualities.  Sei^fations  of 
fight  and  hearing  are  ncrer  confounded  w  ith  each  otherj^ 
Ukc  thofe  of  Tfght  and  touchy 

in 
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in  ijpiathcmatics  and  mechanicsi  the  iftventron 
of  the  diagram  is  the  foliition  of  the  problem : 
vifible  ideas  affift  the  memory  in  refpeft  to 
paft  fafts,  and  the  prefer  vat  ion  of  the  order 
of  time.  Hence;  cye-witneffes  generally-  re- 
late in  the  order  of  time,  without  any  exprcfs 
defign  of  doing  fo* 

II.  By  aflbciation  of  different  circum- 
ftanoes  the  fame  portrait  may  appear  more 
like  the  origi^nal  to  one  perfon  than  to  an- 
other :  alfo  by  aflbciation,  painters,  archi- 
tects, ftatuaries,  anatomifts,  &c.'  form  vifible 
ideas  with  great  facility,  and  retain  them  with 
great  accuracy. 

*  12.  Fables^  allegories,  and  the  like,pleafe  and 
inllrudt  on  account  of  their  vifible  imagery.r 
This  may  be  one  reafon.  why  idolatry  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  world ;  and  why  fyftems  of  fu- 
perftition  which  amufe  or  aftonifli  the  imagi- 
nation, are  more  acceptable  to  the  mafs  of 
mankind  than  truth  and  fimplicity. , 

IIP.    Intellectual    pleaiSures    and* 

FAINS. 

The  original  or.  aflbciated  pleafures    or 
pains  of  viiiciii,  excite  in  their  refpedive  cir- . 
cumftauces,  the  grateful  or  ungrateful  pri-^ 
xaary  paflions. 

A  Vifible 
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Vifible  ideas  aiTociating  themfelves  w^th 
almoH;  all  our  internal  feelings,  the  pleafures 
and  pains  derived  from  this  fenfe  mufl  con-^ 
ftitute  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  moft 
complex  intelleAual  aflfedions  :  The  vifible 
appearance  of  a  friend,  or  the  idea  of  it,  ex<« 
cites  and  cherifhes  friendfhip,  &c. 

A  reliih  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a 
tafte  for  the  imitative  arts,  may  in  part  be 
traced  to  the  pleafures  of  this  fenfe. 

IV.  Automatic  motions  excited  bj 
vifible  impreflions. 

Thefe  are  either  external,  relating  to  the 
glcibe  of  the  eye,  the  eye-lid,  &c.  or  internal, 
fuch  as  the  contradiohs  of  the  iris  or  ciliar 
ligaments* 

Light  produces  an  irritation,  and  confer 
quently  excites  the  adion  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  eye  ;  the  luminous  obje£l:,  adling  at  the^ 
fame  time  upoii  each  eye,  produces  the  con-^ 
gruous  motions  of  the  eyes :  and  agreeably 
to  this  theory,  if  children  are  fo  laid  in  the 
cradle  as  that  one  eye  ihall  be  covered  and 
the  other  expofed  to  the  adion  of  light,  the 
eyes  will  not  move  congruoufly,  that  is,  they 
will  learn  to  fquint. 

V.  VOLVN- 
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V.  Voluntary  and  semivoluntarv 

POWERS. 

Adults  poffefs  a  perfedly  voluntary  power, 
which  children  do  not,  of  directing  the  optic 
axes  to  the  fame  objed. 

Irritation  of  external  objeds  produces  at 
firft  an  automatic  clofure  of  the  eye-lids  ;  by 
degrees  the  appreheniion  of  any  external  irri-> 
cation,  or  the  experience  of  the  pleafure  of 
moiftening  and  cooling  the  eye,  &c.  makes 
this  adion  voluntary ;  and  by  frequent  repe* 
citioa  it  becomes  fecondarily  automatic^. 


SECTION  VIII. 
Senfe  of  Hearing. 

V.   THE  SENSE  OF  HEARING. 

!•  General  DEscRiPTioNof  the  ORGAN 

OF  HEARING. 

The  ufe  of^the  external  ear  is  like  a  tunnel 
to  gather  founds,  and  by  its  ridges  and  hoI« 
lows  to  dired  them  to  the  meatus  auditorius. 
This  is  a  crooked  pafTage,  about  an  inch  long 
and  three  or  four  lines  wide,  which  leads 

•  Hartley,  patt  i,  U(k*  !▼•  prop.  60—63. 

froia 
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from  the  concha  or  hollow  of  the  external 

m 

ear  to  the  tympanum. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  a  thin  tranf- 
pairi^Qt  membrane  which  clofes  the  inner  ex* 
tremitv  of  the  meatus;  behind  this  mem* 
brane  is  a  cavity  called  the  tympanump  about 
four  lines  deep  and  wide,  and  above  two 
Hnes  high. 

Within  the  tympanum  are  four  fmall  bone9 
called  the  malleolus)  the  incus,  the  ftapes,  and 
the  OS  orhicularc,  the  ufes  of  which  are  little 
known. 

The  Euftachian  tube  is  a  conduit  leading 
from  .the  tympanum  to  the  palate ;  it  pre- 
ferves  a  communication  between  the  tym- 
panum and  the  external  air ;  and  probably 
afiifts  the  impreflions  of  a  perfon's  own  voice^ 
and  when  the  mouth  is  open  of  external 
founds  alfo. 

At  the  back  of  the  tympanum  is  a  hole 
called  feneftra  ovalisy  which  opens .  into  a 
cavity  called  the  veftibulum,  behind  which 
are  three  femicircular  pipes  called  the  laby« 
rinth;  opening  by  five  orifices  into  the  vef* 
tibulum.' 

Another  orifice  of  the  tympanum  called 
feneftra  rotunda^:  covered  by  a  fine  mem- 

brane,^ 
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hvAnCf  Idads  to  the  cochlea^  a  cavity  tckxii" 
faling  a  fnail*$  ^ell ;  it)  it.  id  a  canal  winding 
in  a  fpiral  Kne  atid  divided  Into  two  p^rts, 
the  uppci"  and  lower,  by  a  thin  lamina: 
the  uppet  opens  into  the  tympanum,  the 
lower  into  the  veftibulum. 

The  auditory  fterve  coofifts  of  two 
branches  j  the  ode  hard,  the  other  foft.  Five 
branches  of  the  poftio  mollis  enter  the  vef- 
tibttlttffl  and  form  a  delicate  web,  which  fendi 
flips  to  the  femicircular  canal ;  the  reft  of 
the  portio  molFis  enters  the  cochlea,  and  winds 
^pvith  the  fpiral  line.  The  portio  dura  is  dif- 
tfibuted  among  the  external  parts  of  the  car. 

The  winding  of  the  auditory  nerve  through 
the  cochlea  and  the  labyrinthi  expofcs  a  con- 
fidcfaWe  portion  of  it  to  the  impteffion  of 
Ibonds,  While  the  narfowncfs  of  the  channel 
preveaits  the  pulfes  from  being  too  much 
dilated  and  weafcened*  By  this  conftrudfion 
of  the  orgjan  of  hearing,  thofe  very  foft  founds 
become  acudlble,  which  C3ereris  manentibus 
would  otherwife  be  loft  and  unheard*. 

Secondly,  fhenomena  explained. 

*  KeiTTs  i^natomy,  cli.  xv.  fc^  v. 

H  L   S£N« 
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.    L  Sensations  acquired  by  the  fenfe  of 
hearing  are  thofe  of  sound  only. 

1.  Sounds  are  caufed  by  the  vibrations  of 
fonorous  bodies,  which,  producing  correfpon- 
dent  vibrations  in  the  conducing  medium^ 
probably  excite  proportional  vibrations  in  the 
auditory  nerve,  which,  being  propagated  to 
the  brain,  excite  the  fenfation  of  found. 

2.  Air  is  the  ufual  medium;  but  wood, 
metals,  and  even  water^  are  good  conductors 
of  found*. 

3.  The  difierent  ftrength  of  founds  depends 
upon  the  condenfation  of  the  pulfes  of  the 
conducing  medium ;  the  di£ference  in  the 
acutenefs  and  gravity  of  founds  arifes  from  a 
difference  in  the  velocity  of  the  pulfes#  A 
muiical  chord  vibrates  with  twice  the  ve- 
locity of  another  which  fqunds  an  odlave 
below  it. 

4*  Soft  tones  are  originally  agreeable ; 
loud  noifes  originally  difagreeable ;  the  for- 
mer being  generated  by  moderate^  the  latter 
by  violent  vibrations.  But  even  thefe  fome- 
times  fubfide  within  the  limits  of  pleafure, 

*  Franklin's  EzperimcnU  on  ElcAricity,  &q.  Lett.  44. 

as 
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ks  in  the  dafe  elf  thofe  who  love  noify  mirth 
and  the  like* 

5«  GoQGords^that  is,inu(ical  notes,  the  ratios 
of  whofe  vibrations  are  fuificiently  fimple^ 
are  agredable :  when  the  ratios  are  lefs  fimple 
they  are  difagreeiable,  and  are  called  difcords^ 
Concords  are  probably  originally  difagree-* 
able  to  children,  but  by  ufe  fall  gradually 
within  the  Umits  of  pleafure^  in  proportion 
to  the  fimplicity  of  their  ratios.  It  confirms 
this  fuppoiition,  that  eVen  difcotlis  in  fomd 
circulnftances  beconie  pleafaot  to  an  ear  con-^ 
▼erfa&t  with  muilc^ 

6.  Each  articulate  found  makes  a  diftinSE 
feparate  imprefllon  upon  the  auditory  nerve^ 
and  excites  a  di(tin£t  correfponditig  fenfation^ 

The  ear  iS|  perhaps,  furnilhed  with  fome 
eontrivancei  fimilar  in  its  ufe  to  the  jacks  of' 
a  harpfichord,  to  extinguifh  ftrong  founds, 
and  to  keep  up  weak  ones. 

It  is  difficult  at  a  diftance  to  diftingdlfh 
articulate  founds^  nUmberlefs  reflections  con^ 
founding  the  vibrations. 

7.  The  known  vibratoi*y  li^ture  of  founds 
yiuftrates  and  confirms  the  dodrine  of  vibra^ 
tions  in  general.  The  various  vibrations 
cxifting  at  the  fame  time  in  the  air  without 

H  2  inter* 
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interrupting  each  other,  make  it  credible  tfiaf 

a  fimilar  phenomenon  may  take  place  in  the 

•  .  .      ■ 

medullary  fubftance. 

8.  By  ASSOC  I  AtiON  founds  become  SION5. 

I.   Of  TANGIBLE  QUALITIES. 

1.  Of  Distance:  founds  decreafing  in, a 
certain  ratio  as  diftances  increafe.  This  fign 
of  dlftance  is  very  incorrect,  depending  upon 
variable  circumftances,  fuch  as  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  the  original  ftrength  or 
acutenefs  of  the  found,  and  the  like. 

2.  Of  POSITION :  we  judge  of  the  pofition 
of  fonorous  bodies  by  the  direction  of  the 
A>und.  But  this  rule  is  very  inaccurate,  the 
direiftion  varying  by  refledlions  of  furrounding 
bodies,  and  other  adventitious  circumftance^* 

Hence  ventriloquifts  acquire  the  art  of 
throwing  the  feigned  voice  to  a  diftance,  an  J 
ef  making  it  feem  to  come  from  any  (ituaiion: 
in  a  room*. 

2.  Sounds  become  figns  of  visible  mBAS^ 
The  words  fun  and  moon  excite  the  vifibfc 

*  Ptobably  hj  indiftin&nef^^.  and  bj  aot  moving  the 
lips>  they  make  it  difficult  to  afcertaiix  from  whence  the 
voice  iflues  'y  and  by  habit  they  give  the  voice  the  degree 
of  intenfity  which  it  would  have  if  it  aftually  proceeded^ 
4rom  tlie  place  from  which  it  i^  thought  to  ifliie. 

ideaa 
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id^ai  of  thofc  celefiial  luminaries.  The  name 
of  a  perfon  excites  the  idea  of  his  vifible  apr 
pearance,  and  the  found  of  a  word  the  vifible 
form  of  the  letters  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

The  a£lion  of  writing  is  alTociated  with 
the  vifible  idea  in  thofe  who  fpell  corredly. 
That  we  fometimes  Write  from  the  audible 
idea  is  plain,  from  the  mif-fpelling  of  a  word 
in  conformity  to  the  pronunciation. 

3*  Sounds  by  alTociation  excite  the  ideas 
of  OTHER  SOUNDS,  articulate  or  otherwife. 

A  few  notes  of  a  fatniliar  melody,  excite  an 
idea  erf  the  whole. 

A  few  prominent  words  in  a  fentence,  excite 
the  idea  of  the  complete  fentence. 

Thus,  in  a  difficult  hand-writing  we  judge 
of  a  word  by  a  few  letters,  and  of  a  fentence 
by  a  few  words* 

We  judge  of  a  perfon*s  meaning  by  familiar 
acquaintance  with  his  voice,  pronunciation, 
geflure,  and  oither  gircumftances* 

Hmce  we  eafily  underftand  a  fpcaker  to 
whofe  manner  we  are  accullomjed. 

Hence,  alfo,  it  is  di^cult  to  underlland  a 
ftranger;  alfo^to  diftinguifti  proper  names,  and 
articulate  founds  in  an  unknown  language. 

H  3  And, 
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And^  hence,  ventriloquifts,  by  uttering  ^ 
few  founds  articulately,  make  tbemfelves  un-f 
derfiood. 

4.  By  aflbciation  articulate  founds  readily 
excite  simple,  complex,  and  decompl£}| 
IDEAS;  and  few  complex  ideas  can  be  di- 
Aindly  reeolleded  which  are  not  alTociated 
with  names. 

Hence  it  feems  probable  that  deaf  and 
dumb  perfons  do  not  acquire  many  comple^i 
QT  univerfal  ideas. 

II.  Ideas  generated  by  audible  impreflions. 

Every  feparate  found  generates  its  corre* 
fpondent  fimple  idea ;  but  thefe  fire  very 
^vanefcent. 

Similar  fimple  ideas  coalefce  into  com- 
plex ones,  and  are  aflbciated  with  names,  as 
the  found  of  a  violin,  a  flute,  a  trumpet,  a 
voice,  &c. }  and  the  words  concord,  difcord, 
foft,  loud,  melody,  harmony^  mufic,  and  the 
like,  all  exprefs  complex  ideas  of  found. 

Children  learn  to  fpeak  by  repeating  founds 
which  they  hear :  hence  the  audible  idea  is 
aflfociated  with  the  ad):  of  fpeaking,  and  is 
pften  too  evancfcent  fo  excite  the  attention 
of  the  mind. 

Wcai 
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Ideas  of  fight  and  bearing  are  the  prin« 
cipal  florehoufes  of  the  imagination,  and  are 
equally  related  to  the  imaginative  arts  of 
painting  and  mufic  rerpe£tivel7,  aqd  alfo  to 
poetry. 

A  technical  memory^  particularly  adapted 
for  retaining  numbers,  may  be  formed  by  the 
audible  impreflions  of  correlponding  articu- 
late founds,  as  in  Grey's  Memoria  Technica. 

IIL    Intellectual  pleasures    and 

PAINS. 

The  primary  pleafures  and  pains  of  this 
fenfe  are  eafily  explained  by  affociation. 
Thus  we  love,  defire,  hope  for,  are  delighted 
with,  and  retain  a  pleating  recolledion  of  fine 
mufic  :  we  hate,  are  averfe  to,  fear,  are 
pained  by,  and  have  a  difagreeable  recollec- 
tion of  harfh,  jarring,  and  difcordant  founds. 

The  pleafures  of  mufic  are  transferred  by  aC* 
fociation  to  the  places  where,  and  the  perfons 
with  whom  we  enjoy  that  entertainment.  This 
is  one  ingredient  in  the  attachment  which 
many  feel  to  a  town  life,  to  cathedral  worfhip, 
&c.  In  like  manner,  the  warbling  of  birds  is 
one  of  the  many  caufes  which  operate  to  pro- 
duce delight  in  the  fpring,  or  love  to  rural  life. 

W  4  The 
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The  pleafure  of  articulate  foundsi  like  that 
of  vifible  appearances,  *  is  very  evanefcent ; 
and  this  circuoiftance  renders  the  ear  as  well 
as  the  eye  the  proper  vehicle  of  mental  infor*' 
mation  and  improvement. 

The  love  of  mui5c  feems  to  he  generated 
by  the  following  procefs  : 

1.  Some  foft  tone3  are  originally  pleafing 
to  the  ear,  as  fome  colours  are  grateful  to  tKe 
eye, 

2.  Some  founds  originally  difagreeable^ 
fuhfide  by  ufe  within  the  limits  of  pleafure. 
This  happens  in  all  concords^  and  in  fomc 

cafes  even  in  difcords. 

» 

3.  Some  tonea  refemble  the  natural  ex« 
preflions  of  pleafure  and  pain  j  and  the  latter 
may  be  fo  foftened  as  to  fall  within  the  limita 

of  the  former, 

^^  « 

4.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  pleafures 
of  mufic  arife  from  accidental  aflbciations. 

« 

The  ringing  of  bells  has  no  connexion  with 
joy,  nor  tolling  them  with  forrow,  but  by 
aiTociation.  Hence  every  country  has  its  fa- 
vourite melodies  and  ftyle  of  mufic.  Thus  aa 
air  which  is  perfeflly  indifferent  to  a  ftranger,' 
excites  in  a  Swifsan  irrefiftible  defire  of  home, 

5,  The 
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5.  The  Ikill  and  ingenuity  in  the  compo* 
fition  of  fome  harmonies,  excites  the  adinira-* 
tion  of  thofe  who  are  competent  to  judge. 

6.  Extreme  difficulty  in  the  execution  ex-   ^ 
citing  the  aftoniftiment  of  the  hearers,  feems 
to  conftitute  a  principal  fource  of  the  delight 
afforded  by  modern  mufic. 

IV.  Motions  automatic  and  volun- 

TARY/ 

Certain  automatic  motions  are  prbduced 
\vithin  the  ear,  by  the  pulfes  of  that  medium 
M^hich  is  the  conduftor  of  found  :  but  of  the 
nature  and  direction  of  thefe  motions  we  are 
totally  ignorant. 

The  mufcles  of  the  ex;ternal  ear  over  which 
the  mind  might  acquire  a  voluntary  power, 
are  reftrained  from  adion  by  the  praGice  of 
binding  down  the  ears  of  new-born  children 

clofe  to  the  head*. 

««• 

•  Hartley,  cK«  ii.  fe£t.  v.  prop.  64— 72. 
Reid's  JS^ttiry,  ch.  iv. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


OF    THE   INTELLECT. 


SECTION   I. 

Of  Truth  and  Falfcbood. — Knowledge  and 
Opinion. — Probability  and  Improbability^^ 
JJfent  and  Di/fent. — Nature  and  Kinds  of 

'Evidence^    , 

> 

JL  HE  FIFTH  FACULTY  of  the  human  mind 
is  INTELLECT,  OF  the  faculty  by  which  we 
judge  of  truth. . 

I.  Concerning  truth  and  falsehood. 

Truth  has  refped  to  ideas  and  words. 

Truth  in  idIeas  fignifies  the  conformity 
of  ideas  to  the  adual  nature,  exigence,  and 
ftate  of  things. 

When  internal  feelings  or  perceptions  arc 
juft  images  or  fymbols  of  external  objects, 
and  when  thofe  ideas  are  joined  whofe  arche« 
types  are  joined  in  nature,  and  thofe  ideas 
are  feparated  whofe  archetypes  are  feparated . 

Thus 
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Thus  the  aflbciation  of  the  ideas  of  God 
ftnd  perfe£tidn,  of  virtue  and  utility,  of 
matter  and  refiftance,  are  true  combinations 
of  ideas.  In  like  manner,  the  ieparation  of 
the  ideas  of  God  and  tyranny,  of  vice  and 
honour,  of  creature  and  independence,  are 
cafes  of  truth  in  thought.. 

Truth  in  words  is  either  logical  or 
ethical. 

Logic  Ah  truth  is  the  cxpreffion  of  truth 
in  thoughts :  as  in  the  propoiition^God  is  good. 

Ethical  truth  is  the  conformity  of  the 
language  to  the  conceptions  of  the  fpeaker^whe- 
ther  thofe  conceptions  be  true  or  falfe:  as  when 
fi  papift  affirms,  that  tranfubftantiation  is  true. 

Falsehood  is  the  reverfe  of  truth :  it  has 
irefped  both  to  thoughts  and  words. 

Falsehood  in  thoughts  or  conceptions 
is  called  error:  it  is  joining  ideas  whofe 
larchetypes  difagree,and  feparating  thofe  whofe 
archetypes  agree.  Tha  feparation  of  juftice 
from  the  idea  of  God,  and  the  combination 
of  happinefs  with  the  idea  of  vice,  or  of  dif- 
grace  with  virtue,  are  cafes  of  mental  error. 

Falsehood  in  words  is  either  logical  or 

ethical.     Logical  falfehood  is  the  expreffion 

of  mental  error.    Such  are  the  propofitions, 

9  God 
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God  ift  unjuft;  vice  leads  to  happinefe;  vir* 
tue  is  diihonourable. 

Ethical  falfehood  is  the  difagr^ment  of 
the  language  with  the  ideas  of  the  fpeaker*. 

II.  Concerning  icnowledge  and  opi- 
nion, CERTAIN,  and  UNCERTAIN,  PROBA-     - 

BLE  and  IMPROBABLE,  BELIEF  and  doubt. 

Kkowledgb  is  cither  an  operation  of 
mind,  or  the  refult  of  that  operation. . 

Knowledge,  in  the  firft  fenfe,  is  the  clear 
perception  of  truth  :  I  know,  that  is,  I  clearly 
perceive,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its 
parts  taken  together* 

Knowledge,  in  the  fecond  fenfe,  is  the 
.  treafure  of  afTociated  ideas  flored  up  in  the 
mind  in  confequence  of  clear  perceptions. 
Mathematics,  aftronomy,  ethics,  hiftory,  &:c. 
&re  in  this  fenfe  branches  of  knowledge. 
•  Opinion  is  the  refult  of  obfcure  and  ind^-r 
terminate  perception.  That  the  planets  rc-^ 
Tolve  about  the  fun^  is  a  branch  of  know-* 
ledge ;  that  they  arc  inhabited  by  beings 
limilar  to  men  is  only  an  opinion. 

Knowledge  is  faid  to  be  certain, opinion 
'  uncertain. 

*  Doddridge's  Leaures,  Nx>.  68. 

Certainty, 
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Certaintt,  by  whatever  means  attained^ 
aamtta  of  no  perceptible  degrees.  I  am  equally 
certain  that  1  exift,  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part»  and  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles;  one 
of  which  truths  I  learn  by  ^onfciouioets^  an» 
other  by  intuition^  and  the  third  by  demoh- 
ftration. 

Uncert  A I NTY  admits  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  degrees  between  the  limits  of  certain  truth 
and  palpable'  falfehood. 

Of  opinions^fome  are  probable  and  others 

IMPROBABLB. 

A  PHOBABLE  OPINION  is  One  the  evideucc 
of  the  truth  of  which  preponderates  over  that 
of  its  falfehoc^d. 

,  Aa IMPROBABLE  OPINION  is  that*  the  evi- 
dence of  whofe  falfehood  preponderates  over 
that  of  its  truth,  ^ 

lil.  Belief  is  the  ftate  of  mind  produced 
by  the  perception  of  probability  :  unbelief^ 
or  doubt,  by  the  perception  of  improbabilityr 

Of  probability  there  are  vairious  degrees, 
from  a  moral  certainty  to  the  flighteft  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence :  ^nd  the  degrees  of 
belief  are  proportionably  various.  In  like 
manner  the  degrees  of  improbability  are  in- 
6  definitely 
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definitely  various,  from  the  leaft  deviatioil 
from  the  equilibrium  to  the  loweft  degree 
upon  the  fcale  of  evidence,  and  even  to  3L 
moral  impoflibility.  Hence  degrees  of  ddubt 
are  proportionably  various:  and  the  mind 
often  vibrates  between  belief  and  unbelief,  as 
it  attends  mod  to  the  evidence  for  or  againfl 
any  opinion  in  queftion. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge  are  very  contrafted,  and 
that  the  evidence  of  thofe  principles  by 
which  human  life  is  chiefly  governed,  felt^ 
dom  amounts  to  more  than  to  a  high  degree 
of  probability*. 

IV.  Of  ASSENT  and  dissent,  and  of  the 
nature  and  various  kinds  of  evidence. 

Assent  is  of  two  kinds,  speculative 
and  practical. 

SPECUiiATivE  ASSENT  is  %  readinefs  to 
affirm  th6  truth  of  a  propofition.  Spbcu-^ 
LATiVE  dissent  is  the  reverfe  of  this. 

•  This  is  clearly  the  cafe  in  the  choice  of  connec-« 
tionsy  profeffions,  and  fituations  in  life  i  and  even  thtf 
Qtoft  imporUnt  dodrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religion 
are  more  properly  the  obje&s  of  rational  belief  than  of 
certain  knowledge.    "  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  Oght/* 

Practical 
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Practical  assent  is  k  readincfs  to  aSt 
in  conformity  to  fpeculative  principles.  Prac** 

TICAL  DISSENT  is  thc  contrary. 

* 
Aflent  is  generated  by  evidence. 

Evidence  is  the  means  of  knowledge:  it 
is  the  medium  by  which  coincidences  or  coor 
currences  of  things  or  ideas  are  made  appa- 
rent to  the  mind« 

Of  evidence  there  are  five  fpecics :  con- 
sciousness, SENSE,  INTUITION,  REASON- 
ING, and  testimot^y. 

1.  By  CONSCIOUSNESS  we  learn  our  own 
exiftence,  faculties,  and  operations. 

2.  By  SENSE  we  learn  the  exiftence,  proper- 
ties, and  powers,  of  external  obje(9:sj  and  thc 
coexiftence  of  different  attributes  in  the  fame 
obje£t« 

3.  By  INTUITION  we  learn  the  coiaci- 
dences  of  ideas  in  the  moft  fimple  and  obvious 
cafes.  For  in  (lance,  the  whole  is  greater  than 
its  part*. 

4*  Reasoning 

^  What  we  call  Intuition,  is  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  general  refult  of  the  moft  obvioua  fenfiUe 
obfenrations. 

Dr.  Hartley obferves,  that  '^  thecaufethata  perfon  affirms 
^  the  truth  of  the  propofitioo,  twke  tvn  itfmrt  is  the  <n- 

« tire 
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4.  Re^vsoning  is  difcovering  the  retatioA 
between  two  given  ideas  by  the  inter ventVoti 
of  a  thii:d,  V*  g.  the  three  internal  angles  o^ 
a  triangle  coincide  with  two  right  ingles,  be- 
caufe  both  thefe  quantities  coincide  with  the 
internal  and  external  angle  taken  together. 

A  SYLLOGISM  is  the  exprcflion  of  the  aft  of 
reafoning*  It  confifts  of  three  propofitions  t 
in  the  two  firft,  called  the  premises,  the  two 
given  ideas  are  compare^i  with  the  third  or 
middle  term  j  in  the  laft,  called  the  conclu- 
sion^ they  are  joined  to  or  feparatcd  fi-om 
each  other,  as  they  appear  upon  comparifoii 
to  agree  or  difagree. 

Virtue  is  wifdom, 
Benevolence  is  virtue  t 

Therefore  Benevolence  is  wifdom*. 

5.  Testimony,  is  the  evidence  by  which 

^  tire  eoincidcnce  of  thcTifiblc  or  tangible  Idct  of  twice* 
^*  two  with  that  of  four,  as  imprefied  upon  the  mind  bj 
**  various  objefts.  Wc  fee  every  where  that  twice  two 
•*  and  four  are  only  differrtit  names  for  the  fame  impref* 
**  fion :  and  it  is  me^e  aiTociation  which  appropriates*  the 
••  word  truth,  its  definition;  or  its  internal  feeKng,  to  this 
•*  coincideffce/* — Hartley  on  Man,  prop.  86,  p.  19a, 
t{uarto.  See  alfo  Dr.  Beddoes*^  Obfervations  on  Demons 
ftratrre  Evidence. 

t  Duacan's  Logic,  part  iii.  ch.  i. 
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lire  acquire  the  knowledge  of  fads  and  con- 
diifiond  which  do  not  fail  under  our  owa 
ohfervatioQ^ 


SECtl6M  IL 

OfWordi  and  Propojtiions.— life  of  Words  foi^ 
the  Acquifition  of  l^jiowledgc.  —  Differ fitd 
Kinds  of  Propopions. 

I.  OF  WORDS  AND  PROPOSITIONS. 

WoRBs  are  articulate  founds  ufed  to  ex^ 
preft  tdeatk 

AU  language  may  be  refolved  into  KOtUNs 
and  YBRBS»  with  their  refj^dive  aj»br£vi a-^ 

Nouns  exprefs  names  of  things ;  they  ar< 
divided  into  substantives,  which  are  the 
f  rincipal  things  fpoken  of^  and  aoiectivbSi 
which  denote  qualities  or  circumftances  be^ 
longing  to  them* 

V^RBs  exprefs  cxifteiice  and  its  modts^ 
Tbej  are  of  three  kinds :  fuch  as  denote 
fimple  exiftencci  viz.  to  be  :  fuch  as  exprefa 
exiftence  in  an  adire  ftate,  vix.  to  eat:,  and 
fuch  as  exprels  exiftence  in  a  pafltve  ftatei 
viss,  to  be  eaten^ 

1  Words 
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Words  whlfch  areufu^lly  reprefented  » 
indeclinable  particles  having  no  determinate 
fignificatidn  of  their  own,  are  abbrbyia- 
TiONS  of  nouns  or  verbs  invented  for  the 
greater  expedition  of  communicating  our 
thoughts.  ^  See  this  Theory  of  language  il^. 
luftrated  and  eftablifhed  in  ToQke's  DiverGons 
of  Purley  *. 

A  PROPOSITION,  is  a  word,  or  a  combi* 
nation  of  words,  by  which  the  univerfal  or 
partial  concurrence  or  coincidence  of  ideas^ 
or  the  want  of  that  concurrence  or  coinci- 
dence, is  expreffed :  viz;  Man  is  mortaL  A' 
circle  is  not  a  fquare* 

A  propofition  in  its  proper  form  confiHi 
of  three  parts ;  the  fubjed,  the  predicate,  and 
the  copula, 

*  Thus  i/'Ggnifies  give:  and  fignifies  add:  thatfihovL^ 
often  called  a  conjundion>  is  uniformly  ufed  as  a  pronoun: 
for  inftance. 

He  faid  that  //"England  and  Ireland  were  united  thejr 
vrould  form  a  powerful  empire. 

This  fentence  analyfed  would  (land  in  this  form  ; 

Give  England  add  Ireland  united  they  would  form  a 
powerful  empire.     He  faid  that. 

**  In  this  work/'  fays  Dr.  DarWin,  "  Mr.  Tooke  has  ua- 
'<  folded,  by  a  Cnjle  flafh  of  light,  the  whole  theory  of  lan« 
^<  guage  which  had  fo  long  lain  buried  beneath  the  learned 
i*  lumber  of  the  fchools/'-^Zooinomia,  vol.  &•  p*  531* 

9  The 
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The  suBjfBCT  is  the  idea  concerning  which 
fomething  is  affirmed  or  denied ;  the  preoi- 
CATB  is  that  which  is  united  to  or  feparated 
from  the  fubje<9:;  the  copula  is  an  artificial 
fign  which  denotes  the  union  or  the  reparation 
of  the  fubjed  and  the  predicate* 

11.  Use  of  Words  in  acquiring  kkow^ 

Words  are  not  eflfential  to  the  atiquifitiott 
of  knowledge,  that  is,  to  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  difagreetnent  of  ideas,  and 
to .  the  dates  of  mind  correfponding  there^ 
with* 

All  our  original  impreffions  are  very  cotn^ 
plex  ;  many  of  them  both  of  the  fame  and 
of  different  fenfes  being  made  upon  the  mind 
at  once,  ("or  example:  the  impi^effions  of 
the  nUrfe,  the  chair,  the  fire,  the  nurfery,  8cc. 
are  made  at  one  and  the  fame  time  upon  tlyi 
fenforium  of  the  child^ 

13y  obfervation  and  experieilce  we  gra-^ 
dually  learn  to  feparate  an  idea  from  it^ 
Variable  adjun£ts,  viz;  the  nurfe  from  thiefur* 
niture  of  the  nurfery,  the  inhabitant  from  the 
houfe,  and  the  like. 

The  fenfes  teach  lis  thdt  certain  properties 
Uniformly  belong  to  certain  fubilances ;  that 

12  iSther 
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ocber  properties  never  adhere  to  tliem  ;  and 
again,  that  feme  prc^erdes  belong  to  them 
at  fome  ttmes  and  In  fotne  circumftancetr, 
but  not  in  others. 

Hence  we  gain  the  idea  of  univeria!  or 
partial  concurrence,  or  of  the  univerfal  want 
of  it. 

The  fenfes  alfo  teach  us  that  certain  ideas 
univerfaliy  c<Hnclde,  viz.  the  whole  with  all 
its  parts  ;  and  that  in  others  there  is  a  par- 
tial coincidence,  viz.  two  is  an  aliquot  part 
of  ten;,  and  laftty,  that  in  others  there  is 
no  coincidence  whatever,  viz.  in  black  and 
:Vfrhite4 

Thus  it  appears  that  we  might  acquire 
very  diftind  ideas  of  a  great  variety  of  con- 
currences and  coincidences  of  objeds,  if  lan- 
guage had  no  exiftcnce*. 

Words  are  acquired  long  after  ideas  are 
imprefled,  and  are  an  artificial  contrivjince  to 
aflift  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  and  to  fa- 

*  Hence  b  foHo^rs  tJiat  deaf  and  dcraab  perfons  arc 
capaVfat  oi  9«a£onUlg,  vA  of  acquiring  kaowkctge  (  but 
not  fo  eafily  or  accuratel]^  as  thofe  who  can  ufe  articiulate 
fo>iiuIs  as  the  Cgns  of  unWerfal  ideas,  unlcfs  they  happen 
to  difcover  feme  other  artificial  contrivance  for  the  fame 

cilitatc 
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cUitate  the  ac^xiifitioa  aad  the  cofBinuaicftlioii 
of  kskOv^hdg^ 

Wor^s  facilitate  reaibmtig^  and  affift  th« 
operations  of  the  intellect)  chiefly  ak  being 
the  figH9  of  univerfal  ideas^  and  of  their 
various  mode^  aad  combinations. 

IIL  PiFFBUNT  KINDS  OF  .  PROPOSI^ 
TIONS. 

Propofitiofts  are  diftinguifliedy 

I.   Into  AFFUMATIYK/lND  NBOATttb. 

An  AftiRMATivfi  pHopositiok  con^ 
ne&s  the  predicate  tvith  the  fubjed^  mz^  GxA 
is  good. 

A  MEGATive  PitopoaiTiON  feparatesthe 
predicate  from  the  fubje£k|  yiz.  Ood  is  not  a 
tyrant. 

2.  Universal  and  particular. 

A  UNiTERSAL  proposition  is  thJtt,  the 
fubjefi:  of  which  is  a  imiverfal  idea  j  and  th^ 
predicate  extends  to  the  whole  fubjed,  viz* 
All  that  are  virtuous  will  be  happy. 

A  particular  proposition  is  that,  the 
(u^cSL  of  which  is  a  univerfal  idea,  and  the 
predicate  is  limited  to  a  part  of  the  fubjeft, 
viz.  Some  princes  are  benefadtbrs  to  manldnd* 

As  every  propofition  is  either  affirmative 
or  negative,  and  alfo  either  univerfal  or  par^ 

I  3  ticular, 
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ticular,  all  propofitions  are  diftioguiflied  inM 
four  claiTcs,  Univerfal  Affirmative,  Univerfa) 
Negative,  Partic^lar  Affirmative,  and  Parti-r 
cular  Negative* 

Singular  propositions,  or  thofe  the 
fubjed^  of  which  is  a  fmgular  idea,  are  rec* 
kdned  in  the  clafs  of  Uhivedals,  becaufe  the 
predicate  is  conne£ted  with  the  whole  fubjed, 
viz*  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  invented  fluxions. 

/  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  collect  tvf 
f^ROPOsiTiONS,  the  fubjeds  of  which  are  qoI- 
ledive  ideas,  viz.  The  Englifh  are  a  com* 
inercial  people. 

3.  Propositions  are  trhs  or  false. 

A  TRUE  proposition  uhitcs  ideas  that 
agree,  or  feparates  thofe  which  difagree. 

A  FALSE  proposition  affirms  an  agree- 
ment between  ideas  which  difagree,  or  a  diif 
agreement  between  thofe  which  agree. 

SECTION  ni. 
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pofitions. -^Remarks. 

^.  SOME  propofitions  exprefs  the  coin- 
cidence pf  tbf  fubje£t  and  the  predicate. 
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Such  are  the  propofitions  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  and  equations  in  algebra. 

1.  In  siMPLB  cafes  of  this  kind  assent 
is  produced  by  the  perception  of  coincidences 
in  things  themfelves,  or  in  diftind  fenfible 
ideas,  viz.  Two  and  three  are  equal  to  five. 

2.  Complex  propofitions  of  this  fort  are 
proved  by  demonstration. 

DUMONSTRATioif  Is  a  fuccefSon  of  pro* 
pofitions,  beginning  with  felf-evident  and 
advancing  to  remote  truths,  in  which  every 
propofition  is  intuitively  cdnnefl;ed  with  the 
preceding,  till  in  the  end  the  conclufion  itfelf 
-  becomes  intuitive*. 

Demon- 

•  The  moft  perfcft  fpccimen  of  the  progrefe  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  is  to  be 
found  in  mathematics.  Mathematicians  begin  with  clear 
and  accurate  Definitions  of  their  terms,  to  which  they 
rigidly  adhere.  From  definitions  they  advance  to  felf- 
evident  propofitions^  fome  of  which  are  fpeculative,  and 
are  called  Axioms ;  others  are  pra£lical,  and  are  called 
Poilulates.  They  next  proceed  to  the  demonftration  of 
remoter  truths,  of  which  the  fpecuiative  are  called  ThecK 
rems  ;  the  practical,  Problems.  Thusi  from  eafy  intuitive 
principles  they  advance  by  regular  gr;idations  to  remote 
and  complex  truths,  till  they  ultimately  arrive  at  propo* 
fitjons  fo  far  diftant  from  the  primary  elements  of  know* 
ledge,  that  a  priori  they  might  be  thought  to  be  beyond 
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Demonllrative  and  even  mathematical  re^ 
foning  is  ultimately  refolvable  inK>  tntuitives 
that  is,  as  Dr.  Beddoea  has  proved  in  the 
work  before  referred  to,  into  the  moft  obvious 
fenfible  propofitiohs. 

3,  In  general,  in  complex  cafes  the  peiw 
celved  coincidence  of  words,  or  other  fym» 
bolsi  produces  fpeculative  or  rational  aflent*. 

4.  Thik 

the  llipits  of  the  human  intelle£ti  fuchf  for  inftanccj  at 

the  demondration  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  motions 
of  the  celeilial  bodies.  To  demonftrations  mathematkiant 
,fometimC8  prefix  Lemmas,  which  are  propofittons,  the 
truth  of  which  muft  be  eftablifiied  previous  to  th^  main 
propofitlon  s  and  they  fometimes  fubjoin  Corollaries, 
which  are  intuitive  inferences  from  demonftrated  truths  \ 
and  Scholia,  which  are  obfcrvations  illuftrative  of  the 
fubje£i. 

The  wantof  ddeas  fufiiciently  definite,  is  the  rcafon  why 
mathematical  evidence  cannot  he  applied  to  morals,  me- 
taphyfics,  and  other  branches  of  fcience,  with  fo  much 
fuccefs  as  to  quantity  and  number:  but  the  more  nearly 
we  can  approximate  to  this  mode  of  reafoning  by  cleirnefs 
of  definition,  accuracy  of  expreflion,  and  clofe  connefled 
argument,  the  more  fatisfadlory  will  be  our  copcluGons^ 
and  the  iefs  obnoxious  will  they  be  to  cavils  and  ob^ 
je£lions.i— Duncan *s  Logic>  book  ii.  ch.  yi.  Locke's  EiTay, 
book  iv.  cb.  iv.  feet,  vi,  vii. 

•  N.  B.  Perceived  coincidences  of  words  and  fymbols 
arc  ?  juft  foundation  for  ;*^tioual  afiint  \  for  they  always 

fuppof^l 
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4.  This  aflent  is  alfo  produced  by  the  recol* 
]e^on  that  the  propofition  was  once  proved 
to  be  true,  though  the  fteps  of  the  demoa- 
ftratioQ  are  now  forgotten. 

5.  Aflent  is  produced  indire6Uy  by  the 
authority  of  other  perfons  in  who(e  know<« 
ledge  and  veracity  we  confide. 

6.  Practical  aflent  is  effeded  bj  annexing 
Ideas  of  utility,  convenience,  neceflity.  and 
the  like,  to  fpeculative  truths. 

II.  Propofitions  which  exprefs  the  coM« 
CURRBNCES  of  idfas,  or  the  properties  of 
things,  are  diftinguiihed  into  Vulgar  and  Sci« 
entific. 

fuppofe  coincidenceg  of  ideas,  and  nay  be  refolved  into 
ideas  which  fenfibly  coincide  with  each  other.  12X12 
=5144  is  a  coincidence  of  the  numeral  figures  which  are 
vfed  as  fymbols  of  the  numbers  on  each  fide  of  the  equa- 
tion :  Twelve  times  twelve  is  equal  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  is  a  coincidence  of  words :  and  twelve  times  twelve 
counters  reckoned  one  by  one,  would  be  feen,  and  felt,  to 
coincide  exa£Uy  with  144  counters  reckoned  in  the  fame 
manner, 

Affent  to  propofitions  in  any  numeral  ratio  is  generate4 
by  the  fame  means  \  that  is,  by  perceivbg  the  coincidences 
of  the  ideas  •r  fymbols,  viz.  A  is  equal  to  half  B  j  B  is 
fuppofed  to  be  equally  divided|  ^nd  A  to  coincide  with  one 
^f  the  pavtSff 

I.  VUJ-GAR 
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I.   Vulgar    propositions   affcrt   the 

•  •  • 

rood  obvious  properties  of  fenfible  obje&s^ 
fuch  2LSy  Mi]Iw  is  white,  a  dog  barks,  &c.  To 
fuch  propofitions  common  obfervation  pro* 
duces  aflentt        -  ^       , 

.2.     SciENTIFfC     PROPOSITIONS     fuppofc 

the  definition  of  a  thing  by  its  mod  obvidus 
properties,  and  aflert  another  property  or 
power  as  a  conftant  aflfociate^  Thus,  Gold  is 
foluble  in  aqua  regia* 

Assign T  to  thdfe  propofitions  is  prodnced 
by  obf<;rvation  and  experiment,  united  with  a 
fuppofition  drawn  from  innumerable  obfer- 
Tations  of  ourfelves  and  others,  that  in  natural 
fubftances  wherever  three  or  four  of  the 
principal  properties  are  found,  the  other  pro« 
perties  are  uniformly  afTociated  with  them. 

Practical  assent  in  thefe  inftances  is 
produced  by  afTociations  of  conyenience,  uti^ 
lity,  and  the  like. 

This  is  fometimes  greater  than  the  fpecu- 
lative  aflent  will  warrant:  for  example,  a 
medicine  is  fometimes  pronounced  infallible 

which  has  produced  one  or  two  cures. 

_  > 

Sometimes  the  pradlical  affent  is  much  left 
than  the  fpeculative  ought  to  produce.  Thus 
the  praClice  of  temperance  is  not  fo  yniverfal 

4S 
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as  tli^  convidioa  of  its  utility  would  re- 
quire. 

III.  AsssNT  to  the  truth  of  propofitions 
which  affcrt  past  facts  is  produced  hj 
Memory  and  Teftimony* 

A  lively  and  diftiad  recolle&ion,  &c.  is  the 
affociate  of  truth  in  the  remembrance  of  pai): 
fa<^s,  and  generates  aflent^* 

Sagacity,  integrity,  attention,  &c.  in  the 
witnefles,  are  the  aflbciates  of  truth  in  tefti- 
mony ,  and  the  ground  of  aflent  to  hiftorical 
'fads.   '    ^  ' 

IV.  Assent  to  propofitions  concerning 

FUTURE  ETENTS  refts  upon  EXPERIENCE 
and  ANALOGY. 

Whatever  is,  or  has  been,  was  once  future, 

ft 

and  repeated  pbfervation  that  fimilar  eventa 
have  uniformly  fucceeded  to  fimilar  previous 
jdrcumflances,  naturally  generates  an  expedla^ 
tion  that  the  like  will  happen  in  any  future 
time :  in  other  words,  Similar  confequences 
are  infeparably  afTociated  in  the  mind  with 

?  Probably  becs^ufe  vivid  perceptions  are  'the  conftant 

.  aflbciates  of  a£lual  fenfations  :  but  the  evidence  of  me^ 

.1 .       . . 

piory,  though  generally  and  juftly  relied  upon,  is  not 
Invariably  correal,  as  will  be  hereafter  cbferred. 

^  fimilar 
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previous,  circumifamces.  The  iavart* 
able  regularity  of  the  courfe  of  nature  exckei 
the  expedation  vrhen  the  fun  feta^  that  ht  will 
rife  again.  This  doei  not  indeed  demonftrate 
the  truth  of  the  propofitioni  that  the  fun  will 
rife,  bocit  generates  an  aflent  which  the  moll 
fbftitiate  fc^ic  cantiM  withhold* 


1.  Rational  and  pradlical  affent  do  not 
always  coincide  with  refpe£t  to  their  obje^and 
ftill  lefs  in  their  degree ;  yet  they  have  a  reci- 
procal  influence  upon,  and  tendency  to  pro- 
duce^each  other.  The  cpmtnon  language  of 
human  frailty^  '*  Video  meliora  proboque, 
deteriora  iequor/'  is  a  proof  of  a  difagree^ 
ment  between  the  rational  and  pradlical  affent* 
Alfo  the  prejudices  of  vicious  men  againft,  and 
of  virtuous  minds  in  favoiir  of,  the  truth  of 
divine  revelationi  are  inftances  of  the  great  io<* 
fiuence  of  the  practical  over  the  rational  aflent. 

2.  As  ASSENT  is  produced  by  the  per- 
ception of  the  concurrence  or  coincidence  of 
ideafs,  or  fymbols,  fo  doubt  is  produced  by 
obfcrving  the  want  of  a  umform  concurrence 

or 


or  coincidence ;  and  dissect,  by  percemng 
the  tptal  abfcnce  d  this  agreement  of  ideaa 
or  figns.  PraAical  diffent  is  produced  by 
aflSxnating  ideas  of  difficnky,  pain,  ridicule^ 
and  the  like. 

3»  Original  fenfibte  tm|>refions  are  very 
compKcated,  and  produce  autoiAatic  motions^ 
which,  by  aflfociation,  gradually  become  vo^ 
luntary  ;  and  thefe  adions  are*  often  in  cor* 
refpondence  with  fome  general  principte,  as 
though  that  principle  had  been  laid  down  as 
an  axiom  to  govern  the  conduct ;  fuch  as,  The 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part ;  I  exift ;  The 
objeAa  of  perception  have  a  real  cxiftence,&c* 

But  no  perfon  can  prdperly  be  faid  to  be- 
lieve, that  is,  to  aflent  to  any  propofition  as 
true,  till  upon  comparilbn  he  difcerns  the 
concurrence  or  coincidence  of  the  ideas,  or 
of  their  fymbols.  Thus,  brutes  cannot  b* 
faid  to  believe  even  their  own  exiAence :  and 
it  ts  a  long  time  before  children  can  with 
propriety  be  faid  to  believe  any  thing.  Ir 
often  happens  that  men  grow  up  to  maturity^ 
and  even  pafs  their  whole  Kves,  without  giv-* 
mg  an  explicit  aflent  to  many  propofitions, 
which  neverthelefe  in  all  (heir  conduct  they 
fcem  to  take  for  granted,  fuch  as^  the  exift-* 

encc 
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eoce  of  a  material  world,  or  the  law  of  afl(> 
elation :  for  the  ideas  compofing  thefe  pro^ 
poiitions  have  never  been  compared,  nor  their 
coincidence  obferved.  Nor  is  it  neceffary  to 
mental  operations  that  men  fhould  be  ac«> 
quainted  with  the  ftrufture  of  their  minds, 
any  more  than  it  is  to  corporeal  operations 
that  they  fhould  underftand  the  (Irudure  of 
their  mufcles,  though  the  knowledge  of  the 
former  is  of  eflential  fervice  to  the  philo- 
fopher,  as  fkill  in  the  latter  is  to  the  an- 
atomift. 

4.  Internal  feelings,  and  different  flates  of 
mind,  are  objects  of  perception  equally  with 
external  objeds.  Whatever  excites  attention 
to  them,  whether  it  be  the  pleafure  or  pain 
accompanying  them,  or  any  external  fuggef* 
tion,  fuch  as  books,  converfation,  or  the  like, 
will  produce  in  the  mind  correfponding  fen- 
iations  and  ideas^  which  ideas  may  by  aflb-' 
ciation  become  very  complex,  and  being  con-« 
&e£^ed  with  words  and  fymbols  may  be  the 
fubjedls  of  judgment  and  reafoning,  equally 
with  external  objeds.  Thefe  ideas  Mr, 
Locke  calls  ideas  of  reflexion,  though  in  fa<3: 
nothing  more  than  very  xromplex  ideas  of 
fenfatldn. 

5.  It 
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5.  It  is  plain  that  words,  or  fymbols  of  Ibme 
kind,  are  abfolutely  ncceffary  to  the  proceft 
of  reafoning,  and  the  improvement  of  fciencaw 
A&ual  coincidences  of  ideas  are  perceptible 
only  in  the  fimpleft  cafes  even  in  mathe- 
matics and  arithmeiic,  the  cleared  and  fimpleft 
of  all  fciences.  Words  capable  of  definitions 
are  foon  fubftituted  for  vifible  ideas,  and 
figns  for  wprds ;  and  the  agreement  of  the 
figns  or  words  infers  the  agreement  of  the 
things' fignified.  Thus,  names  are  the  expo- 
nents of  numbers,  figures  of  names  j  and,  in 
algebra,  letters  are  the  exponents  of  figures^ 
and  alfo  pf  geometrical  quantities^  the  mutual 
coincidences  or  difagreements  of  which  infer 
the  coincidences  of  difagreements  of  the  cor- 
refpondent  numbers  or  quantities^  In  fa61:, 
in  common  language  all  univerfal  term^  arc 
ufed  like  algebraic  fymbols,  not  conveying 
any  diftinft  vifible  idea,  but  ftanding  in  a 
kqown  relative  fituation  to  the 'other  terms; 
by  which  meansatrainof  reaipning.is  carried 
on,  till  in  the  laft  flep  of  the  procefs,  by  re- 
curring to  the  definitions,  the  conclufion  be« 
comes  diftihft  and  intelligible*. 

SECTION 

*  Dr«  Hartley  has   given  many  excellent  rules  fdr 

afccrtaining 
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SECTION  IV. 

Concerning  innate  Ideas  and  Principles. — The 
Evidence  of  the  Senfes.-^Exifience  of  the 
Material  World. 

ALL  our  original  idbas  are  the  refult  of 
fenfible  impreffions:  we  have  m>  rcafon  to 
fuppofe  any  of  them  to  be  innate. 

States  of  mind  produced  hj  aflbciation  of 
Ideas  are  objeds  of  perception,  and,  being 
perceived,  become  the  fource  of  a  new  fet  of 
ideas,  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas  of  re-> 

afcertaining  the  yalue  of  evidence,  whedief  dependent 
or  independent,  and  feme  beautiful  illuftrations  of  the 
probability  of  general  concluGons  formed  by  indu&ion 
and  analogy,  and  of  the  various  methods  of  arriving  at 
diefe  general  conduCons )  he,  has  alfo  exemplified  the 
application  of  theft  principles  ta  the  fciences  of  philo-> 
logy,  mathematics,  logic,  natural  hiftory,  civil  hiftory, 
tiatural  philofophy,  and  theology.  The  whole  of  what  he 
has  advanced  upon  thefe  fubjcAs  is  very  curious,  and 
highly  interefling  to  all  who  are  defiroos  of  tracing  the 
progrefs  of  the  human  inteUe£k  in  the  aequifition  and 
Hnprovement  of  knowledgc-^Hartley  on  Man,  part  L 
cb.  ill*  fefli  iii.  prop.  86,  87,  88.  Ptieftley  againft  Reid, 
&c.  Iiitrod.  page  i — 9.  Berkeley's  Principles,  Introd. 
iiiBci  vi— XX.    Lockt's  Eflay,  book  i.  ch«  ii. 

4  fle^on  i 
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&e€dM  i  aad  I)r«  Hartlef,  more  frc^erlf ^. 
complex  ideas  of  fenfation. 

Thefe  are  the  true  fourcei  of  ideas }  the^ 
are  known  to  exift^  and  they  are  fufflcitet  to 
account  for  all  the  phenbmeoa  of  t^e  mind : 
to  fuppofeany  other  fbutce  ef  Iddad^  therefore^ 
U  unreafonslbie  and  utiphildfopldc^tli 

Pjblopositions  being  nothing  mcttre  than  .- 

* 

es^iefilonsof  the  coincidences  or  eoficurrencei 
of  ideas,  or  of  the  waeit  of  fuch  Coincidences  or 
cofuiurrencesi  cannot  poflibly  be  ij^tfAiMy  un- 
le&  both  ideas  and  v7Qt^  are  innate. 

Erery  propofibticm  is  efafiily  diftiagmfhable 
by  the  evidence  ttpoti  which  aiSent  to  it  id 
founded :  whethei'  cohftioufnefs,.  fenfe^  into- 
Ition,  reafoning,  or  teftimony.  Hence  It 
would  be  e^ly  t-o  diftinguifh  innate  propo- 
fuions  from  others ;  but  no  fueh  dift(n£tiott 
can  b^  madcy  .nor  any  catalogue  fortlied; 

Innate  pi'opofitions  would  be  univerfal,  and 
would  carry  irrefiftible  conviaioo  j  but  feme 
of  the  mod  iniporCant  truths,  and  tbofe  whic^ 
have  the  faireft  claim  to  be  regarded  as  innate, 
have  to  multitudes  been  unknown,  dn6  by 
many  have  been  difputed  and  denied*. 

That  the  same   qualities   in  external' 

*  Lockc*s  Effmy,  b.  I.  ch.  ii — ^iv. 

K  ^  objefil* 
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objeAs  produce  the  same  sensations  in 
different  perfons,  is,  by  thofe  who  attend  to 
the  queftion,  generally  admitted.  The  Scotch 
*  philofophy  pleads  that  the  belief  of  this  fadl 
is  inftindive.  The  difficulty  occurs  only  to 
a  few  fpeculative  minds,  and  the  queftion 
does  not  admit  of  experimental  folution  ;  but 
the  truth  of  the  propofition  is  affumed,  upon 
the  general  principle,  that  fimilar  caufes  in 
fimilar  circumftances,  will  produce  fimilar  ef- 
feds,  up6n  fimilar  objects  fimilarly  (ituated : 
and  we  have  never  feen  reafon  to  fufped  a 
fallacy  in  the  application  of.  this  principle  to 
the  prefent  cafe,  though  the  whole  of  our 
language  and  coaduft  is  formed  upon  the 
.  affumption  of  the  fad. 

Philofophic  Theifts  have  -  generally  ad- 
mitted that  fenfations  are  the  effedt  of  a 
divine,  energy  immediately  exerted  upon  the 
mind :  upon  thefe  principles  it  has  been  afked^ 
what  evidence  have  we  of  the  exiftence  of 
external  ol)jeds,  and  ^hat  the  ufe  of  the  ma* 

TERIAL  WORLD? 

The  Scotch  philofophy  again  refers  us  to 
inftin£tive  conviction,  a  dodrine  already  fuf* 
ficiently  exploded*. 

•  *  keid's  Inq.  into  the  Human  ISiai,  cb.  v.  fe£t>  viL 
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Bishop  Berkblet  contends^  that  the  xtia-* 
terial  world  is  an  ufelefs  incumbrance,  and  that 
the  Deity  excites  fenfations  without  the  inter-" 
vention  of  a  material  archetype*. 

This  hypothefis  muft  be  allowed  to  be  pof'* 
fiUe.   But,  if  it  be  admitted^  we  have  no  eyi*>* 

*  ^' As  to  what  IS  faid  of  .the  abfolute  exiftence 
'*  of  anthinking  things,  without  ainy  relation  to  theif 
**  being  peirKieived,  that  feems  pdrfedly  unintelligible^ 
*^  Their  <^,  is  percipu  Nor  is  it  pol&ble  they  fhould 
^  have  any  exigence  out  of  the  minds  or  thinking  things 
**  which  perceive  them. 

''^  tt  is  an  0{$inion  Jirangety  pi^evaleiit  amoDgfl:  men, 
.  **  that  houfcs,  mountains,  Hvers,  and,  in  a  word,  all  fen- 
**  fible  obje£ls  hate  an  exiftence,  natural  or  real^  diftind 
*'  from  their  being  perceived  by  the  underftanding.  But 
*^  with  how  great  aflurance  focver  thefe  principles  may  ba 
**  received  in  the  world,  whoever  fhall  call  it  in  queftion 
'*  may  perceivd  it  to  involve  a  manifeil  cotitradidion.''--k 
Berkeley,  page  38,  &c. 

"To  whatpurpofe  is  it,*'  fays  Dr^Reid,  "  for  philofophy 
'^  to  decide  againft  common  fenfe,  in  this  or  any  othei^ 
*^  matter?  The  belief  of  a  material  world  is  plder  and  of 
''  more  authority  than  any  principles  of  philofophy.  It 
*^  declines  the  tribunal  of  reafon^  and  laughs  at  all  the  ar«^ 
**  tillery  of  the. logician.'' — Reid's  Ing.  page  105. 

That  fenfations  themfelves  (hould  exift  out  of  the 
lAind  perceiving  them  is  indeed  a  contracR£lion ;  but 
the  exifience  of  external  objeAs  as  the  means  of  ex-^ 
citing  fenfations,  is  no  contradi£lion  \  and  this  is  all  that 
Berkel^^s  opponents  contend  for. 
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depce  of  the  exijQ^ate  of  an^  beings  itx  die 
univerfe^  but  the  Deity  and  ourfelres.  All 
that  we  fee,  or  perceive  by.  the  fenfes,  atkl 
every  perfon  with  whom  wcu  cOAverfe,  arc 
mere  entia  i^ationis^  haviog  no.  real  e»fteace : 
and  for  the  lofs  of  theie  it  is  a.  poor  comn; 
penfation,  that  we  may  infer  from  the  bene- 
volence of  God,  that  there  are  in  the  uni- , 
'  verfe  other  folitary  individuals  like  ourielvea, 
fvibjed  to  the  fame  illufiye  impreflions. 

The  exiftence  of  an  external  world  is  not 
often  made  the  fubje<a  of  inquiry,  and.  cap- 
riot  therefore  be  called  the  prop-er  obje<3;of; 
belief  or  difbelief.  To  thofe  who  fpeeulate- 
upon  the  fubje<ftj  the  fuppofition  of  the  real 
exigence  of  external  objects  commonly  ap- 
pears more  pleafing  in  itfelf,  and  therefore 
more  agreeable  to  divine  benevolence,  than  to 
fuppofe  that  we  are  fubje.ded  to  a  perpetual 
illufion  ;  and  no  cafe  has  ever  occurred  which 
can  lay  a  foundation  for  doubting  the  truth  of 
thi3  conclufion^. 

*  Berkeley's  Principles  and  Dialogues. 

Beattie  on  the  Immutability  of  Truths  part  ii.  ch.  ii. 
fecft.  ii. 

Prieftley  againft  Beattie,  feft.  iii. 

Reid  on  the  Intellectual  PowerSj  eflay  ii.  ch.  xi,  xit. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


OF  AIEMORY. 


SECTION   |. 
P^Hbmika  of  M^ini'ry, 

Memory  is  defined  by  lliracy,  w  be 
thit  faculty  by  vfrbich.  trades  of  ferrfatrohs  ot 
ideas  reciif ,  or  are  recalMi  \xt  tlte  fame  order 
ot  proportion,  acciiraiiely  of  ttcaSIy  as  thc^ 
Vrere  OrigtttaHy  prefehted. 

The  prindpa}  Phei^omena  of  tt£A»QftV 
are  the  following : 

t.  A  Vaft  ftoek^of  iddti  »  tfdafored  u^  in 

» 

the  meibory,  which  It  eafily  products  upon  i 
vaaieff  Hi  otcafkms,  tithd*  by  roltfatairy  oi 
invoiurttary  recofieaiow. 

.  2^  The  rudiments  of  metnof y  are  laid  Ifl 
the  perpfttual  recurrency  of  <he  hxtt  Jmprtf- 
fions  or  clufters  of  imprefiions.  Thefe  being 
fixed  in  the  mind  and  frequently  recurring, 
facilitate  the  recoUeif^ion  of  new  impreflions, 
which  either  confift  of  the  old  clufters  va- 
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rioufl7  diveriified,  or  of  new  ones  in  fomc 
way  or  other  conne£led  and  aflbciated  with 
them.  Barbarous  and  unconnedied  words 
are  difficult  to  be  remembered,  becaufe  they 
are  aflbciated  with  no  former  impreflions; 
but  new  fa6ls  in  any  art  or  fcience  are  with 
great  eafe  remembered  by  thofe  who  are  con- 
verfant  with  that  art  or  fcience, ,  becaufe  they 
are  readily  combined  with  wh«t  they  knew 
before. 

3*  Ideas  of  recoUedion  are  diilinguiflied 
from  fenfations,  chiefly  by  a  difference  in  the 
vividnefso£*thc  iippreffions*,  and  by  the  affo- 
ciates  which  accompany  them.  The  parts  of 
old  impreflions  are  flrongly  cemented  toge«- 
ther,  and  readily  fugged  each  other ;-  which 
is  not  the  cafe  with  new  ones« 

■ 

4.  Ideas  of  memory  are  diftinguiflied  from 
reveries,  chiefly  by  the  readinefs  and  ftrength 
jq{  the  aflbciatioi^s  by  which  they  are  ce- 
mented together.  Hence  recoUedions  of  re-r 
colle£tiops  are  fometimes  miftaken  for  recoU 
Icdipns  of  fads ;  yrhich  is  frequently  the  cafe 
with  old  people,     Alfo,  recolledions  of  nar^ 

♦  When  from  difeafe,  or  ?ny  caufe,  ideas  become  as 
vivid  as  fenfationsi  they  s^ipe  mifta);en  for  f^nfationt,  as  ia 
phrenfy. 
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rations  are  by  degrees  miftaken  for  recollec- 
tions of  fa£i:$,  and  that  even  when  they  are  in 
part  at  Icaft  unfounded  in  truth,  aiid  x)rigin- 
ally  known  to  be  fo.  Perfons  of  lively  ima* 
ginations,  who  accuftom  themfelves  to  em« 
belliih  fads  with  iiditious  circuixiflances,  ar« 
often  known  to  relate  a  ftory  till  they  are  in« 
capable  of  diftinguifhing  the  real  fa£ts.  from 
the  ornamental  circumftances,  and  believe  the 
whole  to  be  true.  Hence  it  follows,  that  we 
are  to  judge  of  the  credit  due  to  memory  by 
experience,  and  not,  as  the  Scotch  philo« 
fophy  teaches,  by  inftind*. 

Recol* 


*  Pr.  Reid  defcribes  memory  as  an  original  faculty  of 
which  we  can  give  no  account,  but  that  wc  are  fo  made. 
**  I  believe  moft  firmly,  fays  he,  what  I  diftindlly  re* 
^  member  :  but  I  can  give  no  reafon  for  this  belief.  It 
**  is  the  infpiration  of  the  Almighty  that  gives  this  .un« 
"derftanding.  This  belief  (page  305)  is  no  lefs  cer» 
^  tain  than  if  grounded  on  demonftration ;  no  man  in 
^'  his  wits  calls  it  in  queftion,  or  will  hear  any  argument 
*^  againft  it/*  This,  farely,  is  neither  the  language  of 
philofophy,  nor  of  truth.  How  often  is  it  found,  not-> 
withftanding  this  ^^  infpiration,"  that  men  are  undtr 
an  error  with  refpedl  to  fa£ls  which  they  moft  di* 
ftinftly  remember,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  which 
they  think  that  they  remember  ?  For,  if  the  internal 
£eeling  of  recollection  is  the  fame,  to  deny  that  to  be  me* 
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llecoUeded  ideas  are  aUb  diftingmflied  fit)0| 
wverics  by  their  connexion  with  knowQ 
fySts^  and  by  yarioas  methods  of  reafoning. 

g.  Mfttiory  depends  entirely  or  chiefly 
upon  the  ftate  of  the  braiov  Difeafes,  coa^ 
cisffipns  of  the  brain,  an4  fpirituoiM  li^uoc«^ 
in^ir  it ;  and  it  generally  returaa  ,aga>ii 
vith  (he  return  of  het^h^. 

6.  Memory  differs  at  diffnent  ages*  Cbtl^ 
fhen  fpon  I^rn  and  £don  forget :  old  peopk 
learn  9vith  difficulty,  and  remeinber  heft  what 
they  Jiiearned  when  young.  This  is  agreeable 
to  the  theory  of  vibrations:  the  ibftncis  of 
the  lM*ain  in  children  difpofes  it  after  it' has 
received  inipre|Iions  tp  return  fpon  to  its  ori- 
ginal 

Tnory  which  is  incorrtfit  in  r^fptSi  tp  faA,  is  pcrfe£U^ 
gratairous.  It  is  true,  yt^tt  cannot  f^afily  perfuade  men 
that  they  are  miftaken  irt  ^hat  they  bcKcvc  that  ^cy  di- 
ftindlly  tecoIhcA }   but  this  is  no  proof  thac  memory  i« 

infallible. Rc|d  op  the  I|itelfedual  Powers,  effay  iii« 

$K&»  if  it. 

*  What  that  ^StAion  of  the  brain  is,  iRrhich  by  die 
eotiftkntipfx  of  human  nature  caufes  mpmory,  we  cannot 
abfokitcly  afcertain.  The  bypo^fis  of  vibrarions,  which 
has-  beep  already  explained^  is  the  moil  probable.  It  is 
trifling  to  objtd,  that  if  the  exiftence  of  impreflions  upon 
^e  brajp  could  be  proved,  memory  would  remain  a^  un- 
accountable as  before :  ^  whtth  tfhis  hypetheCs  pretend^ 

• » 

to. 
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giiud  ftate :  and  die  caUofity  of  the  brain  m 
pLi  people  fixes  dflNddationi  already  formed, 
fjxd  indiipofes  it  tt>  the  reception  of  others* 
Alfo,  the  memory  of  children  muft  be  ioiper* 
fe£k,  as  they  are  deficient  in  thofe  clullers  of 
jthe  raoft  ufual  impreffiooB  wludb  conftitute 
tke  elements  of  memory,  and  in  the  know« 
ledge  of  words  and  other  fymbol^« 

7*  Senfattons  acttcnded  with  great  pl^fure 
or  pain,  make  a  deep  impreflton  upon  the 
aemory,  owing  probably  to  the  vigorous 
vibrations  which  they  excite. 

8.  Senfible  ideas  gradually  decay  in  the 
AexBory,  if  not  refrefhed  by  new  fenfatioas* 

9.  Voluntary  rccoUe^Jon  U  performed  by 
calling  up  afib^iated  ideas,  which  by  degrees 
introduce  the  idea  in  queftton.  But  where 
the  deiire  is  too  eager  it  his  a  contrary  effeift, 
}S  I  waqt  to  recoUeidt  the  name  c^  a  perf  ^ ,  I 

« 

to,  16  to  adVanjCe  a  ftep  in  tracing  the  procefsof  the  c  >n- 
Qf&ion  between  external  objects  and  mental  feeliiigs. 
I|  1$  curious  to  obrerve,  that  Dr,  Reid,  after  ftartlng  fe-< 
yeral  obje£lioas  againft  the  commonly  received  hypo* 
^hefes,  IS  obliged  to  adipit  (page  ^41,)  that  **  many  welU 
^  known  {^%  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  a  certain  conil^ 
•*  totion  or  ftate  of  the  brain  is  neccflary  to  memoryj'— 
Reid  on  the  Inlelle^tua)  J^owers^  page  338 — '342* 

8  call 
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call  up  th€  vifiblc  idea  of  the  perfon,  or  feme 
other  aflbciatcd  circumftance :  this  commonly 
introduces  the  name :  and  the  fanre  in  other 
cafes. 

10.  Some  perfons  of  weak  judgiJcnts  have 
retentive  memories.  Where  this  (extraor- 
dinary memory  confifts  only  in  a  correct  re- 
coiledion  of  a  multitude  of  ideas  or  words 
for  a£bort  time,  the  introdudion  of  new 
ideas  may  perhaps  obliterate  the  old.  There 
are  Kmits  beyond  which  the  two  powers  of 
receiving  and  retaining  ideas  cannot  confift 
with  each  other. 

1 1  •  Memory  is  a  faculty  inceflantly  txer^ 
cifed  while  thought  continues;  nor  is  the 
mind  ever  wholly  deprived  of  it>  though  it  is 
often  much  impaired. 

12.  The  excellence  of  memory  confifts 
partly  in  its  ftrength  of  retention,  partly  ia 
the  quicknefs  of  recolledion* 

13*  All  the  facuhies  of  the  mind  are  de« 
pendent  on  the  memory :  and  though  fome 
perfons  may  have  ftrong  memories  with  weak 
judgments,  no  perfon  can  have  a  ftrong  judg- 
ment whofe  memory  is  remarkably  defe&ive^^ 

14.  Memory 

^  Fiofeflbr  Dogald  Stewart  has  advanced  fome  very 

ingenioMS 
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14.  Memory  is  a  fource  of  refined  and 
permanent  pleafure :  painful  recolle^ons  gra« 
dually  fubfide  within  the  limits  of  pleafufe : 

ingenious  and  judicious  obfervations  on  the  difi^rence 
between  a  cafual  and  a  phifofophical  memorj.  ^  The 
**  bulk  of  mankind/'  he  obferves,  **  afibciate  their  ideas 
''^  chiefly  according  to  the  moil  obvious  relations^  fuch  as 
*^  refemblance  and  analogy,  and,  above  all,  according  to 
'^  the  cafual  relations  arifing  from  contiguity  of  time  and 
^'  place :  whereas  in  the  mind  of  a  philofopher  ideas  are 
^'  aflbciated  according  to  the  relations  of  caufe  and  eScSt^ 
*^  or  of  premifes  and  conclufion.  The  advantage  is 
^'  greatly  in  favour  of  the  philofopher ;  the  arrangement 
'*he  ufes  ftrengthens  his  memory,  adills  his  invention, 
^^  enables  him  to  reafon  fynthetically,  and  to  corre£):  his 
^f  inte)}e£lttal  defe&s :  but  this  kind  of  memory  is  not 
*'  favoji^rsble  to  converfation.  The  man  of  cafual  me- 
^^'  mory  is  open  to  every  impreflion,  and  readily  accom- 
'<  modates  his  ideas  to  any  circumftance  which  may 
^  occur.  But  the  philofopher  who  thinks  clofely  and 
^  reafons  fyftematically  is  deficient  in  eafe  and  quicknefs, 
*^  and  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious  by  long  dif- 
**  courfes.  And  as  nothing  appears  weaker  or  more  ab- 
^^  furd  than  a  theory  partially  ftated,  it  frequently  hap* 
*^  perns,  that  men  of  ingenuity,  by  attempting  it,  link  in 
^*  the  vulgar  appr^henfion,  below  the  level  of  ordinary 
•*  underftandings/'-^tewart  on  the  Intelleflual  Powers, 
page  4 1 1  — 4 1 7.  Locke's  Eflay,  book  ii.  ch.  x*  Hartley 
on  Man,  part  i.  ith.  \i\,  £t£i,  iv.  prop.  90.  Doddridge^s 
JjC&mesy  prop.  viii.  Reid  on  Intelle£t.  Powers,  eflay  iit« 
gL  h  ii*  yui  Stewart,  Elem* of  Mind,  ch»  vi.  {c(k»  i.  ii.  viii. 

and 
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and  if  time  fufficieot  be  allowed^  by  the  powe9 
d  afibciation  all  paia  will  be  ultimately  ab* 
forbed,  and  tbe  pleafnres  of  memory  will  be 
pure  and  unmixed  with  mifery*. 

The  meniory  is  a  faculty  of  the  greateft 
itnportance,  and  deierring  the  moft  careful 
and  afliduous  cultitation.  The  natural  means 
of  improving  it  are  attention  and  exercife, 
frequent  reviews,  and  converfation.  Many 
artificial  contrivances  have  been  invented  to 
afiift  tbe  memory,  fome  account  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  references  belowf. 

The  deiign  of  Grey's  Menioria  Technica  is 
to  facilitate  the  recoUedion  of  numbers  by  fub^ 
ftituting  letters  for  figtires,  forming  ^em  into 
technical  words,  and  then  thfowifig  them  into 
a  fort  of  barbarous  verfe.  This  contrivance 
is  particularly  applicable  to  dates^  weights^ 
and  meafures,  and  in  general  to  all  cafes  in 
which  numbers  arc  concerned^. 

♦  RogcTs'a  Plcafiires  6f  Mcmofy. 

t  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind^  psrt  i^  eh.  17. 

Itollin's  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  i.  psge  277-^280. 

Stewart,  ibid,  ch.  vi.  feft.  3—7. 
}  Dr.  Priefliey's  Lcfluret  on  Hiftory,  vol.  i*  pj^  278- 

Dugald  Stewart,  ibid,  page  45  3 — 45  6. 
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SECnON  II. 

I 

Of  Sttcujfion  dfid  Duration. 

A  SUCCESSION  of  feiifations  and  ideas 
is  continually  pafEng  through  the  mindj^Tdurlng^ 
the  ftatc  of  vigilance,  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  attain  by  coafcioufnefs. 

The  IDEA  OF  SUCCESSION  is  acquired  by 
refie6ting  upon  this  train  of  ideas,  and  from 
no  other  fourcc  :  for  real  fucceffions  exifting^ 
without  us  excite  the  idea  of  fucceffion,  only 
fo  far  as  they  excite  a  fucceffion  of  fenfa- 
tions*. 

Succeffion  is  not  motion  :  for  though  all 
motion  is  fuccefpve,  yet  all  motions  do  not 
excite  the  idea  of  fucceffion :  and  real  fuc- 
ceffions of  ideas  might  exift  in  the  mind'of  a 
fentient  being,  independent  of  all  external 
fucceffions.  ' 

The  VELOCITY  of  the  fucceffion  of  ideas 
in  the  same  person,  is  different  at  different 
times.     Thi«  is  evident  from  the  capacity  we 

t 

/ 

*  Locked  Eflay,  boj^k  iL  ch*  xtv.  (ed.  iv. 

poflfefs. 
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poffefs,  of  diftindly  perceiving  different  ve-» 
locities  in  the  fucceflions  of  external  objed:% 
which  are  only  difcemed  by  the  changes  they 
produce  in  the  velocities  of  the  correfponding 
fenfations. 

Tliis  VARIATION  in  the  velocity  of  the 
fucceflion  of  fenfations  and  ideas,  is  fometimes 
VQLUNTARY  and  fometimes  involuntary. 
The  velocity  of  fenfations  muft  always  cor« 
refpond  with  that  of  the  external  impreffioris* 
That  of  ideas '  depends  very  much  upon  the 
ftate  of  the  body ;  they  feem  to  fucceed  to 
each  other  with  greater  rapidity  in  the  even- 
ing than  in  the  morning  ;  in  youth  than  in 
age;  in  health  than  in  (ickneis ;  when  a  per- 
fon  is  in  good  fpirits^  than  when  he  is  under 
mental  deprefllon.  Phrenfy  and  delirium 
accelerate  the  trsdn  of  ideas,  and  flupor  retards 
tbem.  The  courfe  of  ideas  appears  like-* 
wife^  in  fomc  degree,  obedient  to  voluntary 
efforts. 

The  variation  in  the  velocity  of  thefe  fuc- 
ceflions hath  certain  limits.  Some  external 
fucceflions  are  too  rapid  to  excite  fenfations  ; 
fuch,  for  inflance,  are  the  motion  of  lights 
eledricity,  and  found.  Other  fucceflions  are 
too  tUQVf  and  fubtle  to  be  the  objeds  of  per- 

ceptioOi 
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option, .  as  the  motion  of  the  fhado w  upoa 
the  dial. 

Of  IDEAS)  we  cannot  with  the  utmoft 
effort  retain  any  one  in  the  mind  beyond  a 
Tcry  fliort  time,  nor  can  we  call  up  any  givea 
number  of  ideas  in  a  given  time* 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
in  health  the  fUccefiion  of  ideas,  like  that  of 
the  pulfe,  is  nearly  equable  :  othcrwife  the 
idea  of  duration,  which  depends  upon  the  fuc- 
ccffion  of  ideas,  would  not  be  equable. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Telocity  of 
the fucceffionofideasof  DIFFERENT  persons, 
may  vary  much  more  confiderably  than  that 
of  the  fame  pcrfon  at  different  times.  This  is 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  human  nature,  in 
which  great  variety  is  blended,  with  general 
uniformity,  and  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  ^ 
variety  which  is  apparent  in  the  mental 
improvement  of 'different  perfons  who  pof* 
fefs  equal  advantages  and  are  equally  in« 
duftrious*. 

Duration,  as  applied  to  any  finite  being,' 
fignifies  continued  fucceffive  exiftence. 

f  Locke's  Eflayi  book  ii*  ch«  six.  fcA.  Ti«-*si7« 

The 
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reflecting  upon  the  fucceflion  of  our  ideas. 

Whi^e  the  fucceilkn^  of  idears  continues  we 
sire  cQQ^cious  of  the  contia«haace  of  exiftencc : 
wh^R  that  fucceffioa  t$  fuipendod  or  forgot^ 
ten»  as  in  fleep,  or  delSquiufii»  x»r  trance^  the 
co]ilciourne£i  of  exiftenee  aod  the  i^^a  of 
duratvoa  is  proportionaJblT^  interrupted.  Aifa^ 
any  portion  of  duration  appears  longer  ot 
fliorter  in  exa&  proportion  t^  the  numbet 
of  ideas  which,  are  recoUe£ted  iu  a  given  iiv* 
terval*. 

While  we  ourfelves.  continue  ta  exift.  we 
perceive  that  other  beings^  whetlier  flmilar  or 
difHinilar  to  ourfelveS)  alio  cootioue  kx  cx^ 
iftence.  Hence  we  transfer  the  idea  of  du* 
ration^  and*  even  of  fueceffivc  duration^  to 
them  aiid  to  all  other  beijag^-  tixat  exift  ;.  anxi 
diiiration  becomes  a  measure  cammon  to 
univerfal  exifteoce.   - 

As  the  fucceffien  of  ideas  is,  properly- 
fpeaking,  the  exponent  of  duration^  fo  that 
what  is  predicated  of  one  may  be  predicated 

*  See  %-  remarkable  ca4e  of  fiifpended  eonfciouftiefsf 
and  the  confequent  fufpenfion  of  the  ide :^  of  duration,  m* 
lieattie^s  f  Hay  on  Trtuh^  pagct84,  notCt 

of 
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rf  the  other,  it  is  plain  that,  ftridly  fp^aking^^ 
there  can  be  no .  duration  wh6re  there  is  nd 
fucceflion  of  ideas :  and  that  when  fucceiBve 
duration  is .  applied  to  inanimate  dbjedts,  ie 
inuft  be  in  an  improper  fenfe;  aild  with  re« 
ference  to  the  perceptions  of  fome  being 
whofe  ideas  are  fucceflive. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  ABSOLitT£  dura- 
tion has  no  real  exiftence  in  nature  *.  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  abftradt  idea  of  fuc* 
ceilion  applied  to  that  of  exiftencei 

The  reafon  why  the  idea  of  duration  fecms 

to  force  itfelf  upon  the  intelled,  is,  that  in 

.  the  human  mind  the  fucceflion  of  ideas,  and 

confequently  the  idea  of  fucceflion,  can  never 

be  feparated  from  confcious  exiftence. 

Duration  is  either  LI  M I TBD  or  uiilimited; 
Limited  duration  is  time, unlimited  is  £T£R- 
KiTY.  Time  often  fignifies  the  period  be- 
tween the  creation  and  the  diiTolution  of  the 
world..  An  iERA  is  a  remarkable  event  from 
which  time  is  reckoned.  An  epocha  or 
(BRiOD  is  the  number  of  years  comprehended 
between  one  asra  and  another. 

Duration,  like  fpace,  can  only  he  mea- 
sured by  itfelf;  but  it  wants  an  advantage 
which  extenfion  poflefles,  and  which  arifes 

L  '        from 
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fame  nucnbcf  of  years,  and  die  on  the  firn* 
day,  yet  the  duration  of  one  nr^ay  be  double 
to  that  of  the  other,  if  twice  the  number  of 
ideas  ihould  have  pafled  through  his  mind  in 
the  courfe  of  his  life. 

3.  That  an  Omnipotent  Being,  by  increaf- 
ing  the  velocity  of  the  fucceflion  of  ideas, 
may  caufe  the  famt  revolution  of  the  celeliial 
bodies,  vrhich  appears  as  a  day  to  one,  to 
appear  as  more  than  a  thoufand  years  to 
another. 

4.  That  if  a  being  in  all  other  refpcfls 
conftituted  like  ourfelves,  fhould  have  all  his 
ideas  at  once  prefent  to  his  mind,  without  any 
fucceflion,  he  could  form  no  conception  of 
fucceffive  duration, 

5.  That  to  an  all-perfeft  mind,  all  whofc 
ideas  are  equally,  invariably,  and  at  all  times 
prefent,  the  attribute  of  fuccefliye  duration  can 
with  no  propriety  be  afcribed. 

6.  The  ingenious  fpeculation  of  the  late 
Soame  Jcnyns  feems  not  altogether  deftitute 
of  plaufibility,  viz.  that  the;  true  diftindioa 
between  time  and. eternity  is,  that  the  former 
is  fucceffive  duration,  the  httcr  duration  per* 
petually  inftantaneous,  and  that  one  beaVs  no 

,morc  relation  to  the  other  than  the  fenfation  of  * 

colour 
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cplour  to  that  of  found.  That  a  being  whofe 
duration  is  temporary,  can  form  no  more 
idea  of  a  duration  perpetually  inilantaneous, 
than  a  blind  man  can  judge  of  light.  That 
all  exiftence  v/hich  we  are  acquainted  with, 
is  fncceffive,  and  therefore  temporary,  but 
that  exiftence  after  death  is  eternal,  that  is, 
perpetually  inftantaneous.  And  this  hypo- 
thefis,  according  to  that  author,  relieves  many 
difficulties  relating  to  the  mode  of  the  divine 
exiftence,  the  rewards  and  punifhments  of  a 
future  life,  and  the  like,  which  arife  from  con- 
founding a  temporary  and  fleeting,  with  an 
eternal  and  permanent  ftate  of  being*. 

SECTION  IIL 
'Exiftence  of  Space. 

SPACE  is  TANGIBLE  EXTENSION,  that  18, 

extenfioa  of   three   dimenfions,    as    diftin- 

*  Locke's  EiTay,  book  li.  ch.  xiv. 
Soame  Jenyns's  DifquiiitioDs^  ciH^y  iv. 
Freethinker,  vol.  iiL  No.  114* 
Spe£^ator»  vol.  11.  No.  94. 

Reid  on  the  IntelleAual  FowerSi  eflay  111.  ch.  iit.  v. 
Price's  Rev.  of  Difficulties  in  Morals,  p.  30—32. 
Doddridge's  |^e£tures,  No.  10. 

L  3  guiflie^l 
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guifhed  from  vifible  extenfiod,  which  has  only 
two. 

The  IDEA  of  fpace  is  iimple,  and  it  is 
gained  by  the  fcnfe  of  touch  only  \  for  that 
fenfe  alone  i«  capable  of  receiving  notices  of 
cxtenfion  of  three  dimenfions. 

It  has  been  debated,  whether  absoluti 
SPACE  IS  a  REALBEiNG,  cxifting  externally^ 
and  independently  of  the  mind ;  or,  whether 
it  be  any  thing  more  than  the  abstract 
IDEA  of  extenfion^  or  the  abfence  of  all 
being. 

In  favour  of  the  real  existence  of  ab- 
folute  fpace,  it  has  been  argued  : 

1.  That  the  name  is  pofitive,  and  confe- 
quently  that  the  objed  has  a  pofitive  -  exift- 

ence. 

2.  That  the  exiftence  of  fpace  forces  itfelf 
upon  the  mind ;  fo  that  it  cannot  be  anni* 
hilated  even  in  thought*. 

3.  That  it  poffefTes  pofitive  properties,  yi?. 
length,  breadth,  depth,  eternity,  immutability, 
imracnfity,  unity, 

•  Intellcftual  Phyfics,  fcft.  v.  page  59. 
Corrcfpondence  of  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Frieftley,  page* 
68, 103, 105,  34(t. 

Op 
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Oq  the  NjSQATiVB  fide  of'th«  queftion,  it 
is  urged ; 

I.  That  the  arguments  for  the  real  exift- 
cnce  of  fpace,  if  they  prove  atiy  thing,  prove 
too  much.  Upon  the  fame  principles,  dark- 
nefs,  which  all  allow  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  abfence  of  light,  might  be  proved  to  have 
a  ppfitive  exiftence,  for  it  is  expreflfed  by  a 
pofitive  term  ;  its  exiftence  forces  itfelf  upon 
the  mind,  and  it  has  pofitive  properties  like 
ipace,  viz.  length,  breadth,  deptb,  figure, 
eternity,  Sec.  But  thtfe,  when  properly  con- 
fideredi  appear  to  be  only  negations  of  pofi- 
tive attributes*. 

2.  Space 

*  The  very  intelligent  author  of  a  late  profound 
treatife,  entitled.  Intellefkual  FhyCcs,  whofe  zeal  for 
the  true  faith  in  this  myflerious  point  has  led  him 
to  denounce  the  advocates  for  the  contrary  opinion  as 

/*  Philofophic  Sedaries/'  in  reply  to  this  analogical 
obje&ion  to  the  pofitive  exiftence  of  fpace,  obferves^ 
page  6i :  *^  Darknefs,  this  mere  privation,  is  .removed 
**  by  the  return  of  light,  and  filencc  by  the  return  of 
**  found :  but  is  fpace  removed,  or  can  it  be  fuppofed 
"  to  be  removed,  by  the  return,  of  the  exiftence  of 
••  body  ?*    But  with  aH  due  refpedl  to  this  worthy  cham- 

.  pion  of  metaphyfical  orthodoxy,  I  cannot  but  conceive 
that  vacuum  is  as  much  removed  by  the  return  of  ple- 
num, nothing  by  the,  return  of  fomething,  or,  which  is 

L  4  'the 
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2.  Space  cither  cxprcflcs  the  relation  of 
jdiftancct  or  the  property  of  extenfion,  or  abr 
Ibiiite  void. 

If  fpace  is  ufed  to  exprefs  distance,  it  is  a 
relative  idea,  vtrhich  implies  the  exifteDce  and 
comparifon  of  at  leafl:  two  feparate  obje6:a« 
In  this  fenfe  it  can  have  no  independent  tx^ 
iftence. 

If  fpace  (ignifies  extension,  it  implies 
the  exi(le4pe  of  an  extended  fubjed):,  and  can 

tthe  fame  thing,  fpace  hj  the  return  of  matter,  as  darkneOi 
J8  excluded  by  the  ^nti[odii£tion  pf  Ught>  and  filence  l^j 
the  return  of  found. 

The  refpe£table  writer  adds,  page  62  :  ^'  That  in(lea4 

V  of  annihilating  fpace  by  the  exiftence  of  body,  that  por-» 
f '  tion  of  abfolute  fpace  which  the  body  occupies  is  called 

V  the  place  in  which  it  is."  But  here  he  again  fal)^  into  a 
miftake  :  it  is  very  feldom,  if  ever^  that  the  word  place  is 
ufed  for  the  portion  of  abfolute  fpace  occupied  by  a  given 
i>ody ;  it  almbft  uniformly  fignifies  the  fitu^tioQ  of  a  body, 
in  refped  to  other  bodies  with  which  it  may  bexpm- 
pared.  A  chefs  man  is  in  the  fame  place  if  it  occupies 
the  fame  fquare  on  the  board,  thoygh  the  board  be  re- 
moved from  the  table  ;  the  table  is  in  the  £ime  place  if  it 
occupies  the  fame  part  of  the  cabin,  though  the  ihip  may 
have  failed  a  hundred  leagues :  and  the  (hip  is  in  the  hmc 
place  if  it  lies  in  the  fame  harbour,  though  the  earth  may 
have  moved  a  hundred  million  miles  in  her  o^bit*;— Lockq'i 
i^Szj,  bpok  ii.  ch.  xiii^  fed.  7-^* 

have 
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Ibave  no  being  diftind  from  the  fubflance  of 
xvhich  it  is  a  mode. 

If  fpace  fignifies  absolute  void,  the  idea 
cxpreffed  by  it  is  neceffarily  negative,  im- 
plying the  abfence  of  all  being :  real  exiftence 
is  therefore  excluded. 

Figure  is  limited  extension  :  but  this 
does  not  prove  the  exiftence  a[  abfolute  fpace. 
The  walls  of  a  room  inclofe  fpace  to  whi^h 
dimenfions  are  applied:  but  this  no  more 
proves  the  exiftence  of  a  poHtive  being  of 
which  figure  is  a  mode,  than  the  conical 
figure  of  the  earth's  ihadow  proves  that  dark* 
nefs  is  a  pofitive  being.  In  one  cafe  the 
figure  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  termination 
of  the  wall^  in  the  other  the  termination  of 
the  folar  rays. 

To  affirm  th^t  fpace  Is  eternal,  immenfc, 
immutable^  and  the  like,  i^  only  faying  that 
nothing  has  neither  beginning,  nor  end,  nor 
limit,  nor  change,  nor  number. 

The  reafon  why  the  idea  of  fpace  forces 
itfelf  upon  the  mind,  when  we  endeavour  to  » 
exclude  all  ideas  of  exifttng  objedls,  feems  to  ' 
be,  that  it  is  abiblutely  impoflible  in  a  (late  of 
vigilance  to  xliveft  the  mind  wholly  of  its 
|deas;  and  extenfion  being  the  property  of 
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all  external  objeds,  and  therefore  the  moft 
familiar  of*  all  our  ideas,  is  that;^  which  moft 
naturally  occurs.  At  any  rate  we  cannot 
argue  the  real  esiftence  of  any  thing  from 
cur  inability  to  diveft  ourfelves  of  the  idea 
of  it. 

No  one  who  is  even  fuperficially  verfed  in 
logicy  can  ferioufly  argue  the  pofitive  exift-. 
cnce  of  an  objedl  from  its  having  "a  pofitive 
name.  Notwithftanding,  fuch  is  the  influence 
of  language  upon  our  ideas,  that  without  great 
caution  we  are  very  liable  to  be  mifled  by 
words,  and  to  believe  that  where  names  are 
pofitive,  correfponding  ideas  are  fo  too.  The 
ideas  annexed  to  the  terms  death,  darknefs, 
filence,  &c,  are  generally  but  erroneoufly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  pofitive :  and  a  Omilar  error 
feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  controverfy 
concerning  the  exiftence  of  fpace. 

The  queftion,  whether  fpace  has  a  real 
exiftence,  though  apparently  trivial,  has  been 
thought  by  feme  to  be  of  great  importance, 
as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  what  is  called 
the  demonftration  a  priori,  of  the  exiftence 

and  attributes  of  God.     The    advocates  for 

< 

this  arguijuent  aflume  as  a  principle,  the  real 
and  necelTary .exiftence  of  fpace  and  duration :' 

hut 
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but  as  thefe  are  not  fubftances,  they  mull  be 
modes.  Therefore,  there  is  One  Supreme 
Being,  of  whom  eternity,  immenfity,  inde* 
pendence,  and  immutability,  are  the  eifential 
attributes ;  that  is,  there  is  a  God  who  is  the 
neceflary  fubjedt  of  all  pollible  perfe&ions* 
But  the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning  is  fuffici^ntly 
apparent  from  the  preceding  obfervations^. 


SECTION  IV. 
Concerning  Identity, 

IDENTITY  is  a  fimple  idea  which  can- 
not be  defined. 

0 

Identity  is  an  idea  which  arifes  from  com* 
paring  an  objedi  with  itfelf :  as  that  of  diver- 
fity  arifes  from  comparing  it  with  fome  other 

*  Locke's  Eflay,  book  ii.  ch.  xiii. 
Coluber's  Inquiry,  page  261—^53. 
Watts's  Kffayj,  No.  i. 

Chrke  at  Boyle's  Le£k.  page  16,  17,  39,  40,  o£lavo. 
Jackfon  on  the  Exiftence  and  Unity  of  God.   ' 
Law's  Inquiry  into  Space  and  Time. 
Watcrland  upon  Law,  page  14 — 16. 
Clarke  and  Leibnitz,  fcfl,  4, 5, 13,  52,  53. 
Doddridge's  Lectures,  page  89,  92. 
IntelleAual  rbyCcti  fe£t,  6,  page  73. 

object. 
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object.  Thus,  fimilarity  is  an  idea  which  is 
gained  'by  the  comparifon  of  fimilar  j  and 
equality,  by  that  of  equal  objeds.  Stridly 
fpeaking,  indeed,  an  object  cannot  be  com* 
pared  with  itfelf:  but  the  prefent  impreffion 
is  compared  with  the  recoUeded  idea  of  the 
objeft  acquired  by  a  preceding  perception. 

The  IDEA  OF  IDENTITY  is  perfectly  clear 
and  DISTINCT,  and  many  controverfies  which 
have  been  agitated  upon  this  fubjedl  in  the 
fchools,  appear  to  have  been  little  more  than 
tUfputes  concerning  the  proper  application  of 
the  term.  For  example,  whether  the  fhip 
which  the  Athenians  fent  annually  to  Delos, 
in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  w^s  the 
lame  with  that  which  con vey ed  Thefeus,  above 
five  hundred  years  before  ?  whether  the  oak 
cf  a  hundred  years  (landing  be  the  fame  with 
the  plant  of  a  year's  growth  ?  whether  Methu- 
felah,  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred  years,  was 
the  fame  as  the  infant  eight  days  old  ?  and 
the  like.  The  queflion  here  feems  to  be 
nothing  more  than,  whether  the  term  iden- 
tity may  be  applied  with  propriety  to  an 
cbjedt  which,  though  in  fome  refpe<fls  the 
fame,  is  in  moil  circumftances  di£ferent  ^. 

*  fieatti^  on  Trutb>  part  i.  c^.  ii.  fcA.  iii. ' 

The 
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The  word  identity  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  ^ 
lax  and  popular,  and  fometimes  in  a  Arid  and 
philofophical  fenfe. 

In  a  POPULAR  SENSE  identity  is  predi- 
cated of  thofe  things  in  which  there  is  no 
perceptible  alteration,  or  in  which  the  change 
is  very  flow  and  gradual.  Identity,  in  the 
PHILOSOPHICAL  SENSE,  is  perfcdl  fameuefs 
without  any  change  whatever. 

It  has  been  queftioned  by  philofophers,' 
whether  perfect  ipentity,  that  is,  ex- 
iftence  continued  without  any  change,  can  be 
predicated  of  any  created  being. 

It  has  been  faid  that  we  have  no  proper 
EVIDENCE  of  the  identity  of  any  being.  An 
objedl  feen  to-day  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
with  what  we  faw  yefterday,  becaufe  the  pre- 
fent  impreflHon  is  fio^ilar  to  the  recollected 
one.  But  the  mofl:  exaft  fimilarity  would 
not  prove  identity ;  mtich  lefs  can  this  be  ar- 
gued from  a  general  refemblance,  in  which 
there  will  always  be  found  a  great  variety  in 
the  a0bciated  circumftances. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  permanent 
identity  of  the  objed  in  a  diverfity  of  cir- 
cumftances,  is  a  hypothcfis  which  account* 

mQre 
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more  (imply,  and  therefore  more  probably, 
for  the  general  fimilarity  of  the  impreffions, 
than  the  fuppofltion  of  a  new  and  diftind 
obje(2  for^very  diftindl  impreflion. 

It  is  further  urged,  that  the  properties 
of  all  known  fubftances  are  variable ;  but  we 
know  nothing  of  fubftances  but  from  their 
properties;,  hence  it  is  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  all  fubftances  are  likewife  variable* 

'     In    INANIMATE     SUBSTANCES    COmpofi- 

tions  and  decompodtions  are  continually 
taking  plade,  by  the  ad  ion  of  the  atmo* 
iphefe,  of  heat,  and  of  various  principles  and 
powers,  known  and  unknown,  which  fome- 
ticnes  rapidly,  and  fometimes  by  a  flow  and 
gradual  procefs,  produce  radical  changes  in 
the  ftrudiure  even  of  the  moft  durable  of 
natural  bodies,  fuch  as  gold  and  gems. 

In  vegetable  and  animal  sub* 
STANCES,  continual  acceffions  are  made  by 
nutriment,  and  diminutions  by  infeniible 
perfpiration,  &c. ;  the  component  particles 
are  continually  changing,  the  organizatioa 
fluduates,  and  confequently  life  and  percep- 
tion, which  depend  upon  the  animal  ftru'c- 
ture,  are  likewife  in  a  continual  flux* 

The 
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The  human  body  undergoes  changes 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  other  animals :  it  paiTes 
by  infenfible  degrees  from  infancy  to  youths 
to  mature  age^  to  advancing .  and  declining 
years,  to  old  age,  decrepitude,  and  death. 
And  fome  have  conjedured,  that  in  the  fpace 
of  fourteen  years  the  whole  fyftem  of  paro- 
tides undergoes  a  total  change* 

The  SENTIENT  PRINCIPLE  in  man,  what-* 
ever  be  its  metaphyfical  nature,  keeps  pace 
with  the  changes  of  the  corporeal  fyftem : 
the  intelled:ual  powers  fucceflivdy  fpring  up, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation  beftowed 
upon  them  they  gradually  advance  to  ma-> 
turity,  and  commonly  decline  as  the  body, 
and  particularly  the  brain,  decays ;  fo  that 
there  is  as  great  a  difference  in  the  mental 
powers,  as  there  is  in  the  perfonal  appearance 
of  the  infant,  the  man,  and  the  dotard. 

The  fair  conclufion  therefore  is,  that  all 
SUBSTANCES  which  fall  under  our  cogni* 
2(ance  are  variable  ;  and  that  permanent  iden- 
tity cannot  be  predicated  of  any  created 
being.  ^ 

An  important   queftion  arifes   upon  this 

fubjedl,    WHAT     CONSTITUTES      PERGONAL 

IDENTITY  t    what   makes   a  human   being 

the 
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the  fame  conicious  individual  afdcoifntabl^ 
SSLF)  through  every  period  of  life,  and  every 
viciffitude  of  body  and  mind  ? 

That  we  are  through  life  the  faifte  intdli^ 
gent  accountable  beings,  is  a  fadt  which  we 
know  by  confcioufnefs ;  and  whether  w6 
will  or  no^  we  muft  accept  of  this  evidence*.* 
The  only  queftion  is.  What  are  the  circum- 
ftances  which  conftitute  identity  of  perfon, 
amidft  all  the  changes  of  body  and  mind 
which  a  man  undergoes  in  the  courfe  of  a 
long  life  I  If  any  hypothefis  which  may  be 
propofed  for  the  folution  of  this  problem  be 
infufficient,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  perfonal  identity,  but  merely 
that  the  hypothefis  in  queilion  is  unfatisfac* 
tory  and  untrue. 

Du  Watts  advanced  the  ingenious  fuppo* 
fltion,  that  perfonal  identity  confifls  in  the 
union  of  the  fame  immaterial  fpirit  to  a  body, 
which,  though   in   many   refpedls  variable^ 

•  In  this  view  the  aflcrtion  of  Dr.  Reid,  though  fomc- 
what  harfli,  may  perhaps  be  juftified :  "  The  convidHoii 
<^  which  every  man  has  of  his  identity,  as  far  back  as  hit 
<^  memory  reaches,  needs  no  aid  of  philofophy  tp  ftrengthen 
«•  it:^and  no' philofophy  can  weaken  it  without  firft  pro* 
**  ducing  fome  degree  of  infanity."; — ^Rcid  on  the  Intcl- 
Icflual  Powers,  page  315. 
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pofiefles  eeriain  permanent  ftamini  which  ia 
an  changes  remain  the  iame^  and  never  be* 
ceme  the  ftamtna  of  other  bodies*  The  ob- 
jeSion  to  this  hypothefis  is,  that  it  wants 
proof,  and  is  not  favoured  by  natural  pheno* 
mena. 

Mr.  Locke  contended  that  identity  of  con- 
ibiouibeis  tonftitutes  identity  of  perfon.  It 
Was  objeded  by  Dr.  Watts,  that  upon  this 
hypotheiid,  transferred  con£:ioufnefs  would 
tranter  perfonality.  But  this  fuppofition  is, 
]^erhs^^  impoffible.  A  madman  may  imagine 
himfelf  an  emperor ;  but  imagination  is  net 
conicioufneftf  ^  Bifhop  Butler  obferves,  thdt 
aoufcioufnefs  ]b  a  property  prefuppofing,  and 
proving,  the  exiftence  and  identity  of  fub« 
ftance.  Collins  and  Cooper  contend,  that 
confcioufnefs  is  a  property  exiiling  in  fuc« 
ceffion^  aiid  that  no  confciournefs  exifting  at 
different  times  can  be  numcritally  the  fame. 

Some  ha^^  fuppoied  that  perfdnal  identity 
con  fills  in  the  identity  of  the  immaterial 
fpirit,  whether  It  be,  6r  be  not  united  to  the 
fame  fyftem  of  matter*  But  to  wave  for  the 
prefent  the  queftion  concerning  the  exiftence 
of  an  immaterial  foul,  it  may  juftly  be  ob- 
jeded  that    all   we    know  of    mind,   viz. 

M  thought, 
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thought)  habit,  affeSion,  intelleA^  memory, 
vrili»  and  the  like,  are  as  variable  as  any  pro- 
perties of  matter :  from  attributes  fo  mutable, 
therefore,  the  immutability  or  permanent  iden- 
tity of  the  thinking  principle  cannot  furely  be 
inferred. 

The  author  of  Intelledual  Phyfics*  main- 
tains, that  we  have  a  diflind  and  clear  confci- 
oufnefs  that  identity  of  perfon  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  two  fubftances  body  and 
mind,  and  that  this  union  produces  a  ffarift 
unity  which  cannot  be  divided  even  in  thought: 
the  fentieut  being  is  by  nature,  and  in  nature, 
an  atom,  a  monad.  God,  who  made  me  an 
unit,  may  divide  my  unity  into  its  original 
parts,  and  thus  annihilate  me  as  a  thinking 
being;  but  no  power  in  nature  can  divide 
what  he  has  thus  made  onef . 

Mr.  Cooper  argues,  -that  identity  is  not  a 
property  even  of  man  as  an  intelligent  being ; 
and  he  thinks  that  upon  this  hypothecs  the 

*  Suppofed  to  be  Governor  Pownall. 

^  Perhaps  the  obfenratioii  which  this  author  makes  upon 
ain  expreffion  of  Dr.  H.  More  may  be  applied  to  his  own 
account  of  identity  and  unity :  **  This  is  ingenious  ;  yet  it 
«<  is  but  the  ihadow  of  an  idca."-~Intelledual  Phyfics, 
fcft.  iv.  page  5 J. 

chriilian 
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Chriftian  doftrine  of  the  refurre£lion  is  cleared 
of  many  difficuhies ;  that  the  tnoral  govern- 
xneut  of  God,  and  the  prodiidion  of  the 
greateft  fum  of  happinefs,  njay  be  efie&ed  by 
the  transfer  of  habits,  feelings  and  afTociations^ 
to  fuccefli^e  fubftances  and  organizations^  and 
that  the  intereft  of  virtue  will  be  fufficiently 
fiipported  by  the  intereft  whidh  every  exiiling 
being  muft  feel  in  the  welfare  of  the  being 
who  is  to  fucceed  him,  and  whofe  happinefs 
or  mifery  will  refult  from  the  habits  and  af-« 
fociatipns  that  v^C.  be  transferred  to  him. 

If  Mr.  Cooper's  hypothefis  were  generally 
admitted  and  a£ted  upon,  it  would  be  very 
injurious  to  the  caufe  of^  virtue  :  for  few 
would  be  encouraged  to  virtue,  or  deterred 
from  vice^  if  they  had  no  interefl  in  the  re^ 
ward  or  puniihment  confequent  upon  theii" 
moral  conduct.  But  men  are  fo  much  the 
creatures  of  habit,  that  the  moft  extravagant 
opinions  fddom  produce  any  confiderable 
change  in  their  conduct.  And  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  the  convi6lion  of  permanent  identity, 
however  acquired,  is  fo  firmly  fixed  in  the 
mind  that  it  is  impoffible  to  root  it  out^ 

Upon  the. whole,  whether  we  can,  or  can* 
not  diftindly  analyfe  perfonal  identity,  the 
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confcioufnefd  of  etcty  individual  is  to  Mmfelf 
a  rufficient  grdund  for  adtnitting  the  fa£b« 
Whether  the  fyftem  of  habits  and  feelings,  ta 
whjch  the  word  sclv  is  applied^  be  coanedtfd 
with  one  mafs  of  .matter  or  another,  is  of 
little  cooteqiience.  But  if  any  require  that 
the  fame  fyftem  of  particles  (hould  be  always 
connedied  with  the  feme  fyftem  of  feelings, 
in  order  to  conftitute  identity  of  perfbn,  Dn 
Watts's  hypothefis  of  permanent  ftamtna, 
which,  if  not  ^dually  proved,  has  never  been 
difproved,  affords  a  proof  oAhe  poffibility  of 
permanent  identity  in  this  fenf^  of  the  word, 
which  may  fatisfy  the  mod  fcrupulous  rnate^ 
rialift,  and  the  mod  captious  Peptic. 

The  fame  hypothefis  likewiie  eftablifhes  the 
poffibility  of  a  refurredion  afterdeath ;  a  re- 
furredtion  not  only  of  the  fame  conftious  felf, 
but  even  of  the  fame  body,  that  is,  of  the 
fame  ftamina,  if  that  fhould  be  thought  necef- 
fary  to  conftitiite  pcrfonal  identity,  which, 
however,  cannot  be  proved.  And  upon  the 
w^hole,  till  it  can  be  clearly  fhown  in  what 
perfonal  ixlentity  confifls,  it  can  never  be 
proved  that  the  refurredion  of  the  lame  per- 
fon  is  an  abfurdityor  impcffibility.  This  there- 
fore is  a  dodrine  which,  being  contradi&ory' 
6  to 
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to  no  phencmenqn  of  human  nature,  is  ca- 
pable of  being  eftabliflied  by  fufficient  au« 
thority. 

It  has  been  afked,  whether^  if  a  fubftance 
be  annihilatedi  it  can,  by  omnipotence,  be  re- 
produced :  and  the  negative  of  the  queftion 
has  generally  been  aflTumed  as  a  felf- evident 
principle.  **A  being  in  all  refpeds  fimilar 
^^  may  be  created,  but  the  fame  being  cannot 
**  again  be  brought  into  exiftence."  But  why 
not?  Why  fhouM  it  be  more  difficult  to 
reproduce  the  fame  being,  than  to  pro- 
duct one  fimilar  F  **  We  cannot  conceive  how 
♦'it  is  poffible."  But  can  we  conceive  of 
creation  in  any  form  ?  '^  Identity,  it  is  faid,  is 
♦*  continued  exiftence,"  But  this  is  begging 
the  queftion.  **  No  being,'*  fays  Dr.  Reid, 
page  337,  .*♦  can  have  two  beginnings  of  ex- 
"  iftence,"  But  this  is  merely  a  verbal  ob* 
je£tion«  It  may  have  a  beginning,  and  a  re- 
novation. The  ufual  appeal  is  made  to  *'  com- 
mon fenfe/^  But  that  is  open  to  both  parties. 
Let  a  contradidion  be  proved,  and  the  point 
muft  be  given  up :  till  then,  a  renovation  of 
exigence  ought  not  to  be  afludied  by  philo- 
fophers  as  a  thiog  impoflible. 

M  3  Hence 
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Hence  it  follows,  that  if,  as  fome  philo* 
fophers  have  maiHtained,  the  whole  man  Is 
"  deftroyed  by  death,**  a  refurredion,  even 
upon  this  fuppofuion,  cannot  be  proved  im- 
poffible  :  much  lefs  if  deftruftion  means  no- 
thing more  than  the  diforganization  of  a  ma- 
terial fyftem,  no  particle  of  whi?h  is  annihi*» 
lated*. 


SECTION  V, 

Whether  Confc'toufnefs  h^  ever  interrupted. 

THAT  in  a  date  of  vigilance  thought 
continues  without  alay  intermiffion,  is  a  fkft 
which  admits  of  no  difpute.  But  whether 
CONSCIOUSNESS  be  not  altogether  SUSPENDED 
during  profound  fleep,  deliquium,  or  trance, 
has  been  the  fubjeft  of  eager  debate. 

That  CONSCIOUSNESS  in  thefe cafes  issust- 

*  Locke's  Eilay,  book  ii.  ch.  xxvii.  fe£i.  9.  27, 
Watts's  Effays,  No.  xii.  fe£l.  7. 
Dod^dridge's  Left.  No.  xii. 
Butler's  Analogy,  diff.  i.  page  439—450. 
.^eid  on  InteUeftual  Powers,  eflay  iii.  cht  iv.  vi« 
pooper's  Trafts,  page  305 — ^465. 
/U'^Pnturcr,  No,  88.  yol.  3. 
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PENDEDy  is  argued  from  the  total  want  of  recolr 
le&ion  of  the  ideas  which,  in  fuch  ftates,  are 
fuppofed  to  have  pafied  through  the  mind. 

From  the  absolute  insensibility  to. 
the  lapfe  of  duration. 

From  the  uselessness  of  THO.uaHT  in 
a  ftate  in  which  it  is  never  remembered* 

From  the  case  of  infants,  who  fleep 
much,  who  have  few  ideas,  and  who  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  be  always  thinking. 

And  from  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  in 
approaching  to  which  we  appear  to  approach 
to  infenfibility*. 

That  thought  continues  without  any  in- 
termiifion,  is  argued  from  the  adive  nature 
of  the  foul,  of  which  thought  conftitutes  the. 
very  essence.  This,  though  an  argument 
ypon  which  the  Cartedan  philofophers  lay 
great  ilrefs,  is  evidently  begging  the  quef* 
tion. 

It  is  further  urged,  that  we  often  think  when 
we  do  not  recollect  our  thoughts:  the 
language  and  emotions  of  perfons  in  profound 
fleep,  often  prove  to  by-ftanders  that  they  are 
dreaming,  when  in  the  morning  the  dream  is 

♦  Lookers  Eflay,  book  ii.  ch,  i.  fcdl,  io»  23, 

M  4  forgotten ; 
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forgottea;  and  dreaocU  are  fomfitimea  no| 
recoUeded,  till  fome  accideatal  occurreoce  af« 
terwards  brings  them  to  mind.  It  hemg 
reafonable  therefore  to  ooaclude)  that  thought 
is  never  intermittedi  though  it  may  be  T)ftta 
forgotten. 

The  poflibility  of  the  hypothefis  of  uninter- 
rupted Gonfcioufnefs  muft  be  allowed ;  but  this 
will  not  prove  that  it  is  either  true,  or  pr^ 
bable.  Dreaming  (Qtm^  to  be  an  apprqaeh  to 
vigilance,  and  dreaming-ikep  is  not  found  fleep. 
A  perfon  afleep,  whofe  external  emotions  dif« 
cover  that  he  is  ^reaming,  if  he  ware  awaked 
at  the  time,  would  probably  recoiled  his  dream, 
though  a  (bunder  fleep  aifterwards  may  hava 
efiked  it  from^is  memory. 

It  has  been  afked^  If  thought  be  intermitted| 
how  can  It  be  recovered  ?  The  anfwer  is,  that 
fleep.  is  not  a  voluntary,  but  a  mechanical  ef« 
fed.  And  the  converfe  of  that  affeftion  of  the 
brain  y^hich  produces  fleep  and  infenfibilky, 
may  produce  vigilance  and  thought* 

That  we  approach  to  incogitation  as  we 
approach  to  fleep,  is  denied  by  the  advocates 
for  uninterrupted  xonfcioufnefe.  And  they 
contend  that  thought  without  intermiflioa 
jqay  coiiftitute  a  neceiTary  part  of  a  wife  ge^ 

neral 
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jieral  plan,  though  we  may  not  in  every  in- 
dance  difcern  its  utility. 

Upon  the  whole>  the  materiallfts,  and  thofe 
philofophers  who  maintain  that  animal  organ<» 
ization,  and  a  found  Hate  of  the  body  is  necef-* 
fary  to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  have  gene- 
rally  admitted  the  hypothefis  of  the  occaiional 
fufpeniioQ  of  thotigbt.  The  Cartefians,  who 
contend  that  thought  is  the  e0ence  of  the 
foul,  tnd  ch0  phUQfi>pher#»  who  maimaln  that 
the ,  immaterial  fpifil  csMi  perceive  and  a£fc 
better  in  a  date  of  feparation  from  the  body 
than  In  oof\}Bndioa  with  it,  have  untver&Uy 
pleaded  fof'  the  uninterrupted  ccnfcioufiteft 
of  the  human  skind*. 

♦  Watts's  Effays,  No.  ▼. 
Baxter  on  the  Soul,  vol.  i.  page  330-— 346* 
poddridge^  Ledures,  prop.  xii.  No.  13. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


OF  THE  IMAGINATION*. 


SECTION  I. 

Phenomena  of  Imagination. — Reveries.-'^ 

Dreams. 

Imagination  is  the  faculty  to  which 

we  afcribe  the  recurrence  of  ideaa  in  a  vivid 
manner,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  paft 
impreilions. 

All  ideas  are  the  refult  either  of  new  itn- 
preflions,  or  of  aflbciation  with  pteceding 
ideas,  though  the  connedlion  cannot  in  every 
inftance  be  immediately  traced  out. 

In  a  REVERIE,  a  perfon  being  more  atten« 
live  to  his  own  tlioughts  than  to  external  ob- 
jedls,  more  of  his  ideas  are  deducible  from 
aflbciation,  and  fewer  from  external  impref- 
fions. 

*  The  two  firft  fcQions  Af  this  chapter  are  chiefly 
abridged  from  Hartley* 

9  Dreams 


KEVERIES  AND  DREAMS*  tyi 

Dreams  are  the  imaginations  or  reveries 
of  a  fleeping  man/  Thefe  are  deducible, 
Firftj  From  impreilions  lately  received  ;  Se- 
condly, From  the  ftate  of  the  body,^and  par- 
ticularly of  the  ftomach  and  brain ;  and. 
Thirdly,  From  aflbciation.  This  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  imprefEons 
of  the  preceding  day,  from  the  dreams  of 
fick  perfons,  and  from  experience.  Con- 
cerning dreams  it  may  be  obferved  : 

1.  That  the  fqenes  which  prefent  them- 
felves  are  miftaken  for  real.  This  is  owing, 
Firft,  To  the  exclufion  of  real  impfeffions 
with  which  they  may  be  compared.  Se- 
condly, To  the  increafed  vividnefs  in  the 
trains  of  vifible  ideas,  to  whatever  caufe  that 
phenomenon  may  be  owing. 

2.  Dreams  are  wild  and  inconfifteht.  For. 
the  brain  is  in  a  very  different  ftate  from  that 
of  vigilance  j  and  vibrations  of  the  ftomach, 
pleafant  or  btberwife,  being  propagated  to 
the  brain,  produce  fucceffions  of  ideas,  de- 
pendent indeed  upon  affociation,  but  very 
different  from  thofe  which  would  tal^e  place 
in  a  ftate  of  vigilance. 

3.  We  take  no  notice  of^  and  are  not  of- 
fcncjed   at,    thefe  inconfiftencics  j   for  thofe 

affo- 
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aflbciatioos  which  fhould  lead  us  to  take  &o« 
tice  of  thein^  are  as  it  were  afleep :  and  bo« 
dily  caufes  huny  us  iato  new  trains  fuccd^ 
fively.  But  if  the  ftate  of  the  brain  be  fuch 
as  to  favour  ideas  of  anxiety  apd  perplexity, 
the  apparent  inconfiftencies  give  great  unea(i-t 
nefs. 

4*  Perfons  often  appear  to  be  transferred 
to  different  places  by  a  kind  of  faiUng  or 
flying  motion^  This  is  owing  to  the  change 
of  magnitude  and  pofition  of  vifible  images, 
fuch  as  would  be  effedted  by  a  change  of  diw 
dance.  But  if  there  are  no  ideas  correfponding 
with  the  impreffions  of  walking,  we  appear  to 
ourfelves  to  fly,  or  ride* 

When  perfons  walk  and  talk  in  their  fleep,^ 
the  vibrations  defcend  into  the  motory 
xnufcles :  at  the  fame  time  the  brain  is  op-» 
preiTed,  and  they  have  no  memory.  Similar 
to  this  is  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  reading  inat* 
tentively,  and  forgetting  every  thing  immc-^ 
diately*. 

5,  Dreams  confift  chiefly  of  vifible  imagery: 
for  vivid  impreilions  ate  made  perpetually 

*  See  z  remarkable  cafe  of  fomnambulancy  in  Dodfley'3 
Annual  Rcgiftcr  for  1760,  part  ii.  page  p,, 

itpon 


tipoa  the  optic  neiT€  during  vigilance^  Vi^ 
fible  fcenes  are  made  up  of  the  fragments  o£ 
the  yifible  imag^i  lately  impcefied.  Thefe 
fbenes  are  fbmetlmes  repeated  agata  and  again^ 
and  hj  repetitioa  coalefce. 

6.  Many  of  the  things  pieCented  in  dreams* 
appear  to  be  remembered  by  us  and  fatniUar 
to  us,  becaufe  of  the  readinefs  with  which 
they  fucceed  each  other  in  the  fancy. 

7*  Dreams  are  foon  forgotten,  becaufe  of 
their  incohevence^  and  o£  the  change  wJatich 
takes  place  in  the  brain  in  pafBng  from  fleep 
to  vigilance. 

8.  Dreams  prefented  in  the  fir  ft  part  of  tha 
night,  ace  more  confufed  and  irregular  than 
morning  dreams  :  for  in  the  fird  cafe  we  ap*- 
proach  to  fleep,  in  the  latter  to  vigilance. 

9.  Many  prophecies  were  communicated 
in  dreams  and  trances,,  and  the  defcriptions  of 
them  bear  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  the  phc* 
nomena  of  dreams,  which  Dr.  Hartley  re- 
gards as  a  confiderable  internal  proof  orth^ir 
genuiaenefs.  and  credihiUty. 

ID.  Dreams  are  ufeful  by  interruptitig  and 
breaking  accidental  aflbciations,  which  might 
by.  continuance  be  fo  clofely  cemented  that 

nothing 
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nothing  could  disjoin  them;  which  would  be 
madnefs. 

II.  A  perfon  ma^form  a  judgment  of  his 
liealth  and  temperance  by  the  plea:Glntnef^  or 
unpleafantnefs  of  his  dreams,  and  likewife 
learn  fome  ufeful  hints  relating  to  the  ilrength 
of  the  pafiions^* 


^ 
\ 


SEcrroN  n. 

« 

Of  ItnperfeSIlons  in  the  rational  Faculties* 

THEfeveral  cases  of  imperfection  of  the 
rational  faculties  are, 

!•   ErRO- 

•  Andrew  Baxter  attempts  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
nena  of  dreams  by  the  influence  of  fpirits  of  an  Inferior 
order,  whofe  employment  it  is  to  fport  at  fuch  times  with 
the  human  fancy;  a  hypothefistoo  fanciful  and  arbitrary 
t9  merit  ferious  examination. — ^Baxter  on  the  Soul^  ch.  x., 

Profefibr  Dugald  Stewart  fuppofes  that  during  fleep 
die  influence  of  the  will  is  Aifpendedi  and  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  dreams  are  produced  by  the  fucceflion  of  our 
thoughts  in  fleep,  regulated  by  the  fame  laws  of  aflb* 
ciatxoa  to  which  it  is  fubjeded  while  we  are  awake.  The 
profefibr  does  not  feem  to  be  aware,  or  perhaps  is  not 
willing  to  admit,  that  volition  itfelf  has  been  proved  by 
Dr.  Hartley  to  be  a  cafe  of  aflbciation,  and  the  necefiary 

lefttlt 
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i.Erkoneousness  of  judgment  in 
children  and  idiots. 

In  fuch  perfons  the  memory  is  fallacious, 

*  » 

judgment  weak,  affedions  difproportionate  to* 
the  ohjedl,  and  conneSing  confcioufnefe  is 
imperfeft.  The  difpofition  of  the  brain  is 
fuch,  as  either  .not  to  receive,  or  not  to  retain 
miniature  vibrations^ 

2.  Dotage  of  old  perfons. 

In  this  cafe  the  memory  is  imperfefl; 
things  prefent  are  miftaken  for  others ;  dif- 
courfe  is  foreign  to  the  pbjedls  prefented  to 
them.  The  brain*  in  fuch  perfons  may  be 
decayed*,  or  wafted,  the  fmules  diftcnded,  and 
the  fine  veffels  obftruded,  &c. 

3.  Drunkenness. 

Agreeable  impreffions  upon  the  ftomach 
produce  correfponding  efFe(9:s  upon  the  brain, 
and  difpofe  to  cheerfulnefs.  When  too  long 
continued,  or  in  too  great  a  degree,  they  enter 
the  limits  of  pain,  and  pafs  into  the  difagree- 
able  vibrations  belonging  to  anger,  jealoufy, 

refult  of  prcTiotts  circuixifiaacesi  which  therefore  may 
and  aflually  does  occur  in  dreaming  like  any  other  meptal 
phenomenon. — Stewart's  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  ch.  v.  part  i.  fe£l.  5.  Hartley  on 
Man,  part  i«  ch.  iil.  fed.  5. 

*  and 
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and  the  like»  Confafed  vibratioM  pl^c^agated 
from  the  ftomach  into  the  brain,  produce  corr6* 
fponding  confufion  in  the  ideas  and  roluntar^ 
motions*  Vinous  particles  abforbed  into  the 
fyftem  muft  diftend  the  blodd  in  the  yeins 
aaid  'fittufeB,  comf»^efs  the  medullary  fub^ 
ftaoce,  and  difpofe  to  fleep,  ot  to  a  paralytic 
affedion  of  the  nervous  fyilem, 

4.  Delirium.  ' 

ThU  is  owing  to  the  di(a^eeable  ftate  iitito 
which  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  is  brought 
by  bodily  diforder,  which  often  particularly 
afie<Ss  the  optic  nerves,  and  produces  vivid 
trains  of  viiible  images,  forcing  themfelvea 
upon  the  patientV  eye.  Dlfcourfe  becomes 
incoherent  by  being  accommodated  to  this 
incoherent  traia  of  ideas,  and  not  exprefling 
even  this  adequately,  becaufe  of  the  general  . 
diibrdered  fiate  of  the  brain* 

5.  Freqit^nt  rrcurhenct  of  the  feme 
ideas. 

This  happens  when  a  perfon  applies  clofely 
f  nd  long  to  any  particular  fubjed,  and  is  little 
converfant  with  other  branches  of  knowledge^  3 
the  ideas  become  vivid  j  the  aflbciated  vibra- 
tions peculiarly  vigorous ;  the  mind  is  con- 
traded;  every   thing   belonging   to  the  fa-^ 

vouritc 
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VQurite  fubjed  is  magnified,  every  other  fub'^ 
jed  is  lefTened  and  thought  meanly  of,  and 
the  perpetual  rccurreacy  of  the  fame  vibra^ 
tions  in  the  fame  parts  of  the  brain  irritates 
t]be  medullary  fubftance,  and  produces  fear, 
anxiety,  peevifhnefs,  and  the  likd.  Sleep,  and 
change  of  ftudies,  by  breaking  thefe  afToci- 
ations,  tend  to  cure  this  narrowmindednefs 
and  the  diforders  flowing  from  it :  but  above 
all,  a  rational  and  clofe  attention  to  religion 
and  virtue,  the  objefts  of  which  are  of  the 
big  heft  importance,  and  have  a  diredjb  tend- 
ency to  enlarge  and  improve  the  mind,  and 
to  corredt  all  mifapprehenfions  of  the  relative 
importance  of  inferior  purfuits^ 

6.  'Violent  passions. 

Thefe  produce  diforder  in  the  Underftand^ 
ing,  by  magnifying  and  exqiting  unnatural 
aflbciatio^ns  amongft  thofe  ideas  which  are 
the  objeds  of  the* prevailing  paffion,  and  pre- 
venting or  obfcuring  thofe  aflociations  which 
lead  to  right  apprehenfions  of  fa6tsi  Hence 
all  violent  paflions  are  temporary  madneflfes^ 

y^  Melancholy.  . 

This  rifes  from  intemperance,  want  of  due 
bodily  labour,  injuries  done  to  the  brain,  too 

N  much 
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•  .       •■   •  •'■■*.        ^« 

much  appHcation  to  tlve  feme  fubjcft,  violent 

And  lon^  continued  paffions,  profufe  evacu* 

.  ations,  and  hereditary  difpofition,  or  an  Andiie 

•  *  '  -  .MM 

make  of  the. brain. 

I  Irritability  of  the  medullary  fubftance  is  the 
immediate  .caufe  of  mels^ncholy :  hence  fuch 
perfons  are  eafily  pleafi^d,  or  provoked,  often 
difpofed  to  laughter  upon  trifling  occafions, 
and  are  very  fickle  and  -changeable. 

When  fuch  perfons  endeavour  to  gratify 
very  abfurd  defires,  or  lofe  connecting  con- 

■  fcioufnefs,  or  violate  the  rules  of  decency  and 
virtue,  this  diflemper  pafTes  into  madnefs.    . 

8.  Madness. 

Mad  perfons  differ  from  others  in  judging 
wrong*of  .paft  and  future  events  ?nd  faifls; 
their  afie£tions  and  actions  are  violent^  being 
different  from  thofo  of  other  perfons  upon 
like  occafions,  and  contrary  to  their  true  hap- 
pinefs ;  their  memory  is  fallacious,  their  dif- 
courfe  incoherent,  and  they  lofe  in  a  great 
meafure  their  connecting  confcioufnefs.  ^ 

The  caufes  of  madnefs  are  either  bodily  or, 
mental. 

That  which  arifes  from  bodily  caufes  is  re- 
lated  to  drunkennefsy  or  delirium ;  that  which 

rifes 
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« 

'eflPeds  of  violent  paffions^  and  harrowmihded** 
tiefs.  Thefc  two  caufes  arc  gefnerally  united. 

Mad  perfons.  often  fpeak.  rationally  upon 
*all  fubjeds  unconnected  with,  the  immediate 
Occafion  of  their  infanity  ;  that  is,  one  part 
of  the  brain  only  is  difordered,  and  the  vibra- 
tions and  ideas  conneded  with  it  are  mag^ 
ttified,  the  reft  remaining  nearly  the  fame. 

Memory  is  often  impaired  in  madnefs^ 
-which  is  a  bad  prognoftic.  If  a  new  ftate  of 
body  and  mind  can  be  early  introduced  be- 
fore unnatural  aflbciations  are  too  much  ce- 
mented,  madnefs  may  be  cured ;  otherwife 
■  not. 

In  difTedlions  after  madnefs  the  brain  ap- 
, pears  dry,  and  the  blood-Veflels  touch  d If- 
tended • 

In  maniacs  the  vibrations  beloiigiiig  t6  the 
external  organs  are  defe(5ive :  they  take  little 
food,  the  animal  fecretions  are  inconfidefablei 
and  they  attend  but  little  to  external  impref- 
fions.  Violent  vibrations  fometimes  defcend- 
ing  into  the  motory  nerves  give  great  muf* 
cular  ftrength  j  but  mariiads  are  often  Aug- 
gifti,  frorix  the  prevalencie  of  ideal  vibrations, 
like  perfons  in  a  reverie. 

N  a  Thp 
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The  beft  preferrativcs  from  .  madners  iut 
religious  coniideratioiis,  and  virtuous  condu^l:^ 
which  eatdte  a^fteady  and  continually  in- 
creafing  hope ;  bodily  labour^  yariety  of  men* 
tal  occupations^  and  xonfidcrabk  abftetniouf- 
nefs** 

SECTION  m. 

PhentMena  of  Brutes  analc^gaus  to  the  FMuttiet 
of  the  Hhtuoh  Mind.^-^Percipicncy  ofVcg^ 
tables.  , 

.  FIRST,  The  principal  points  of  resem- 
blance between'  the  faculties  of  brutes  and 
thofe  of  men,  are  the  following  t 

I*  Brutes  poffdsa  power  of  P£RC£yTioN 
by  the  medium  of  corporeal  o2*gans:  and  . 
fome  of  their  fenfes,  particularly  thofe  of  ^ 
fight,  and  fmell,  and  probably  of  tafte,  in 
many  animals,  appear  to  be  more  acute  than 
the  correfpondent  fenfes  in  the  human  fpe-* 
cies. 

2.  Brutes  have  mrmgry ;  they  retain  fen- 
fible  impreffions;  and  in  fome  cafes  they  feem 
to  poiTefs  voluntary  recollection.     Thus,  birds 

*  Hartley,  part  i,  ch.  iii.  fe^k.  6« 

perfed 
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petfed  diexnfelves  by  exercife,  in  tunes  which 

they  have  impeifedly  learned. 

3*  Thepowerof  ASSOCIATION  OP  IDEAS 
in  a  manner  iimilar^  but  in  a  degree  inferiort 
to  that  which  exifts  in  men* 

Seniationa  are  aflbciated  with  Ideas  ^nd 
with  muicuiar  modons*  ^^  The  ox  knowet^ 
his  owner/'  The  qppearanoe  of  the  perfon 
who  feeds  the  cattle  at  the  regular  hour^  ex- 
cites attention^  defire,  and  pleafing  expeda* 
tioiu  The  found  of  the  laih  or  the  touch  of 
the  fpur  excites  motion  in  the  horfe,  and  the 
voice  of  the  mailer  roufes  the  adHvity  of  the 
dog* 

By  the  infiiience  of  aflbciation  animals  are 
taught  ufeful  habits ;  horfes  to  carry  and^  to 
draw }  dogs  to  watch^  to  pxunt,  to  turn  fpits^ 

By  the  fame  means  brutes  are  taught  to 
perform  tricks :  dogs  learn  to- dance ;  horfes^ 
and  even  fngs,  to  fpel),  and  the  like. 

By  the  power  of  afibdation,  brutes  acquire 
cunning  ^and  (kill  by  experience.  An  old 
hound  can  be  more  depended  upon  than  a 
puppy;  and  an  old  horfe  will  draw  with 
more  cafe  than  a  young  one  i  and,  if  he  is 
QOt  watched^  wUl  fave  himfelf,  and  leave  his 

•  N  3  younger 
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younger  and  inexperienced  companion  an  uq-% 
due  proportion  of  labour.  Alfo  in  new  and 
tinufual  circumftances,  an  old  animal  will, 
from  experience^  know  how  to  adapt  itfelf 

« 

to  the  (ituation  better  than  a  young  one. 

4*  Animals  form  volitions,  and  execute 
them  by  correfpondent  muscular  motions. 

The  dog  wills  to  bark,  to  bite,  to  fawn; 
the  cow  to  give,  or  to  withhold  her  milk  j  the 
horfe  to  neigh,  to  walk,  to  gallop :  and  ia 
each  cafe  the  adion  appears  to  correfponc} 
with  the  volition,  as  regularly  a9  in  m^n*? 
^nd 

5.  Brutes  are  impreflPed  with  passions  ; 
fuch  as  joy,  forrow^  fear,  hope,  anger,  gra-i 
litude,  and  ihame^.. 

0.  They  poflfefs  instinctive  principles 
in  a  greater  variety  and  in  a  higher  degrgc 
than  meq,  Thefc  will  be  the  fubjedl  of  fui 
ture  confideration. 

Secondly,  Brutes  are  dissimilaii  aqd 
greatly  inferior  to  men. 

I..  As. they  have  few  or  no  genbrAI^ 
f  DEAsf ,  mod  if  not  al}  their  ideas  are  refem-* 

blancea 

^^  Guardian,  vol.  ii.  No.  I39# 

^  Yfijt.  Locke  denies  that  brutes  have  any  abftra£l  ideas 

ij^hatever^ 
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blances  or  fymbols  of  particular  objeQs. .  Heacc 
they  have  no  general  exprcffions  of  ideas  ; 
and  though  they  will  reafon  in  a  low  degree, 

as  far  as  their  ideas  go,they  feem  utterly  inca-* 

> '  -J 

pable  of  all  general  and  abftrafk  rearoningf . 

2.'  Brutes  have  a  very  limited  power  of  re-* 
ceiving  or  communicating  ideas  by/s'iGNS 
and  ARTICULATE  SOUNDS.   That  brute  ani- 

■ 

mals  have  founds  and  fymbols  "by  which  they 
exprefs  in  a  very  *  intelligible  manner  their 
feelings  of  hunger,  joy,  pain,  fear,  and  the 
like ;  and  that  they  have  a  p'erfe<3:  under- 
ilanding  of  certain  articulate  founds  or  tones, 
or  other  signs,  by  which  attention  is  to  be 
roufed,  or  fear,  or  hope,  or  pleafure  excited, 
is  obvious  to  all  who  are  in  the  leaft  degree 
converfant  with  them.  But  thefe  fymbols 
are  very  few. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  thofe  animals, 
parrots,  .for  inftance,  which  are  capable  of 
forming  articulate  founds,  can  ufe  them  as 

whatever,  and  thinks  that  this  power  is  the  chief  diftin£tion 
between  man  and  brutes.  This  feems  to  be  incorred. 
A  {hepherd's  cur  muft  have  a  general  idea  of  a  Iheep, 
and  a  pointer  of  a  partridge,  to  be  able  to  diftinguifh  thoft 
animals  from  all  others. 

*  Locke's  Eflay,  book  li.  ch.  xi.  fc£l.  10,  II. 
Proced.  of  Underft.  page  i83, 189. 

N  4  figns 
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iigns  of  their  ideas«  But  as  they  poflefs  in 
feme  degree  the  power  of  aflfociation,  there 
feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  they  ihould  not 
aflbciate  their  feelings  With  articulate,  as  well 
as  inarticulate  founds;  but  rather  the  con« 
trary .:  and  experience  feems  to  bear  teflimony 
to  the  fad*  A  lingular  inftance  of  this,  re« 
Uted  by  Sir  W«  Temple,  of  the  parrot  (hown 
to  Prince  Maurice,  in  Brazil^  is  quoted  by 
Mr.  Locke*. 

5»  Brutes  appear  to  liave  no  confcioulhefs 
of  IDBNTIJY,  and  no  capacity  to  compare 
themfelves  with  themfelves  in  different  Situa- 
tions :  they  have  no  fenfe  of  religion,  no 
id&L  of  God,  no  expedation  of  a  future  life^ 
and  little  or  no  capacity  for  looking  forward 
into  futurity. 

Dr.  Hartley  thinks  that  brutes  are  a  com** 
pound  of  inftind,  of  obfervation,  and  imita- 
tion :  that  the  former  of  thefe  has  exerted  its 
whole  influence^when  the  creature  has  arrived 
at  maturity,  but  that  their  intelledual  ac<|ul- 
fitions  from  obfervation  and  imitation  con^ 
tinue  through  lifef  • 

^  Locke's  EiTayybook  ii.  ch.  xxvii.  fed.  8; 
t  Hartley,  page  245,  quarto. 

Doddridge's  Le&ures,  No.  tii,  ps^e  7«  ' 

Humc'$  Eflays,  vol,  u.  b€t,  9. 

CartefiaS) 
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CartefiaSy  to  avoid  ttie  confequence  thai 
brutes  have  immaterial  and  immortal  fouls, 
contends  that  they  are  mere  impercipient  ma« 
chines,  moved  by  the  animal  fpirits  as  an  au« 
tomaton  by  its  fpringa.  ^ 

But  the  phenomena  of  brutes  lead  us  by 
(analogy  to  a  different  conclufion :  indeed  the 
evidence  of  the  percipiency  of  brutes  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  fentient  powers  of  human  be* 
ings.  Nor  will  it  be  allowed  without  proof  that 
immateriality  neceflarily  follows  from  perci-* 
picncy,  much  lefs  that  immortality  is  the  in- 
variable confequence  of  immateriality.  But  if 
it  were,  why  may  not  brutes  be  both  inmu- 
terial  and  immortal^  ? 

To  account  for  the  inferiority  of  the  facul^* 
ties  of  brutes  to  thofe  of  men.  Dr.  Hartley 
obferves, 

I.  That  it  may  arife  from  the  fmall  pro^ 
portionate  iize  of  the  brain,  and  particularly 
of  the  region  occupied  by  the  optic  and  au- 
ditory nervest  which  are  the  chief  iburces  of 
intelle^lual  ideas. 

*  Des  Cartes  de  Method.  HtBL  8.  page  34««»»36» 
Le  Clerc's  Pbyf*  Le&.  hr.  ch.  xii.  le^  ^-»i  3.    ' 
SrPVii's  Proccd,  of  Undcrft.  page  170—174. 

2.  From^ 
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2.  From  the  imperfefkion  of  the  matter  of 
their  brain,  which  being  more  callous  thaa 
that  of  men,  the  young  of  brutes  receive  and 
tretain  ideas  more  eafily  than  in£ants,  but  fooner 
lofe  the  power  of  acquiring  new. ones., 
'  .3.  Erom  their  want  of  words  and  fuch  like 
fymbols. 

4*  From  the  inftindive  powers  which  they 
bring  into  tlie  world  witji  them,  or  which 
rife  up  from  internal  caufes  as  they  advance 
to  adult  age. 

5,  From  the  difference  between  the  exter- 
^nal  impreilions  made  upon  the  brute  crea- 
tion and  upon  mankind ;  the  greater  number 
and  variety  of  impreifions  on  the  human 
mind  neceffarily  generating  greater  powers  of 
intdle£t  and  extent  of  knowledge. 

He  concludes  with  obferving,  **  That  we 
«*  fe^jn  tp  be  in  the  plwe  of  God  to  them,  to 
*^  be  his  vicegerents,  and  empowered  to  receive 
"  homage  from  them  in  his  name  ;  and  we 
"  are  obliged  by  .the  fame  tenure  to  be  thejr 
'•*  guardians  and  benefadlors*.'* 

That  VEGETABLES  poffefs  fome,  though 

^  Hartley  on  Man,  part  i.  ch.  iii.  fed.  Tii.  prop.  93. 

probably 
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probably  a  fmall  degree  of  B£RCiPiBi^CY,ha8 
been  argued, 

1,  From  their  pofleffine  a  principle  of  life, 
from  their  organical  ftrufturei  from  the  clrcUr 
lation  of  their  fluids,  from  their' mufcular  mo- 
tion,  and  from  the  -phenomena  of  their  re^ 
fpiration  and  perfpiration*  .  -  .      ^ 

2.  From  the  diftinflion  of  feires  in  vege- 
tables, and  from  the  mode  of  their  propa- 
gation. 

3«  The  (late  of  vegetables  In  the  night  and 
through  the  winter  is  analogous  to  the  fleep 
of  animals.  The  vital  fun^ons  are  in  a  de- 
gree fuipended*  ' 

4*  Vegetables,  like  animals,  feek  after  their 
proper  pabulum ;  they  are  nourifhed  by  whole- 
fome,  and  injured  by  unwholefome  food;  and, 
like  animals,  they  are  fufceptible  of  health  and 
vigour,  and  liable  to  difeafe  and  death. 

There  are  in  vegetables  few  if  any  appear* 
ances  of  voluntary  effort^  and  none  of  loco- 
motion ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  they  are 
deftitute  of[  perception  ;  the  ftrongell  objec- 
tion againll  the  percipieney  of  vegetables,  it 
the  want  of  an  organical  fubftance  analo- 
g;ous  to  the  brain ;  but  this  perhaps  may  be 

difcovered 
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dSfcoTered  bjr  future  and  more  accurate  cb* 
fcnration*. 

^  Thii  qacftkii  of  the  pmipency  of  vegetaUet^  aiul 
eren  of  miaenbt  is  difcufled  with  great  ingenuity  bj 
bilhop  Watfon*— Chemical  Eflayi,  yoL  v.  page  I  a8— -i  75* 
See  aUb  Redz  de  Generat.  Infed.  p^es  24S--<49>  and 
257— a6o.r-Edward8  Exercit.  No.  »» ad  fin««-*FrieAley's 
Abridgement  ef  Hartky^  latiod.  page  xsu 
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CHAI^TEIL  Vm. 


CONCERNlNa  THE  APFSCTIQNSj'NATUllAL 

AJ7D  ACQpiREO, 

Affections  are  modifications  of 

PLEASURE  AVD  PAiK ;  by  them  we  are  tx^ 
cited  to  purfue  haj^nefs  and  all  its  meanS) 
and  to  flee  from  mlferjr  and  all  its  apparent 
eaufes. 

Afiedilons  are  eUher  ufArVKAL  or  ac<- 
QUIRED*  Natural  affedions  are  called 
INSTINCTS  ;  ACQUIRED  affbdions  are  gene- 
Jrated  by  certain  isprcfliong  and  aflbciations^ 


SECTION  L 

Concerning  tnftinSfs. 

INSTINCT  is  a  lutural  ptopeaficy  to  the 
performance  of  certain  ti^ens,  and  is  ufually 

<4Hideiftood  to  be  accompanied  with  a.  natural 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  adion 
is  to  be  peifermad* 

1    w  \  The 
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The  cxiftence  of  this  principle  in  bnitc!i| 
and  that  in  a  very  high  degree,  is  allowed  al'^ 
moft  univeiially:  and  infiindt  is  obferved  to 
lead  them  to  thofe  adions  which  are  moft  ne« 
ceflaxy  ^o  their  own  prefervation,  and  to  the 
continuance  of  the  (pecies. 

Dr.  Darwin  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
what  is  Called  inftin6l  in  brutes,  is  the  efFoA 
of  imitation,  inftru£tion,  and  experience. "  His 

_  *  ^      *  #  ♦    •    • 

fads  are  curious,  and  his  reafonings  are  in- 
genious and  plaufible.  He  has  at  leaft  proved 
that  inftin£t  is  not  always  uniform  ;  and  that 
it  is  modified  by  circumftances.  He  has  alfb 
^ihown  great,  fagacity  in  analyfing  the  *na- 
tural  fymbols  of  the  aiBedlionsi  fear,  grief, 
pleafure,  and  the'  like ;  and  without  natural 
figns,  as  he  obferves  after  Dr.  Reid,'  ho 
artificial  ones  could  be  invented  or  under^ 

ftood*. 

« 

All  actions  to  which  animals  are  impelled 
by  inflinft,  are  performed  with  fo  much  rca- 
dinefs  and  ailiduity,  that  it  feems  reafbnable 
'  to  believe  they  are  attended  with  pleafure, 
though  fome  of  them  are  effedted  with  great 
labour.   .Such  is  the  iaftiad  by  which  a  biicd 

'  *  Darwi&'s  Zoonomia,  nh  u  fed.  x? i- 

buildf 
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builds  its  neft,  and  that  by '  which  the  bee 
.conftrufts  the  honey- comb. 

InftiudJ:,  as  far  as  it  goes,  excels  reafon ;  but 
it  is  limited^ to  few  objefts,  and  is  incapable 
of  much  variety,  or  of  conliderable  improve?- 
ment.  Hence  it  is  that  brutes  do  not  profit, 
like  rational  beings,  by  the  wifdom  and  ex- 
perience of  former  generatiohs.  , 

To  account  for  the  inftin£ts  of  brutes,  Dr. 
/Hartley  conje.dures,  that  from  their  bodily 
make,  certain  vibrations  fpring  up  in  them  at 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  and  at  certain  ages, 
mixing  themfelves  with  their  acquired  ideas. 
To  as  may  beft  diredt-  them  to  provide  for  and 
to  preferve  themfelvef  and  their  young.  This 
he  calls  a  kind' of  natural  infpiration,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fame*  ftated  laws  of  matter 
'  and  motion,  as  the  other  phenomena  of  na- 
"  ture*. 

This  is  a  gratuitous  and  unfatisfaftory  hy- 
pothefis  ;  and  Dr.  Hartley  ackiowledges  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  fubjefi.  Could  Dr. 
Darwin's  theory  be  eftabliflxed,  it  would  har- 
monize much  more  fatisfaftorily  with  that  of 
the  affociation  of  ideas,  and  with  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  vibrations.  ' 

.  ♦  Hartley,  page  244,  quarto. 

In 
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In  addition  to  the  faiOs  mentioned  by  Pf^ 
Darwin  in  the  fedion  above  referred  to,  re« 
m^rkable  inftances  of  the  wonderful  power  of 
inftind  may  be  feen  in  the  references  below^ 
viz.  in  the  bee  *,  the  ant  f ,  the  wa(p  |,  the 
beaver  | ,  and  the  termites  §. 

The  natural  appetites  of  the  human  fpecie3 
are  generally  regarded  as  inftindive,  but  per- 
haps improperly.  The  fenfation  of  hungex  is 
produced  by  a  certain  ftate  of  the  ftomach, 
and  is  no  more  innate  than  the  fenfation  of 
colour  or  found.  The  fusion  of  an  infant 
when  applied  to  the  bread,  is  not  the  refult  of 
a  previous  knowledge  of  the  a£don  to  be  per- 
formed, which  would  imply  an  innate  idea, 
but  is  excited  automatically  by  the  impref- 
fions  made  upon  the  nervous  and  mufcular 
fyftem,  which  is  then  extremely  irritable* 
And  by  degrees  maftication  and  deglutitioOf 
which  were  originally  automatic,  become  vo- 
luntary ads.  The  origin  of  the  other  dcHres, 
and  adions,  which  are  commonly  thought 

♦  Nature  Diffinjti,  rd*  i.  page  t68***2oa» 

f  Guardian,  tol.  iL  No.  156,  15^* 

t  Nature  DUpIayed,  paft  i.  page  i26«m|48. 

II  ■■'  ">      ^  ,  part  ii*  page  io6-»X  144 

§  Philofophical  Tranfaftion^  vol.  71*  page  t29'^^9i* 

4  Inftin&ive^ 


inftiafiivet    admits  of  a   fimilar  exfriiana*^ 

The  unifbrmlty  and  UAiVerfality  of  tbel^ 
fedingis  is  no  proof  that  thiey  are  inftindive : 
fimilarity  of  natural  conftitution  and  of  extern 
nal  circumftabces  fuflSciebtly  account  for  thdft 

The  error  of  thofe  philofophers  Who  ttacd 
all  the  afFe£tions  of  human  nature^  and  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  to  inftinftive  priniciples^ 
hsB  been  already  ftated  and  obviated^ 

SfiCtlONiL  ^ 

Habit. 

M  ABtT  is  an  inclination  tb  a  given  adion^ 
i&ccompanied  With  a  facility  and  expertnefs  in 
the  performance  of  it^.  generated  by  frequent 
repetition. 

Habit  is  a  term  which  may  be  applied  to 
all  adions  which  are  fecondarily  automatic^ 
fuch  as  walking,  fpeaking,  deglutition^  and  the 
like.  But  it  is  ufually  reftrided  to  thofe  ac- 
tions which  are  peculiar  to  fome  individuals^ . 

*  Hartley,  prop.  40. 41.  73, 

o  and 
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aitd  which  are  peifornMd  4rt  t^Iar  utM^abf 
fuch  as  drinking  tea  or  wine,  fcnoking  txK 
|)Bcco,  cr  tftkii^  fiooiflfs  it  i$  tlfo  applied  to 
muTiCi  daocing^aod  pls^yifig;  a£  cirde»  fire» 
quefuiog  the  theatre^  or  goi^g  to  chweh,  aini^ 
to  many  oilier  cafea:  att  fubfo&ito  the  fame 
law .  of  aflbciation  by  which  motions,  od^ 
gloally  voHififitry»  become  iecondartly  attto-* 
matia 

If  the  e»ftence  of  oatiurid  iaftin^  be  ad-' 
mitted,  habit  may  be  diftit^ginflied  from  in« 
ftind  by  the  following  particulars.  Inftind  is^ 
natural,  habit  is  acquired.  Inftin6l  is  a  uni-* 
verfal  principle,  extending  to  all  individuals 
of  the  fame  fpecies ;  habit  is  limited  to  thofe 
only  who  are  placed  in  particular  circum-> 
ilances,  and  expofed  to  certain  impreffions. 
Inftindt  is  univerfally  of  a  ufeful  tendency  j 
habit  is  often  ufelefs,  and  even  injurious, 
though  the  tendency  in  human,  laature  to  the 
acquifition  of  habits  is  capable  of  being  di« 
redled  to  the  moft  beneficial  puqpofes.  Laftly, 
inftindive  adlions  are  conftantly  accompanied 
with  pleafure ;  habitual  aAibns  are  often  per- 
fectly mechanical  and  unperceived  by  the 
agent,  though  the  omifTion  of  them 'would  be 
produdive  of  a  coniideral^Ie  degree  of  pain. 

The 
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The  priacipai  FHtifoktsA  of  i^Abit  are 
reducible  to  the  following  fadlka : 

1 .  An  a&ioa  to  become  habitual  U  at  firft  at- 
ttfidad  wkh  a  low  degree  of  |)Ieiikrey  and  often 
eyen  with  a  feolati^on  of  eonfiderab'Ie  patsu 
Taking  fnuflT,  f moking  tobadoo^  and  drinking 
fermented  or  diftiUed  liquors^  arfe  not  odginally 
pleating.  Men  are  influenced  to  b^in  fuch 
habit^  hj  ibme  other  motive  dian  the  gratifi-* 
catioi^  of  the  fenfesi  Tuc^  a$  regard  to  hedth^ 
the  love  of  company,  emuluk>n^  and  the  like^^ 

2.  The  fpeedieft  and  iurefl:  mediod  of  ac^ 
quiring  a  habits  is  bj  the  r^tition  of  the 
a£t!on  at  regular  and  moderate  intefvak«  A 
rs^»id  fucceflion  in  a  very  flicnt  time,  or  a  very 
flow  fucceflion  through  a  confideraUe  length' 
oftime^  or  ant  irregular  flicceffion  of  lotions  ia 
any  cimfc,  will  not  prodnee  the  faabh.  In  the 
firft  cafe,  the  organs  wouki  grow  weary,  the 
vibrations  would  not  have  time  to  fix^  paiit 
would  be  excited,  aod  difguft  would  foUoWi 
In  the  fecond,  the  tendency  to  vibrate  in  » 
particular  dirediOn  would  be  loft  before  a  fe« 
cond  impulfe  was  given.  In  the  third  cafe^ 
the  aflfociatioiis  would  Want  that  regulatr  con- 
nexion which  ia  nedeflkry  to  conftitute  fixed 
habiL 

o  %  3*Th< 
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3.  The  frequent  regular  repetitioti  of  atl 
aAion  produces  facility  and  dexterity  in  the 
performance  of  it.  By  the  law  of  afTociatioa 
the  actions  gradually  cling  to  and  generate  each 
other,  without  the  intervention  of  the  volun<* 
tary  powen 

4.  AiTociated  circumdanced  never  fail  to 
excite  the  habitual  inclination  to  the  perform- 
anca  of  the  action  at  the  regular  time.  The 
removal  of  the  table-cloth  and  the  appearance 
of  the  bottle  excite  the  defire  of  wine  ;  the 
returii  of  the  feafon  reminds  the  fportfman 
of  his  dogs  and  gun>  the  fine  lady  of  her* 
routs  and  parties,  and  >  the  fchooUboy  of  his 
ikates  and  fnow^^-balls.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  if  the  aflbciated  circumftances  are  inter* 
rupted  the  defire  is  not  excited,  at  leaft  in  fo 
great  a  degree.  And  this  confidetation  leads  * 
to  the  beft  and  indeed  the  only  efFe£tual 
means  of  breaking  off  inconvetiient  or  bad 
habits,  namely,  by  refolutely  changing  the 
aflfociated  circumftances,  flying  from  feducing 
cotopany,  altering  the  courfe  of  life,  and  the 
like. 

5.  A  perfon  often  fuffers  more  from  the- 
4enialcf  afaditious  inclination  than  from  rer 
fifting  a  natural  appetite.     But  the  pleafure 

arifing 
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arifing  from  the  indulgence  of  a  habit  is  alTo^ 
elated  with  a  greater  variety  of  circumflances, 
and  is  therefore  more  moderate,  and  more 
permanent,  than  the  gratification  of  an  in-> 
ftin£tive  feelings  which,  however  exquifite,  is 
of  very  limited  duration, 

6.  The  progrefs  of  the  pleafure  of  gratifi- 
cation, and  of  the  pain  of  denial,-  in  the  cafe 
of  habits,  is  far  from  bearing  an  exad,  or  at 
leafl  an  obvious  ratio  to  each  other. 

The  adion  which  becomes  habitual  is  per- 
haps originally  in  a  flight  degree  painful.  By 
repetition  the  pain  gradually  diminiflies,  and 
the  uneafy  fenfations  fubfide  within  the  limits 
of  pleafure,  Byt  by  degrees  this  pleafure  va-» 
niihes,  and  the  action  is  aflbciated  with  ideas 
or  fenfations  which  arefcarcely  perceptible, 
and  becomes  fecondarily  automatic ;  fo  that  it 
is  performed  without  any  confcioufnefs  of  the 
operation* 

The  progrefs  of  the  pain  of  denial  is  very 
different.  It  advances  with  the  pleafure  of 
gratification  till  this  rifes  to  its  higheft  de« 
gree,  it  continues  increafing  while  this  de« 
dines,  and  is  then  flrongefl  and  moft  infup* 
portable  when  the  pleafure  of  gratification  is 

03  totally 


totally  loft,  and  the  ai6ipa  u  ptrfomed  with* 
out  any  eateitioo  of  the  wilL  The  truth  of 
this  obferiration  ig  apparent  in  the  coamoa 
habits  of  fmoking  tobaoco»  and  of  taking  {tmtT^ 
and  even  in  tibe  odious  cuftom  oi  dram^Hnk* 
ing ;  and  ft  will  be  found  to  be  equally  ap« 
pltcaMe  to  h^dMts  of  the  moft  important  prac* 
tical  teiidency. 

In  this  date  s(n  habitual  afiedion  is  faid  to 
he  difintere^d,  bepiufe  it  has  no  further  end 
in  view  than  its  own  immediate  gratificationv 
or  the  remoyal  of  the  prefent  pain«  When 
it  has  advanced  to  this  ^ge,  habit  has  attained 
its  higheft  degree,  and  cannot  without  the 
utmoft  di£Scu}ty  be  oppofed  or  ^chaogfd. 
Moral  habits,  when  they  are  thus  formed  and 
matured,  conftitute  the  perfe&ion,  eidier  of 
the  virtuous  or  the  vi|:ious  chara£^er«  Diiint^* 
relied  benevolence  is  the  higheft  eminence  of 
virtue,  difm^erefted  nu^Ugnity  the  Iqi^e^  ^a^ 
pfvjcc^ 

That  the  pain  of  denifil  fhould  increafe 

while  the  (enfible  pleafure  of  the  habit  dimi^ 

ptihes,  and  even  after  it  is  B^ome  aimoft 

'  j^    imperceptible^  may  be  explained  thus*    The 

fimple  ieni^ble  p|eaiure  of  the  a^ipn  confti-r 

(utef 
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tiitefl  a  rtrj  finaD  part  of  tKf  «£kiia]  gnitifica<» 
tioiL  The  pleafasibie  £eelmg8  which  ha^e  ac* 
companied  the  progre&  of  the  habit, ,  having 
aflbdated  tfaemielves  with  die  peribns,  placet^ 
a^ont^  and  other  circumftanccs  which  have 
been  the  ufual  adjunOs  of  the  fitiiatioa  ia 
which  the  habit  has  been  coQtra£ked,  have 
thus,  as  it  were,  transferred  a  luftre  to  thofe 
objeds,  which  jtotally  difappears  when  the  ha« 
bit  is  interrupted.  The  ftudent  cannot  relilh 
his  author,  nor  the  difputant  his  argument,  if 
he  is  denied  the  accuftonfted  indulgence  of  his 
pipe :  nor  can  the  convivial  man  enjoy  the 
company,  or  the  converiation  d  his  friends,  if 
the  botde  does  not  circulate  widi  the  ufual 
freedom*  Thus  by  the  power  of  afTodation 
die  real  pleafure  of  the  gradficauon  of  habit 
is  in  exa&  proportion  to  the  pain  of  want, 
though  the  immediate  feniible  pleafure  may 
be  loft. 

7«  Men  fall  infenfibly  under  the  power  of 
habit :  and  it  is  often  remarked  that  the  influ« 
ence  of  habit  is  moft  confpicuous,  and  even 
irrefiftible,  where  the  fubjed  of  it  is  leaft, 
aware  of  his  bondage,  and  ia  moft  forward  in 
boafting  of  hia  liberty. 

o.  4  8.  Moft 
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.  8»  Moft  if  not  all  the  afFe^ons  which  hav< 
ufuaily  been  regarded  as  iaftindive  or  natural^ 
will  be  found  upon  attentive  examination  to 
\>t  acqvired :  and  the  progrefs  of  the  moft 
important  moral  habits  is  exaSly  iimilar  to 
that  of  the  moft  common  and  frivolous  of  the 
licquired  afledions.  The  analyfis  of  thefo 
will  be  purf^ed  in  a  fubfequeyat  feO;iont« 
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WIT,  being  a  fpecies  of  intelle&ual  habit, 
may,  not  improperly,  be  treated  of  in  tins 
place, 

Dryden  defines  wit,  to  be  ^*  a  propriety  of 
**  words  and  thoughts  s^dapted  to  the  fubjeft." 
Upon  which  Addifon  temarks,  that  **  if  this 
^^  be  a  true  definition  of  wit,  then  EucUd  wa^ 

.    *  Hartley  on  Man,  prop.  %i.  77. 

DanKrin's  Zoonomia,  Vol.  u  feA.  1 7. 
Lord  Karnes's  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  ii.  ch.  14^ 
Preceptor,  vol.  ii.  page  516 — 526. 
Dr.  Prieftle j's  Sermon  on  the  Danger  of  Bad  Habits. 
Search's  (Abrahan^  Tucker's}  Light  of  Nature  Pur^ 
(uedj  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  ch»  xxu  (e^t.  19* 

"the 


♦*  tlic  greateft  wit  that  ever  fet  pen  to  paper: 
♦*  for  it  is  certain  there  never  was  a  greater 
*V  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to 
^^  the  fubjedl:)  than  what  that  author  has  made 
*^  ufe  of  in  his  ElementSy  I  ihall  only  ap« 
?*  peal  to  the  reader," ,  continues  this  author, 
^*  whether  this  definition  agrees  with  any 
^^  notion  he  has  of  wit.  -If  it  be  a  true  one,  , 
^^  theii  I  ^m  fyre  that  Mn  Dryden  was  not 
**  only  a  better  poet,  but  a  greater  wit  than 
♦^  Cowley,  and  Virgil  a  much  more  facetious 
^*  man  than  either  Ovid,  or  Martial  It  is  not 
♦•  fo  properly  a^  definition  of  wit,  as  of  fine 
^*  writing," 

Pope  fays,  that  "  Wit  is  that  which  has 
^*  been  often  thought,  but  never  before  fo  hap- 
^«  pily  expreffed."  **  This,"  fays  Dr.  John- 
foq,  ^'  is  undoubtedly  erroneous ;  he  de- 
^^  preifes  it  below  its  nattiral  dignity,  and  re* 
^^  duces  it  from  ftrength  of  thought  to  hap- 
?*  pinefs  of  language/^ 

Addifon,  in  thofe  admirable  efiays  in  the 
8pe&ator,  in  which  he  both  illuflrates  and 
exemplifies  this  delicate  fubjed,  coincides  with 
l^ocke,  who  reprefents  wit  as  ^^  confiding  in 
V  putting  thofe  ideas  together  with  quicknefs 
Si  and  variety,  wherein  can  he  found  any  re- 

4  "  femblange 
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^^  femblance  or  congnilty,  thereby  to  make  up 
^*  ple^sfnt  pictures,  and  agreeable  vifions  to 
'*  the  fancy.'*  To  this  Addifon  adds,  *'That 
^  it  is  not  every  refemblance  of  ideas  that  we* 
*^  call  wit,  unlefs  it  gives  delight  and  furprife : 
^  for  inftance,  when  a  poet  tells  us  that  the 
.  ^  bofom  of  his  miftrefs  is  as  white  as  fnow, 
^^  this  is  not  wit ;  but  when  he  adds',  with  a 
^  figh,  that  it  is  as  cold  too,  it  then  grows 
•*  into  wit.'* 

Cowley  has  written  an  ode  defcritHng  wit 
by  Its  contraries :  this  Dr.  Johnfon  declares, 
^  both  as  a  defcription,  tind  as  an  example  of 
>•  wit,  is  without  a  rival/'  "  Wit,*'  fays  Dr. 
Johnfon,  *^  is  that  which  is  at  once  both  na* 
^^  tural  and  new,  that,  which  though  not  ob* 
^^  vious,  is  it  its  firft  produ&ion  allowed  to  be 

^^  juft :  it  is  that,  which  he  that  never  found 

-*■ 

**  wonders  how  he  mified.'' 

^'  But,"  adds  he,  ""  abftraded  from  its  ef- 
^  fe^  upon  the  reader,  wit  may  be  more  ri« 
^  goroufly  and  philofophically  contidered  as  a 
^  kind  of  cbncofdia  difcors,  a  combination  of 
^  diffimitar  images,  or  discovery  of  occult  re« 
^  femblancea  in  things  apparently  unlike.'' 

Lord  Karnes  obferves  that  ^^  Wit  is  a  qua- 
V  lity  either  of  thoughts  or  words. 

•^Wit 
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;  ^  Wit  in  thoughts  Is  an  agreeable,  uncom- 
^  mon,  and  fomewhat  ludicrous  aflemblage  fi 
•^  ideas."  •♦  True  wit/'  fays  Lord  Chefter- 
fieldy  ^  never  yet  made  any  perfon  laugh^ 
^  though  it  never  fails  to  product  a  fmile/* 

This  oUervation  is  not  perfedly  corre£t«  ^ 

Lively  unexpedied  iailies  of  genuine  wit  in 
converfation  feldom  fail  to  excite  a  laugh :  * 
but  wit  in  compofition  does  not  often  produce 
diis  effed;  it  excites  a  pleafing  fenfation^ 
{imilar,  but  much  fuperior  to  that  which  pro* 
duces  laughter. 

Wit  in  words  is  a  ludicrous  turn  depending 
fbldy  upon  the  ambiguity  of  language :  it  is 
£ur  inferior  to  wit  in  thoughts,  althot^gh,  as 
Lord  Kama  juftly  enough  dbferves,  *Mt 
*^  pleafe§  all  men  at  fome  times,  and  fome 
^  men  at  all  timesV* 

Dr.  Hartley  gives  the  following  ingenious    ^^ 
aaalyfis  of  the  okioik  09  laughter,  and  of 

*  Lpcke^s  Sflayi  back  ii.  di.  ^u  kfk.  t« 

Johnfon's  Prefaces,  vol.  i.  page  49-^4> 

Spefltator,  vol.  i.  No.  58—- 63* 

€I6wley*8  Works,  page  2. 

Lord  Karnes's  SkflMOlt  «f  CkidetTnij  roT.  It.  ^h  xltt. 

the 
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the  pleafure  that  we  derive  from  the  pron 
dudions  of  wit  and  humoor : 

He  obferves  that  children  do  not  laugh 
loud  for  fome  months;  that  laughter  is  a 
nafcent  hry  ftoppeil  on  a  fudden^  occafioned 
by  furprife,  bringing  on  a  momentary  fear 
firft,  and  then  a  momentary  joy  upon  the  re- 
Qioval  of  that  fear. 

The  tendency  to  laughter  is  increafed  by 
imitation;  children  laugh  moft  when  they  fee 
others  laugh. 

By  affociation,  the  motions  of  the  cheft  fol- 
lowing with  continually  greater  facility  tlie 
fame  degrees  of  mental  emotion,  children  at 
laft  laugh  upon  the  moft  trifling  occafions^ 
where  there  is  no  perceptible  fear,  and  little 
furprife. 

By  degrees,  they  acquire  a  power  of  fuf- 
pending  the  a£kions  both  of  laughing  and 
crying,  and  affociate  this  power  with  ideas  of 
decency,  fear,  fhame,  &c.  and  the  difpofition 
to  laughter  decfeafes  by  obferving  that  theiy 
equals  laugh  lefs. 

As  children  learn  the  ufe  of  language,  they 
learn  to  laugh  at  fentences  or  ftories  which 
excite  alarms  and  diflipate  them  inftantane^ 

oufly. 
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oufly.  By  degrees,  agreeably  to  the  proceft 
before  defcribed,  they  come  to  be  diverted  by 
every  little  jingle,  pun,  contraft,  &c.  though 
the  harfhnefs  and  inconfiftency  with  which  it' 
firft  ftrikes  the  fancy,  be  fo  minute  as  fcarcely 
to  be  perceived.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
laughter  excited  by  wit,  humour,  buffoonery, 
and  the  like. 

But  by  degrees  this  fpecies  of  laughter 
abates,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  other  be- 
fore mentioned,  fo  that  adults,  and  thofe  who 
are  judges  of  politencfs  and  propriety,  laugh 
only  at  fuch  ftrokes  of  wit  and  humour  as 
iiirprife  byfome  unufi^al  degree  of  contraft  or 
coincidence,  and  have  at  the  fame  time  a  due 
connection  with  pleafure  and  pain,  fo  as  nei^ 
ther  to  be  too  glaring  nor  too  faint :  in  the 
firft  cafe  the  reprefentatioa  raif<;:8  diilike,  in 
the  latter  it  becomes  infipid* 

Hence  it  appears  that  laughter  will  be  ex- 
cited in  different  perfons  according  to  their 
different  (pinions  or  difpofitions:  that  perfons 
of  light  minds  will  be  difpofed  to  profufe 
laughter  by  the  application  of  low  contrafls» 
fimilitudes,  &c.  to  ferious  fubje£ts,  and  that 
this  levity  of  difpofition  will  be  increafed  by 
it.    Alfo,  that  perfons  who  give  themfelves 

up 
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Up  to  mirth,  wit,  Jind  httoumry  atuft  therebjp 
diiqualify  their  underibodings  for  the  (eareb 
after  truth ;  as  by  perpetually  huntkig  a&er* 
apparent  and  partial  agreements  and  diiagreoh. 
mentdy  while  the  true  nature  of  things  aibrda 
real  agreements  or  difagreements  that  are  per« 
haps  quite  oppofite,  a  man  muft  by  degrees 
pervert  all  his  notions  of  things  themfdires^ 
and  become  unable  to  fee  them  as  th^  ve&ily 
are*# 

SECTION  IV. 

Origin  of  the  /IffcElions^ 

SOME  of  the  AFFECTIONS,  bcfides  what 
are  called  the  natural  appetites,  are  commonly' 
bciicfved  «o  be  inftinAire,  and  therefore  takfcr 
fhe  nafn^  of  if  ATfOKAL.  Sudi  are  the  pa- 
rental, filial,  and  fraternal  -  afie^ions.  Alio 
the  love  of  truth  and  virtue. '  Other  affeftions 
are  evidently  factitious,  fuch  as  avarice, 
friend(hip,  patriotifm,  the  love  of  riding,  hunt- 
ing, mufic,  dancing,  and  the  like,  which  nof 

•  Hartley,  page  258-*-a6o,  quafto,  toI,  i.  puge  437—* 
44.r9o£laro. 

Search's  Liglit  of  Nature,  voL  li.  part  iL  ijx.  xxfc 
fe<a.  14—17. 
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ctofiderate  perfoa  r^ardg  as  original  auid  in- 
fiindiTc  feeitngs. 

Tbe  PHEHfOMEKA  which  cotmtenance  the 
fiippofition  that  certain  aiFedtioni  are  im-*' 
pfanted  by  nature  m  the  human  tnind^  are 
thefe :  the  apparent  finiplicity,  and  likewife 
the  ftrength  and  vividneis  of  tbefe  feelings,  to^ 
getirer  vith  the  difiicuhy,  and  fuppofed  impc^* 
iibiiity  of  tracing  tiiem  to  any  other  caufe* 
Alfo^  the  a0umed  univer£ility,  and  general 
uniformity  of  fuch  affedions  in  the  human 
fpecies. 

It  is  however  a  prefomption  agaiafl;  this 
fuppofition  of  a  double  origin  of  the  afieo 
tions,  that  feelings  fo  fimUar  in  their  nature 
and  e&ds  fhould  be  fo  unlike  in  their  origin : 
the  general  rule  of  pfatlolbphifing  is,  that  phe^ 
fiomena  of  the  fame  kind  are  to  be  traced  up 
to  the  fame  caufe.  Association  is  the  ac- 
lEnowledged  caufe  of  foiiie  of  the  afiedioog) 
dierefore  probably  of  all. 

The  afiedions  are  ftates  of  confiderable 
pleafure  or  pain  :  they  are  evidently  exciteJ 
by  external  objeds  ;  but  tfaefe^  excepting  in 
the  cafe  of  impre0ed  fenfations,  can  only  af-- 
fed  us  by  alTociation :  therefore  all  the  auc- 
tions are  the  refuk  of  aflfociation* 

Succcffive 
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Succei&re  impreffions,  pleafing  or  paiiifuli 
are  made  upon  the  mind  by  the  obje^la  oz 
the  afiedion  i  the  coalescence  of  thefci 
imfireifions  conftitutes  the  affedion  either  of 
love  or  hatred,  according  to  the  predbminaxioe 
either  of  pleafing  or  painful  ideas :  the  affec^. 
tion  thus  formed  is  modified  by  the  ctrcum^^ 
(lances  of  probable  or  improbable^  paft^  pre** 
fent,  future,  and  the  like ;  and  is  aflbciated 
with  the  fenfation  of  the  obje6):,  with  the  idea^^ 
with  the  name,  and  with  a  Variety  of  acci- 
dental circumflances. 

I  love  my  friend  :  this  aflfedion  Is  com* 
pounded  of  complacency  and  good  will.  I 
think  upon  him  with  complacency  becaufe 
he  pofleifes  many  virtues,  becaufe  he  has  been 
the  immediate  caufe  of  many  pleafing  fenfa«- 
tions  and  recoUedions,  becaufe  his  idea  is  affo* 
ciated  with  many  other  pleafures  than  thofe 
wjSich  he  has  diredlly  produced  :  I  defire  his 
happinefs  from  a  fenfe  of  gratitude^  from  the 
delight  I  take  in- feeing  him  happy,  from  the 
conviction  that  the  greater  his  happinefs  is^ 
the  greater  will  be  his  capacity  for  communis 
eating  happinefs  tp  others,  &c#  Thefe  feelings 
coalefce  into  a  complex  and  vivid  afFe£fcion  i 
I  call  it  friendfhip :  it  aflbciates  itfelf  with 

the 
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thfi  ftttqn  of  my  friend,  with  his  idea/  wit!^ 
his  name,  and  with  maoy  circumftances  natUr 
r^Uy  pr  SqrtmtoJfQj  conneded  with  hiqoi. 

A  child  is  contiauaUy  receiving  marks  of 
kiod^cis  from  his  ^uli^r :  thefe  produce  com- 
placeQcy,,  and  ^y  reciprocal  e;^prefliofls  of 
complacency  benevolence  i»  geojeratcd.  The 
parent  fopietimes  cQntr^dids  the  will  of  the 
child,  fometim^s  expreifes  difyleafure,  fome^ 
times  correds  wd  chafti^<^  him«  Tl^  pro- 
duces fear.  Complacency,  benejol/em^,  an4 
fear,  combined  together,  confti;ute  filial  ^eve«» 
rence  and  a&^ioa.  If  the  parent  if  wife^ 
and  maintains  in  his  cooduft  a  juft  mediuoi 
between  indulgence^  and  feverity,  the  filial  a£r 
fedipn  generated  ther^y  is  of  the  moft  pesr 
fed  kind,  ^nd  produdive  of  the  beft  e^eds  o( 
filial  dvity  and  m^tual  happinefs.  If.indulg«» 
ence  predomio^tjjB,  the  child  becomes  a  prey 
to  ungovernable  paifions  apd  felf-will ;  and 
9S  he  advapces  to  maturity,  feeing  the  folly  of 
h||  parent,  and  feeling  its  pernicious  effeds, 
^al  afibaioo  djpgenerates  into  contempt.  If 
feverity  is  the  charader  of  the  father,,  fear 
and  averfion  will  be  the  inevitable  feeling  of 
the  child }  and  the  harfh  and  unkind  parent 
will  in  y^d  kiok  ffir  the  attentions  of  a  du? 

»  •      tifu\ 
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tiful  and  afFedionate  family  to  fopthe  the  in^ 
^rmitie?  of  declining  years. 

In  a  fimilar  way  it  would  be  eafy  ta  an%- 
lyfe  the  conjugal,  parental^  and  fraternal  af« 
fe^ions,  patriotifm  or  the  love  of  one's  coun- 
try, benevolence,  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue^ 
the  love  of  God,  &c.  and  thus  to  prove  that 
all  the  afi^dions  of  the  human  mind  are  thq 
fSkSt  of  afibciatipn,  and  not  of  inftind. 

It  ia  to  be  remembered  that,  according  to 
^he  theory  <^Dn  Hartley,  all  impreifioos  upoi^ 
the  mind  are  produced  by  vibrations ;  all  re^ 
yived  itppreffions,  i.  e«  ideas^  bty  revived  vibra* 
tion^ }  and  all  aflbciated  impreffiona,  whether 
ien|ation8  ox  ideas,  by  a^bciated  vibrations  or 
vibratiuncle^.  But  whether  this  theory  be  true 
or  falfe,  the  generation  of  the  afie&ioas  by  the 
aflpciation  of  ideas  remains  the  fame^  being 

eftablifhed  upon  independent  evidence. 

That  the '  affeaions  are.  very  compie^e 
feelings,  though  apipaf ^ptly  fimple,  is  evident 
from  the  preqedipg  aql^yfis.  What  the  ele* 
ments  are  which .  combine  tQ  coaftitute  an  a^ 
fe£tion  in  any  given  cafe,  and  in  what  pro*, 
portion  they  are  blended  together,  is  very  dif* 
icult  if  not  impoffible  Xo  afcertain.  The  va^ 
nous  c^ufea  which  combine  to  modify  and  di^ 

ft  l'  .,  .*«  •    *  •  4        \  »  .1..'.  »»  .»»'-* 
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verfify  the  affedlions  are  very  iudicioufly  cnu* 
merated  by  Dn  Gogan  in  his  late  ingenious 
Treatife  on  the  Paffions*. 

The  dodrine  of  aflbciation  accounts  for  the 
feeming  simplicity  of  thefe  complex  feel- 
ings, by  the  pierfefl:  coalefcence  of  their  com- 
ponent parts:  juft  as  the  whitenefs  of  the 
fun's  light  is  produced  by  the  perfe^  mixture 
pf  the  feven  primary  colours. 

The  TiviDNEss,  and  vigour  of  the  com- 
pound feeling  may  be  equal  to  that  of  a  fen- 
fation  :  for,  though  each  miniature  is  lef^  than 
a  feafation,  yet  9II  tlie  Ideas  combined  toge- 
ther, and  mutually  fupporting  each  other,  may 
produce  a  feeling  that  fhall  even  exceed  the 
impreflion  of  an  external  obje6l  upon  the  or- 
gans of  fenfe. 

IiQpreflions  which  are  the  elements  of  filial 
and  fraternal  aSe£tion,  and  of  the  love  of  truth 
and  virtue,  and  the  like,  are  made  upon  the 
mind' before  the  memory  begins  to  record  its 
ideas :  hence  thefe  aflfedions  are  regarded  as 
having  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  charader  of 
KATU11AL.  '  The  uftiverfality  of  parental  af- 
fedlion  feems  to  have  gained  it  the  charafter 

*  Qogan'c  litilof.  Trei»tife  on  the  Paffions,  h.  U.  ch.  u« 

pa  *  of 
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I 

of  inftindiye.  Bqt  the  transfer  of  the  mttT 
tual  aSedioQ  of  (he  parents  to  their  infao( 
cfFspringy  Teems  fufficient  tp  siocount  for  tha 
pcigin  of  the  ^fiedion ;  ^hile  the  helpleflbef^ 
<Df  the  infant,  the  hope9  .of  the  parent^  and  % 
multitude  of  other  circumHtqces  which  it  i| 
VQnecelTary^  and  would  iindeed  be  t^ious,  tq 
^numerate,  eafily  explain  the  growth  of  pa* 
rental  afiedion. 

The  finuUrity  of  the  natural  ^nftitution 
of  mankind)  of  the  circvmftances  in  which 
(hey  are  placed,  and  pf  the  impreffions  to, 
which  they  ar^  ezpofed,  fufficiently  accounti^ 
for  the  fuppofed  ONipoitMi'rT  and  umiy£R.t 

■ 

3ALITY  of  the  a&&iond,  without  b;^ying  re? 
courfe  to  the  n^edle&  hyppthefls  of  inftindive 
principles. 

The  do^ne  of  ai&ciatioi^  alpne  accountii 
in  an  cafy  and  iatisfadory  manner  for  that 
VAK)£T Y  which  obyioufly  prey^dU  in  thole 
afiedtion^  which  are  conunqnly  belieyed  to  he 
implanted  by  nature  in  the  m^i^d  pff  muiSt 
and  which|  if  (h^  conunpQ  hypothefis  be 
true,  o^ght  tf^  he  a^  unifonA  and  ^vaxiahki 
as  the  i^ppetitesB  pf  h^ngfsr  ai^  t^rft,  pr  thi^ 
fenfatioos  of  colour  anil  found.  This  alfo  i^ 
a  &roQg  pre£umption  in  £sivour  pf  the  tnitl^ 


tl  the  theory  Itfelf^  becaiife  it  expl&ms  phe* 
bometia  which  cannot  bt  foived  upon  any 
otticr  hTpbthefis. 

If  this  analyfls  of  thfc  afffedlotts  bt  correfl:, 
ahd  it  feems  to  be  favcnred  by  eVery  phcno- 
tnetton  of  human  nature^  it  is  certainly  of 
great  pRAGTrcAL  XMTORtANCF,  as  it  leads 
td  the  right  difci{)lide  of  the  alPe^ons,  which 
is  the  true  drt  of  hfe  |  and  the  mod  e(Fed:uaI 
^ineans  of  fecuring  ultimate  happinefs,  the 
great  end  of  iiitelledual  exiftence^. 


stcnoat  V; 

Cioj^catian  6/ the  AffcSidnSk 

» 

^ .  AJ?ffiCTIONS  are.  modifications  of  plea- 
fiire  and  pain,  ariiing  from  the  perception  of 
toaturatgood  or  evil)  according  to  the  tiii^cum*- 
ftancet  in  which  they' occur  to  the  notice  of 
the  mind; 

llieyare  fometimes  called  IPassionS,  aa 
ttppofed  to  adions :  the  latter  being  perfectly 

•  Hartley  bn  Man,  prop.  14—89.    , 
Searcb's.  ligW  of  Nature  ptirfucd^  voL  ii-  part  ih 
ch*  xxi. 

r 

J?  3  voluntary, 
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voluntaiy,  the  former  not  being  immediately . 
dependent  on  thie  wilL 

Dr.  Cogan  makes  a  ci^rious  and  perhaps  a  . 
juft  diflin£Uon  b^weeb  pafllon,  emotion,  and 
afFe.aion.     Passion  is   the  firft  fteling  of 
which  the  mind  is  confcious.  from  fome  im* 
puifive  caufe  by  which  it  is  wholly  aded^ 
upon,  without  any  efforts  of  its  own  either  to . 
folicit  or  to  efcape  the  impreilion.  Emotions- 
are  the  fenfible  efieds>  produced  by  the  im*^ 
petus  of  the  paffion  upon  the  corporeal  fyf;* 
tern.    Affections  fignify  the  lefs  violent,' 
more  deliberate,  and  more  permanent  impref- 
fions,  whether  pleafing  or  painful,  whether  of 
a  benevolent  or  malevolent  charadler*. 

The  PRIMARY  or  generalpaflions,  accord* 
ing  to  Dr.  Hartley's  dlftribution  of  them,  are 
ten  :   five  grateful,  and  five  ungrateful. 

Of  the  five  grateful  paffions  the  ^  firft  ia 
LOVE,  which  arifes  from  the  contemplation 
of  eood  in  the  abftra£b« 

2.  Desire,  which  is  love  excited  fo  as  to' 
put  us  upon  adion. 

3,  Hope,  which  arifes  from,  the  .proba- 
bility of  attaining  abfent  good. 


•  •   • 


*  Cogan.  oa  tb*  Paffions,  ch.  i.  te&^  u 

4.  Joy, 


4.  joYy  from  the  pottcSkoti  of  theprefent 
good;     And 

5.  PikAsiNO  kkcoit£CTioN,#hicbtakci 
place  when  the  objed  is  Withdrawo^  and  keeps 
up  love  to  it 

Mr*  Locke  maintaiits  tW  ^^firt  is  univef-' 
fally  a  ftate  of  UBeafioefs.  Dr.  Hartlef' 
thinks  that  it  is  origioaHy  a  ftate  of  pleafurc  1 
but  allows  that  by  the  mixture  bif  feart)  dif-^i 
appointiAents,  and  ftrong  aerations  of  mind^ 
it  is  greatly  chequered  with  mifery*.     *  . . 

The-fiveungi^ateftil  primary  paffions  corrc^ 

fponding  with  the  five  grateful  ones^  aqd  ex- 
cited by  the  perception  of  evil  in  iimiiar  cir* 
cumftanceS)  ate  hatred,  aversion,  that  is, 
(idive  hatted)  fear,  grief,  and  DiaPLEAS^ 

IKO  REOOLLECTIONt.' 

The  afiedions,  or^  as'Dh  Hartley  calls 
them^  the  intbllectual  pleasures  and 
FAINS,  are  arranged  by  him  under  fix  general 
clafleS)  viz.  imagination,  ambition^  felf4n<« 
tereft^  fympathy^  theopathy^  and  the  inoral 

>  *  r 

^  Loeke*8  E^ay,  bobk  ii.  cL  ».  ftd.  32-^34'* 
Hartley  on  Ntan,  Vol.  i.  page  372^  odavoi  220^ 

Quarto. 
GroTc's  Works,  vol.  IV.  pages  ijtf,  137. 

f  Hartley  en  Man,  prop.  89; 

j^    .  p  4  fenfe : 


ii6       tHiiihki  6f  Af#BcfidKs; 

fkn6i :  all  wliich  Ma^  h6  Hrfced  np  to  the 
aflbciation  pf  ideas;  being  dedulilbfe  eitlier 
ftom  fenfibTe*  pfeifirfes  knd  patins,  <^hkk  are 
cvidtotly  brigmal,  oit  from  the  c6tebifl(ati(ra 
of  other  intelledual  pleafures  or  phlns  ^hich 
are  derived  from  fenfibl*  ones. 
^  ftfft,  The  plerfates  and  pain*  6^  miAoi- 
»Atl6N  :  thfefe  ari(e  from  the  perception  o^ 
jidturift  or  artificial  beauty  dt  dUiotitiUj^  anfd^ 
aird  diftingtiiihed  idto  feven  kirldsf^ 

U  Thofe  pledbres  v^hich  arife  fitkh  the 
beautj^  of  the  natural  world. 

i.  From  the  worlci  of  art. 

•  •  • 

3.  Froxii  the  liberal  irts  of  ihtiCc,  J)aititlhg^ 
and  poetry*. 

4*  From  the  fciences.    * 

5.  From  beauty  of  perfdii. 

6.  Frpto  wit  and  humour. 

7.  The '  pains  Mich  atife  from  grofs  a!h. 
furdity,  incotififtency;  dr  deforbity*. 

Secondiyi  the  plefafures  and  pains  of  Am- 
bition^ which  -irife  from  the  opihiohs  of 
others  concerning  us ;  the  fenfe  of  honour 
arid  of  (haiiie-    'Thefc  refpea, 

i.EitkkJiAL  adtantAoss  or  bisAi>« 

•.      ^ 

*  Hartley^  ch.  iv4  ftift.  I.  prdp.  94. 

9  ^TAMTAOES; 
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VaAtXces:  the  prindpatof  thefe  are  fine 
clothes,  riches,  titles,  and  high  birth ;  with 
theff  oppofites,  rags^  poverty,  obfcurity-j  and 
low  Mrth.'  -' 

2*    BODILV    PERFECriOkS    AND    IMPER- 

PIECTI6NS  J  thefe  are  beauty,  ftrehgth,  and 
htilth;  or  deformhy,  intbecility,  aiid  difeafe* 

■  3.     tifjtELLECTUAL     ACCOMPLISHMEI^TS 

ANt)  DfiFEttS!  thefe  are  fagacit'y,^  memory, 
inveritiori,  wit,  leirriing ;  and  their  oppofltes, 
fblly,  dul'ndfs,  arid  igndrahce. 

4.  ViitUE  a1^j5  vice;  faaimely,  pirty, 
beneyofeoce,  courage,  temperance,  cliaftlty, 
humility ;  ancf  the  f  icffes  contrary  to  thefe*. 

Thirdly,  The  pleafaf es  and  pains  of  skLF- 
il^TEitEST ;  arifing  from  the  poiTeffioa  or  want 
cf  the  meaiis  of*  happlnefs ;  and  fecurity  frtom 
or  fubjedioii  to  the  hazai^di  of  mifery. '  Self- 
ihtereft  is  of  three  kinds* 

I.  Gross  SBLF-iNTERitsT,  or  the  cooj 
jnlrfuit  of  the  means  whereby  the  pledures  of 
fenfatioa,  imagination,  and  ambition,  ate  tcr\, 
bt  attaitled,  and  their  pains  avoided  ;  of  this 
tlie  chief  fpecies  is  the  love  of  money. 

it  Rbfikbo  S£L]^-intbr£st«  or  the  de=- 

*  Hartteyj  ch.  lib  f^ftrih  ftop.  gy.  *    ^^   . 

•liberate 
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liberate  purfuit  of  the  means  that  relate  to  the 
pleafures  and  pains  of  fympathy^  theopathy^ 
^nd  the  moral  fenfe ;  when  religion,  virtue^ 
and  benevolence,  are  pradifed  with  an  ex-* 
plicit  view  to  our  own  happinefs. 

3*  Rational  self-interest,  or  the 
purfuit  of  the  greatefl  poiTible  happinefs^ 
without  any  partiality  to  this  or  that  kind  of 
liappinefs,  means  of  happinefs,  &c*  This  is 
the  fame  thing  with  the  *abfl:ra<3:  defire  of 
happinefs  and  averiion  to*  mifery,  which  is 
not,  however,  a  univerfal  afiedion,  though 
commonly  believed  to  be  fuch.  The  hopes  ' 
and  fears  relating  to  a  future  ftate,  or  to, 
death,  are  of  this  kind* 

That  thefe  feelings  are  fa&itious,  and  de-» 
ducible  from  alTociation,  may  be  illuftrated 
by  tracing  the  origin  arid-  progrefs  of  one  of 
the  moil  confpicuous  of  our  interefted  aSeti-^ 
tions,  the  love  of  money,  which  eminently 
elucidates  the  origin  of  the  aifedigns,  and  the 
dodrineof  aflbciation  in  generaL 

When  children  firft  fee^  a  piece  of  money^ 
they  are  pleafed  witl^  it  as  with  any  other 
toy*  By  degrees  they  find  that  it  is  the  means 
of  procuring  other  toys  and  objeds  which 
they  defire    Hence  the j  firft  learn  to  vahie 
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k.  As  they  advance  to  maturity  ihey  feic  more 
of  the  ufc$  of  mottey ;  ^that  it  i^roduces  necef- 
farieSt  conveniences,  comforts^  refpeO:,  influ-^ 
ence,  &c.  This  increafes  the  defire  of  money : 
defire  produces  the  cuftom  of  making  efFortSi 
to  obtain  it,  and  of  treafuriag.it  up  :  cuftgta 
generates  h^hit,.and  by  degrees  the  love  of 
money  becomes  one  of  the  ftrongeft  imd  moft 

difinterefted.  ?ifFedions  of  the  humaq  mind; 

_  _  ♦ 

that  is,  an  afTcdjon  vvhich  feeks  for  nothing 
but  its  own  gratification,  without  any  view' 
to  further  ufe  or  advantage. 

The  love  of  ifaoney,  which  would  otherwife 

fwalloW  up  thet)ther  affedions,- is  checked  by 

*    '  •   .*•  •  •  •      ' 

the  ftrOng  difires  of  all,  and  efpecially  young 

perfons^  afrer  particular  gratifications,  to  ob- 
tain  which  they  are  incfliaed  to  part  with  it ; 
by  the  infignificance  of  riches  in  warding  off 
contempt,  difeafe,  and  death,  and  in  obtain** 
ing  the  pleafures  of  intelled,   of  the  moral ' 
fenfe,  and  fbraetimes  even  of  fympathy,  am- . 
bitioD, imjigination,  and  feni^tion  ;  laflly,  by 
the  eJKgei^purfuit  of  any  {>articulaT  end,  fuch 
as  fame,  learning,  &c.  or'thc*  indulgence  of' 
tafte,  and  the  like*.        '  '  "  ' ' 

rlence  . 

*      «    •      ■  •  5 

^^  The  pftafures  to  be  slcqulred  by  parting  with  money 
.•     •  '  *  •      .   leflcn 
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Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  of  the  mixture  of 
differetit  and  idein!ngl}r  oppofite  qualities  in 
t!ie  fame  charader,  as  that  a  man  fhould  be 
both  niggardly  and  -profufe  J  alfo»  why  the 
love  of  money  muft  in  general  grow  ftrongeif 
with  age,  e^ecially  if  particular  gratifications 
to  which  a  perfon  id  moft  inclined  become  in«^ 
lipid  or  unattainable^. 

Fourthly,  The  pleafures  and  pains  of  sym-i 
PATHY,  that  is,  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
pleafures  and  pains  of  our  feUow-creatures« 
Of  thefe  there  are  four  clafTes  : 

i^  Thofe  by  which  we  REJ0IC2  AT  *HB 
HAPPINESS  OF  OTHERS  }  thefe  are.  fociality^ 
benevolencei  generofity,  grttitude« 

Sociality  is  the  pleafure  we  take  in  th« 
company  and  converfation  of  others^  and  par-^ 

lefleo  the  defire  of  keeftng  It»  and  by  aflbeiatidtt  ireaken 
in  fomc  degfce  the  defirtf  of  obtasning  it.  Yet  ia  anothcf 
iricw  the  defirc  of  the  pleafures  to  be  potehafed  by  itipney 
increafes  the  defite  of  obtairiiftg  if,  and  by  aflbciatidlfi  thd 
pleafute  of  keepfing  k«  This  contrariety  in  our  aS^icia^ 
tiont.  Dr.  Hartley  thndE^i  ii  not  only  the  inia»«  tt  limtl^ 
ing  certain  pafiioii8«  but  is  a  mark  fet  upon  them  by  the  Aii« 
thor  of  Nature,  to  Ihow  that  they  ought  to  be  timitedeven 
in  om-  progrefs  throtlgh  this  life/  aind  that  they  mail  ul« 
timatery  be  anniliiiatedi  e? ery  one  ill  their  prop^  order.— ^ 
9srtley|  page  2719  272^  Quarto }  toU  i.  pa^  466j  oftilvo. 
*  Uartleyf  past  i.  Sh.  tv«  Mk^xi^  prop.  916. 

^  ticularly 
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ticuladrly  of  pur  firieade  aod  acquaiataacej  an4 
13  attended  with  affability,  complaiiancei  an4 
Q^dpun  lo  cldldrea  it  is  generated  by  ch^ 
ptc^tonderaaoe  of  pleafure  wbich  they  receive 
fipom,  dr  in  company  yfkh^  others,  «tid  the 
fame  caule  geoeraliy  operates  to  produce  the 
iiune  etk€t  through  life* 

^ENEYOi^ENCB  is  th^  pleaGng  affedion 
which  engages  us  to  promote  the  welfare  c^ 
ptbers  to  the  b6ft  of  our  power.  It  rifes 
from  fourees  iimilar  to  fociality,  and  it  b 
pheriihed  by  the  high  degree  of  dteem  an- 
jDiexed  to  it,  and  the  advantages  it  prqcures. 

Ge^brositt  is  an  affedion  which  d]£- 
poTcs  lis  to  forego  graat  pleafures,  or  to  en«- 
flure  great  pains,  for  the  benefit  of  others :  It 
fs  benevolence  in  a  high  degree* 

GjtATiTUDB  is  bene^ence  exercifed  to« 
wards  a  benefador» 

2.  Thofe  by  which  we  grievs  for  the 
MISERY  OF  OTHERS }  |hefe  are  compafiio^ 
Hfid  mercy# 

Compassion  is  the  uaeafinsfs  which,  a 
man  feels  ar  the  mifery  of  another.  It 
is  generated  in  children  by  .thofe  oxpcel^, 
fiooB  of  pain  in  otheirs  which  excite  iiini«» 
lar  feelings  in  tbpqaiiidves  ^    Ixy  the  painf 

takei^ 
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taken  to  excite  tbe  fjrmpathy  bf  children 
ivhen  parents,  attendants,  and  others,  are 
-  fuffering ;  by  the  reftraints  they  often  under- 
go from  the  uneafinefTes  and  pains  of  others : 
and  in  adults,  it  is  confirmed  by  irritabilky-of 
nerves,  by  great  fimilar  trials  and  affliftions, 
by  benevolence  to  fuffering  friends,  by  the 
efteem  and  praife  annexed  to  it,  and  the 
like. 

Mercy-  is  compaflion  exercifed  to  an  ob- 
je£k  that  has  forfeited  his  title  to  the  con* 
tinuance  of  happinefs,  or  to  the  removal  of 
mifery,  by  fome  demerit^  particularly  againft 
ourfeIves« 

3.  Thofe  by  which  we  rejowb  at  the 
MISERY  OF  OTHERS  I  thefe  arc  morofefiefB, 
anger,  revenge,  jealoufy,  cruelty,  and  malice. 

MoTROSENESS,  pccviihnefs,  and  feverity^ 
arife  from ,  whatever  makes  difagreeable  im* 
preflions  upon  the  mind,  while  our  fellow- 
creatures  or  their  ideas  are  prefent  with  us. 

Anger  is  a  fudden  ftart  of . paflion,  by 
which  men  wiflx  and  endeavour  harm  to 
others. 

JSlEVENGE  rejoices  in  it  when  done* 

Anger  is  generated  by  the  defire  to  pre- 
vent harm  to  qurfelyes,  which  leads  us  to 

threaten 
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threaten  it  to  others,  to  defire  their  harm^  and 
fo  to  inflict  it :  but  in  proportion  as  a  corre& 
moral  ienfe  gains  its  due  influence  over  us, 
anger  is  refltided  to  voluntary  agents  who 
intentionally  injure  us,  and  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  injury  received. 

Malice  deliberately  wifhes  the  mifery  of 
others.  Cruelty  delights  in  the  view  and 
inflidion  of  it.  without  the  confideration  of 
injury  received*  Thefe  are  habits  of  mind. 
They  originate  in  anger  indulged  and  gra- 
tified; and  are  moft  apt  to  rife  in  the  minds 
pf  the  proud,  the  felfifli,  and  the  timorous. 

Jealousy  arifes  from  the  fufpicion  of  a 
rival  in  the  afre(^ions  of  a  perfon  of  the  other 
fex.     It  is  a  fpecies  of  anger. 

4.  Thofe  aiFeO:ions  by  which  we  CRiEVB 

FOR  tH£  HAPPINESS  OF  OTHERS,  are  EMU- 
LATION and  JNVY.  Thefe  arife  from  the 
eager  defire  of  riches,  honour,  power,  &c. 
which  leads  us  to  think  that  our  happinefs  is 
diminiflied  by  what  others  enjoy*. 

Fifthly,  The  pleafures  and  pains  of  the  a- 
FATHY,  or  thofe  which  strife  from  the  con- 
templation of  God|  of  his  attributes,  and  of 

f  Hartley,  part  i.  (h.  iv.  foft.  4.  prop.  97. 

OUf 
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bur  relatioa  to  hm.    Thefe  ajre  love  nai 
frar. 

Lovjs  is  aSociated  wkb  gratkudet  cmfir 
'  idextce^  aod  ceiignatipn.  It  is  produjcod  hj 
the  contemplation  of  dlviae  bounty  and  be- 
nignity; and  it  is  fupported  and  IncreaTed  by 
tbe  confcloufoefs  of  upright  inteatioqs,  the 
hope  of  future  reward,  by  prayer,  convey 
ijitipn,  and  contemplation. 

Tbe  love  of  God  rifes  in  part  froaa  inter- 
filed motives ;  but  when  all  the  fourqes  of  \t 
coalefce,  It  becomes  as  difiixterefted  as  any 
other  aSe£tioD,  and  may  rife  to  fuch  a  height 
fis  to  prevail  over  all  other  defires^  intexejlled 
f>T  difintereiled* 

Enthusiasm  Is  a  miftaken  perfuafion  of 
«ny  perfon  that  he  is  a  peculiar  favourite 
Kith  God,  and  that  he  receives  fupernatural 
jnf  rks  thereof.     It  is  a  degeneration  of  love» 

The  IE  Alt  of  Godarifes  from  a  view  pf 
the  evils  of  life,  the  threatenings  x>f  fcripturi^^ 
the  fenfe  oi  guilt,,  the  infinity  of  the  divin^e 
attributes,  irom  prayer,  meditation,  ,and  the 
like^  .  When  reftrained  within  proper  limitf^ 
jt  is  awe  and  reverence  j  when  exceilive  or 
jiot  duly  regarded,  it  degenerates  into  fuper- 
^tion^  or  atheifm^ 

Super- 
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SuPtRSTiTiON  is  a  miftaken  opinion  con-*, 
cerning  the  ieverity  and  puniflimenta  of  God, 
magnifying  thefe  in  refpe^l  of  ourfelves  or 
othert. 

Atheism  is  fpeculative  or  prafiicaL  Spe-- 
cutative  atheifm  denies  the  exiftence  of  God. 
Pradical  atheifm  is  the  negied):  of  God  i 
thinking  of  him  feldom  and  with  reludance  ; 
difregarding  him  in  a£tions^  though  not  de^ 
nying  him  in  words.  Both  kinds  mAy  be 
fupppfed  often  to  proceed  from  ^  fenfe  of 
guilt,  and  aanfe(|uent  fear  of  God^  producing 
averfion  to  him*. 

Sixthly,  The  pleafut^es  and  pains  of  the 
MORAL  S£NSE,  excited  by  the  contemplationf 
of  moral  beauty  and  deformity; 

The  MORAL  SENSE  18  the  difinterefted  ap^ 
probation  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  felf-go- 
Ternment  in  ourfelves  and  others,  and  the 
correfpondent  difapprobation  of  vice.  It  is 
the  reAilt  of  education  and  menta!  difcipline  j 
it  leads  to  thfe  pure  love  of  God  and  the  prac- 
tice of  univerfal  virtue. 

ScRUPuiiOSiTY  ii  a  degeneration  of  the 
moral  fenfe,  whiph  arife's  from  a  confciouf- 

*  Hartley,  part  i.  ch.  iv.  kd:.  r.  prop.  98. 

<i  n?fs 
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nefs  of  guilt,  and  an  erroneous  method  of 
teafoning*, 

*  Dr.  Cogan's  Philofophical  Treatife  on  the  PaffioHiy 

•■•■•■ 
cn.u.iu. 

Hartley,  part  i.  ch.  iv.  {t€t.  5.  prop.  99* 
1  prefer  fhc  arrangement  of  Dr.  Hartley  to  that  of 
Dr.  Cog^n,  as  better  adapted  to  illufirate  the  do6bine  of 
the  aflbciatioD  of  ideas,  and  the  origin  of  the  a5e£tionss 
but  it  would  not  be  doing  jufl;lce  to  the  laft-mentioned ex- 
cellent writer  not  to  refer  to  him  upon  this  fubjed,  as 
having  given  a  very  comprehenGve  detail  of  the  various 
aflfedioqs  of  the  human  mind,  and  diftinguifhing  them 
from  each  other  with  contft  philofophical  precision. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

y 

bp  THE  WILL.— DlSpUSSION  OF  THE  ridcj- 
TltlNES  OF  LIBERTt  AND  NECESStTt. 


SECTION  I. 


The  ^eJi'toH  ftated. 


V, 


OLITION  is  that  ftate  of  miftd  whicH  is 
immediately  previous  to  aftions  which  are* 
called  voluntary.  The  will  is  the  faculty 
which  the  mind  pdATeffes,  or  is  fuppofed  to 
poffefs,  of  bringing  itfelf  into  that  ftate^ 

Volition  is  a  modificatioju  of  the  paffiod 
bfdelire,  *^    v 

Natuaal  liberty,  or,  as  it  is  morc^ 
properly  called,  philosophical  LiBERTt, 
or  LIBERTY  OF  CHOICE,  is  a  power  of  doin^ 
kn  a&ion  or  its  contrary,  all  the  previous  cir« 
cumftances  remaining  the  fame*. 

Or,  in  other  words,  natuAal  IibertY 

*  Hartley  on  .Man,  vol.  i.  page  500,  o^vo)   296^ 
^aartd. 
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confifts  in  a  power  of  choofing without  motive, 
where  motives  are  equal,  or  in  oppofition 
to  the  ftrongeft  motive*. 

Motive,  in  this  difcuffion,  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  in  its  mod  extenfivd  fenfe ;  it  exprelTes 
whatever  moves  or  influences  the  mind  in  its 
choice :   it  includes  the  bias  of  the  mind  as 

'i 

well  as  the  end  in  view  :  it  comprehends  both 
reafon  and  inclination,  and,  in  a  word,  every 
circumftance  immediately  previous  to  the  vo- 
lition, and  which  in  the  leaft  degree  contri-. 
butes  to  generate  the  choice.  Ic  is  of  great 
iiUportance  in  this  coritroverfy,  in  order  to 
preclude  verbal  difputes,  to  keep  this  fenfe  of 
the  word  continually  in  viewf . 

Dr.  Reid  defines  the  liberty  of  a  moral 
agent  to  be,  "  a  power  over  the  determinations 
**  of  his  own  will." 

This  definition  is  exceptionable.  It  im- 
plies that  the  will  forms  determinations,,  and 
that  the  mind  may  ifitpleafes  overrule  thefe 
determinations.  It  fuppofes  that  the  mind 
has  two  vrills :  firft,  the  will  to  form  voli- 
tions ;  and  fecondly,.  the  will  which  governs 
thofe  volitions.     But  if  this  be  the  cafe,  it 

•  Dr.  Gregory's  Philofophical  Eflays,  fc£l.  i.  page  3. 
f  Edwards  on  the  Will,  page  7,  8. 

8  may 
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may  be  afked.  What  governs  the  governing 
wiU*? 

Dr.  Reid's  definition,  however,  as  far  as  it 
is  intelligible,  feems  to  coincide  virtth  the  pre-^ 
ceding  ones.  The  mind  in  all  circumftances 
might  have  chofen  differently ;  and  he  ex« 
prefsly  contends  for  the  fuperiority  of  the 
mind  to  whatever  falls  under  the  definition  of 
motivef. 

Mr.  Abraham  Tucker,  the  acute  author  of 
a  work,  intitled  The  Light  of  Nature  purfued, 
by  Edward  Search,  Eiij.,  after  having  argued 
ftrenuoufly  againft  the  exiftence  of  a  liberty 
of  indifference,  that  is,  a  power  of  choofing 
without  regard  to  motive,  contends  for  the 
exiflence  of  free  will,  the  exercife  of  which 
be  conceives  **  to  be  only  a  particular  fpc- 
*^  cies  of  adion,  performed  in  raifing  up  ideas, 
*'  ot  fixing  them  in  the  mind,  which  (hall  de- 
••  termine  us  to  fuch  volitions  as  we  want. 
And  he  exprefsly  difavows  the  dodirine  of 
neceffity.  But  this  is  a  verbal  difpute.  The 
liberty  of  indifference  which  this  author  der 
nies,    is  philofophical  liberty ;  and  the  free 

•  Rcid  on  the  A£H?c  Powers,  Eflay  iv.  ch.  i.  page  267. 
f  Reid,  ibid.  cb«  iv.    '  , 

0^3  will 
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^ill  for  which  he  plexds»  is  nothing  more  th^i^ 
liberty  of  aOiibn,  which  no  one  controverts*^ 
The  only  quefUon  in  difpute  between  the 
advocates  for  philofophical  liberty  and  the 
neceflarians,  is  this :  Whether  volition  car> 
take  place  independently  of  motive?     The 

libertarian  contends,  that  in  the  fame  previous 

•        .  '         ■  • 

circumftancesy  and  with  views  and  inclina^ 
^ions  precifely  the  fame,  a  different  choice 
may  be  made.  The  neceifarian  denies  this, 
and  maintains  that  there  can  be  no.  difference 
in  the  choice  without  a  correfpondent  differ- 
ence in  the  previous  (late  of  the  mind»  that 
is,  in  the  judgment  or  the  inclination  of  the 
agent.  If  I  refolve  to  take  a  journey,  it  is 
becaufe  I  am  inclined  to  it,  or  have  a  reafoi^ 
fpr  it,  or  both.  While  this  ftatc  of  mind 
continues  my  refolution  continues.  If  the ' 
refoliition  is  laid  afide,  it  is  owing  to  a  pre- 
vious change  in  the  judgment,  or  in  the  in- 
clination, or,  as  we  commonly  exprefs  it,  the 
mind  is  altered.  If  this  poftulate  of  mhe  ne- 
ceflkriaQs  be  granied,  the  controverfy  is  at  ^n 

*  Search's  Light  of  Nature  pursued,  vol.  i*  ch*.  ▼!• 

feft-34»3S- 
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l4^mariaQ8  differ  among  themfelves  with, 
regard  to  the  extent  of  this  *'  fe}f-determin^ 
"  ii^  power/'  as  they  choofe  to  call  it.  Some 
extend  its  influence  to  all  voluntary  actions  ; 
others  limit  tha  exercife  of  it  to  fome  mental 
operations  only :  fuch,  for  example,  as  the 
fL€t  of  fufpending  the  choice,  of  deliberating^ 
ofchoofing  out,  elf  contending  motives,  and 
the  like. 

But  this  makes  no  difference  in  the  ilate 
of  the  queftion.  Limit  the  felf-determinine 
power  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  the  queftion 
ftill  recurs,  Can .  you  fufpend,  deliberate,  &c. 
without  a  reafon  for  it,  without  inclination  to 
it,  and  where  you  have  the  ftrongeft  motives 
to  the  contrary  ?  The  libertarian  replies 
Yes;  the  neceflarian  Noj  and  upon  thi^ 
fa£t  they  join  ifluc. 

It  t$  neceflary  to  keep  this  precife  ftate  of 
the  queftion  fteadily  in  view,  to  avoid  being 
milled  by  the  declamation  of  eicher  party. 

ThcL  reafon  why  liberty  of  choice  is  re- 
ftrided  by  fome  philofophers  lo  mental  ope- 
rations, feems  to  be  this :  that  the  dependence 
of  volition  upon  motive  in  voluntary  pxternal 
aflionSy-is  fo  oUvious  that  it  can  hardly  efcape 

0^4  the 
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the  notice  of  the  moft  fuperficial  obferver,  fo 
that  few  who  pay  any  attention  to  what  is 
paiEng  in  their  own  minds  will  call)  it  in 
iqueuion.  But  the  influence  of  motives  in 
mental  operations,  is  more  fubtile  and  lefs 
eafily  diftinguiftiecj.  Attentive  obfervatlon, 
liowever,  will  fufficiently  prove,  whgt  indeed 
we  might  with  reafon  antecedently  expeft, 
that  the  fame  faculty  is  goveraed  by  the  fame 
law,,  in  its  lefs  obvious,  as  in  its  more  fenfible 
operations*. 

External  liberty,  or  liberty  of 
ACTION,  is  the  power  of  doing  what  we 
ple^fe,  op  will  j  or,  in  othpr  words,  the  power 

♦  Mr.  Lock^  was  the  firft  philofophcr  who  introduced 
this  curious  limitation  of  free  will  to  the  z(k  of  delibenu 
tion  only.  Could  this  fagacious  writer  really  fall  into 
fuch  an  unaccountable  confuGon  of  ideas  i  Or  was  Mr. 
Locke  apprehenfive  that  ft  he  avowed  neceflarianifm,  he 
fliould  be  expofed  to  the  invidious  charg^e  of  Hobbifm, 
and  atheifm  ?  Perhaps,  indeed,  Mr.  Locke  himfelf 
might  not  fee  the  reconcileablenefs  of  the  necelBty  of 
human  a£lions  to  mora)  agency  and  accountablenefs ; 
and,  through  a  virtuous  though  unncceiTary  fear  of  inoral 
confequences,  might  be  driven  to  this  miferable  refuge.— 
Locke's  Efiay,  book  ii.  ch.  xxi.  W.  Belfham's  Eflays, 
Phijofophlcal,  Hiflorical,  and  Literary,  vol.  i.  No.  ii.  cd.  2. 

of 
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of  carrying  our  volitions  or  purpofes  into 
efFeft. 

,  External  liberty  i«  oppofed  to  com- 
pulsion from  external  force,  as  philofo* 
phical  liberty  is  to  neceflity,  or  the  definite 
influence  of  motives,  in  definite  circumftances. 
I^iberty  of  adion  may  cxift  independently  of 
liberty  of  choice  ;  that  is,  the  mind  may  be 
wholly  unreflxained  in  the  execution  of  its 
volitions,  though  in  the  fame  circumftaoces 
it  could  not  have  made  a  dififerent  choice ; 
liberty  of  choice  likewife,  if  it  exifts  at  all,  is 
perfedly  independent  of  liberty  of  adion^.    . 


SECTION  11. 
Arguments  m  favour  of  Pbilofopbical  Liberty^ 

/ 

THE  libertarians  contend  that  mai^  po£> 
felTes  *^  an  independent,  felf^^governing,  felf- 
**  determining  power,  which  he  may  at  his 
*•  own  difcretion  exert,^  by  zGtiug  either  ac- 

^  Hartley  on  Man,  vol*  i.  page  501,  odayo;  296^ 
quano*  ' 

Pricftley'a  Illuftrations  of  Nece(^t7|  (e&.  i. 
Fatmer  on  Liberty,  (c&.  u 

s  "  cording 
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^^  cording  to  motiv^,  or  in  oppoTition  to  mo<i 
^f  tives^  or  without  any  motives  at  all*/'  la 
'Other  words,  that  a  man  may  cboofe  di&r- 
eotly,  the  preyious  circi^mftances  remainix^g 
$he  iamCf 

To  prove  the  axiftence  of  this  felf-detcr-r 
mining  power^  which  is  capable  of  phooling 
^d  a^^ing  independently  of  motive, 

Firft^  an  appe;|l  i$  ma4e  to  cONsciousr 

f  Thcfe  arc  Dr,  Grcgory-s  words  in  the  paflagc  before 
Referred  to  ;  and  they  contain  a  very  clear,  cancifci  and 
confiftent  ftatement  of  the  do£lrine  of  philofophical  li* 
berty. 

f  "  We  have  by  our  conftitution,"  fays  Dr.  Rcid,  *'  ^ 
*'  natural  convi£tion  or  belief  that  we  zSt  freely ;  a  con* 
^^  vidion  fo  early  and  fo  univerfal,  that  it  muft  be  the 
^'  refult  of  our  conftitutien,  and  the  work  of  him  that 
'*  made  us."  **  The  genuine  di£late  of  our  natural  fa- 
f  ^  culties  is  the  voice  of  God  no  lefs  than  what  he  Yeyealt 
f*  from  heaven ;  and  to  fay  that  it  is  fallacious,  is  to  impute 
^'  a  lie  to  the  God  of  truth.'*— Effay  on  A&ive  Powers, 
page  3:2. 

This  •^  natural  conviftian  that  we  aft  freely,*'  is  prf- 
pfely  the  fame  with  the  natural  convidion  which  every 
^hild  and  every  illiterate  perfon  feels^'that  the  earth  is  at 
reft,  and  that  the  fun  revolves*  The  folcmn  air  with 
y^hich  the  obfervationisintroduced»  i«  perfeftly  ludicrous. 
Will  any  man  of  reafon  and  reflection  ferioufly  main- 
tain^ 
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We  aie  confcious,  it  i$  faid,  that  we  do  in 
fnQ.  fometimes  choofe  without  any  motive,  or 
where  motives  are  equal,  and  even  in  oppo« 
iition  to  the  influence  of  motive. 

We  are  alfo  confcious,  that  in  every  iut' 
ftance  we  might  choofe  oth^rwife  than  we 
do*  .         * 

We  applaud  ourfelyes  for  fome  adionS| 
jind  condemn  ourfelves  for  others ;  and  this 
felf-applaufe  and  felf-CQudemnation  is  founded 
pn  the  confcioufnefs  of  liberty  of  choice. 

Secondly,  Free  will  is  argued  from  COM* 
MQN  SENSE  ;  that  is,  from  the  irrcfiflible 
qonvidion  and  univerfal   confent  of  man- 

<  * 

kind. 

'  i.  Very  few  have  denied  the  exiftence  of 
liberty  of  choice  even  in  theory*.     There 

have 

tain,  that  he  is  taught  **  by  the  ?oice  of  Ood'*  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  circumftances  precifely  fimilar,  with  incIiT 
nations  and  views  in  every  refpeci  theiame,  it  would  be 
in  his  power  to  make  a  different  choice  ?  Such  an  one 
may  confiftently  enough  '^defy  the  tribunal  of  reafon,  and 
^*  laugh  at  th^  artillery  of  the  logician  ;"  but  let  hinfi  not 
at  the  fame  time  aifume  the  ftyle  and  charaAer  of  a  phi- 
fofopher.  ' 

.  *  This  is  only  fayii}g  that  there  have  been  few  philo^ 
fophers ;  the  great  mafs  of  mankind  content  themftlves 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  philofophical  fpeculations,  with 

not 
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have  been  many  fatalifts,  but  few  necef- 
farians :  the  fatalifts  themfelves  abfurdly  at- 
teraptiDg  to  reconcile  fate  with  freedom. 

2.  All  mfen,  without  excepting  profeffed 
neceffarians  themlelves,  are  under  the  neceC- 
fity  of  ACTING  upon  the  principles  of  li- 
berty, whatever  their  hypothetical  fpeca- 
lations  may  be. 

All  men  agree  in  applauding  fome  aftions 
and  condemning  others ;  which  would  be 
abfurd,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  men  were 
deftitute  of  free  will. 

All  men  make  a  diftindlion  betwee,n  harm 
and  injury':  for  example,  between  a  blow 
given  by  defign  and  one  occaffoned  by  acci- 
dent. In  the  former  cafe  the  agent  is  be- 
lieved to  be  free,  and  to  have  had  it  in  his 
power  to  have  avoided  giving  the  blow  :  in 
the  latter  cafe  there  was  no  intention  and  no 
liberty ;   and  therefore,  though  the  hurt  and 

«ot  thinking  at  all  about  the  matter,  or  with  very  crude 
and  inconfiftent  ideas  upon  the  fubje£t.  There  have  been 
many  Ptolemeans,  but  few  CopernicanSj  even  in  theory  ; 
and  of  thefe  few,  mod,  if  not  all^  have  fpoken,  and  a£led 
in  the  intercourfes  of  life,  as  if  the  earth  was  at  reft  and 
the  fun  moved.  Will  any  xn;an  of  underftanding  be  con* 
vtnced  by  fuch  reafoning,  that  the  Ptolemaic  fyilem  is 
true,  and  the  Copernican  falf^  ? 

the 


/ 
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the  fmart  is  the  fame  as  in  the  former^  the 
ftifFcrer  feels  no  refentment. 

The  laws  of  all  nations  agree  to  puni(h  an 
adion  performed  by  a  man  in  pofleflion  of 
reafon,  which  they  excufe  in  a  lunatic :  the 
former  is  free,  the  latter  noc 

Thirdly,  The  exiftence  of  a  felf-determin- 
ing  power,  is  argued  from  the  absurd,  im* 
moral,  inlp'ious,  and  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  philofophical  neceffity, 

1.  To  adl  upon  ilie  principles  of  necpflrty 
would  expofe  a  perfon  to  univerfal  ridicule 
and  contempt*, 

2,  The  doftrine  of  neceffity  fubverts  the 

*  Dr.  Gregory  has  beeir  pleafed  to  make  himfelf  verf 
merry  at  the  expcnce,  as  he  imagines,  of  the  necefTariahs,  , 
by  exhibiting  what  he  erroneoufly  fuppofes  to  be  the 
practical  effedl  of  the  neceflaiian  hypotheGs.  Such  ridi- 
cule injures  no  one  but  itg  author.  At  any  rate  the  prac- 
tical neceflarian  is  as  confident  a  chara3er  as  the  prac- 
tical freewiller.  What  does  Dr.  Gregory  think  would 
be  the  confequence,  if  men  were  to  a£l  fometimes 
'*  according  to  motives^"  fometimes  ^'  in  oppofition  ta 
*'  motives/'  and  fometimes  ''  without  any  motive  at 
^  all  ?"  which  is  his  definition  of  fvee  will.  A  lunatic 
ofylum  is  the  only  place  where  fuch  lawlefs  and  capri- 
cious  beings  could  exift  in  fafcty  either  to  themfelves  or 
others. — ^Dr.  Gregory's  Eflay,  feft.  xi.  page  249—266. 
Dr.  Crombie  on  Neceffity,  page  379— jSa- 

argument 
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argument  for  the  divine  exiftence.  If  every 
thing  is  neceffary,  there  is  no  proper  agent  id 
the  univerfe,  no  proper  caufe  of  any  effed  : 
therefore,  there  is  no  God*. 

3.  The  dodrifae  of  phildfophical  neceffity 
deftroys  the  diftindion  between  natural  and 
moral  qualities  ;  it  annihilated  virtue  and  vice^ 
inerit  and  demerit* 

4.  It  is  inconfiilent  v^ich  all  moral  difci- 
pline  and  moral  government :  there  can  be 
4io  proper  foundation  for  praife  or  blame  :  to 
reward  virtue  would  be  folly^  and  to  punifli 
Vice  v^rould  be  tyranny  and  injuftice.  Rc- 
morfe  for  the  mod  criminal  actions  would  be 
abfurd }  all  repentance  needlefs,  and  all  ex^ 
hortations  to  reformation  and  virtuci  nuga- 
tory. 

5.  Ail  the  declarations  in  fcripture  of  re^ 
ivards  to  the  virtuous  are  abfurd  ;  all  ex- 
prefiions  of  difpleafure  agaihft  vice,  and  all 
threatenings  of  punishment  are.unjuil;  all 
profeflions  of  compaflion  for  fmners  are  in« 
fmcere;  all  exhortations  to  repentance,  and 
all  offers  of  iriercy  addreffed  to  perfons  placed 
in  circumftances  in  whieh  it  Is  impoilible  fdf 

*  Dr.  Rtid  oq  the  Aaive  Powers,  pige  289. 

6       ^        .  thcnl 
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tiiem  to  comply  with  fuch  exhortations,  are 
injury  and  infult. 

6.  Upon  the  fyftem  of  neceffity  God  is 
the  only  agent  in  the  univerfe,  and  the 
proper,  efficient  caufe  of  all  evil,  natural  and 
moral*# 


.  SECTION  III. 

jboffrirte  of  iJcceJfity.  —  Argument  from  Cori-^ 

fcioufnefs. 

THE  advocates  for  the  doflrine  of  ne- 
teflity  maintain  that  the  will  is  never  deter* 
mined  without  a  motive,  and  that  motiveii 
always  influence  the  will  in  a  definite  and 
ittvariable  manner,  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
thoofe  the  adion  yf,  and  its  contrary,^,  the 
motives  or  previous  circumftances  remaining 
the  fame. 

Necessity  is  to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed 
from  COMPULSION,  from  which  it  is  eflen*  ^ 

*  Besittie  on  Truth,  part  ii.  ch.  ii« 
Pricftlej  againft  Beattie,  ch.  r. 
Reid  on  A&Wc  Powers^  eflay  iii. 
Gregory's  Efiay  on  the  Relation  between  Motive 
and  A£tioa,  &c. 

tially 
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tially  diSerenC^  Compulfion  is  external  forcer 
operating  in  oppoiition  to  judgment  or  incli- 
nation. Neceificy  excludes  all  foreign  con* 
trotil,  and  allows  no  influence  but  that  of 
motive  in  the  extenfive  fenfe  already  defined^ 

■N 

including  the  bias  of  the  mind  as  well .  as  the 
end  in  view.  The  will  is  as  eflfeSually  de- 
termined by  motives,  when  judgment  and 
inclinatioii  concur  in  the  choice,  as  when 
there  is  a  conflict  of  oppodn^  motives,  and 
the  ftronger  prevails.  -Neceffity  by  no  means 
implies  any  relutStance  in  the  mind  againd 
the  choice  it  makes.  All  words  therefore 
which  feem  to  imply  external  force,  or  which 
convey  the  idea  of  a  will  oppofing  the  will 
which  precedes  the  adion,  that  is,  of  twt) 
diftinft  wills  exifting  together  in  the  mind^ 
ought  to  be  avoided  as  tending  to  introduce 
confufion  into  the  fubjedl.  For  this  reafon. 
It  is  Improper  to  fpeak  of  the  irrefiftible  or 
the  inviqicible  power  of  motives,  and  of  the 
power  which  the  mind  has  over  its  own  de- 
terminations. 

The  fa<ft  contended  for  Is,  that  the  fame 
yrUtions  certainly  and  invariably  follow  the 
fame  motives  or  previous  circumftatices,  and 
ihat  there  can  be  no  change  in  the  volition 

but 
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but  ill  confequence  of  a  cdrrefpondent  change 
in  the  previous  circumflances^  that  is,  in  the 
views  or  ftate  of  the  mind^ 

If  definite  volitions  be  the  Invariable  tefult 
of  definite  previous  circumftances,  there,  muft 
be  fome  reafon  fot^  fome  caufe  of,  this  con^ 
ftaiit  conjundiion  of  motive  and  volition  :  this 
CAUSEj  known  or  unknown,  is  called  neces- 
sity. The  word  necefflty,  therefore,  like 
the  words  gravitation,  eleftricityj  magnetifm^ 
and  many  othert,  is  a  term  invented  to 
exprefs  the  undefined  caufe  of  a  known 
effed. 

It  has  been  queflioned  whether  motives 
are  phyfical  caufes  of  volitions.  But  the  dif- 
pute  upon  this  fubjfeft  is  trifling,  and  merely 
verbal.  Let  motives  be  denominated  at  plea- 
fure  mechanical,  phyfical,  or  moral  caufes,  or 
no  caufes  of  volition  at  all,  the  fad  ftill  re* 
mains  the  fame.  Definite  volitions  follow 
definite  motives,  with  the  fame  invariable 
conftancy  with  which  the  needle  follows  tha[ 
magnet,  or  a  flone  obeys  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. All  thefe  effeds  follow  their  refpedive 
preceding  circumftanccs  with  equal  certainty  ; 
but  no  intelligent  perfon  will  afcribe  pheno- 
mena  fo  widely  different  to  the  fame  caufes. 

r 

R  Cuflom, 
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Cuflom,  the  iurbitrefs  of  language,  has  appliett 
the  term  pbyftcal  to  efie&s  produced  upoa 
involuntary  fubjefts,  and  to.  the  caufes  by 
which  fuch  efieifls  are  produced;  but  to  the 
previous  circumftances  which  govern  the  will, 
and  to  the  volitions  rtfulting  from  them,  it 
has  given  the  name  of  moral  caufes  and  eC- 
feds ;  and  the  diilindion  is  fufficiently 
obvious  and  intelligible,  even  though  as 
the  neceflarians  contend,  moral  caufes 
are  evidently  as  invariable  in  their  opera- 
tion as  phyfical  ones.  As  to  the  mode  in 
which  caufos,  either  phyfical  or  moral,  ope- 
rate to  produce  their  refpedive  efieds,  it  is 
beyond  the  comprehenfion  of  the  human  in- 
telled :  but  this  will  b^  the  fubjedl  of  future 
difquifition. 

The  dodrine  of  necessity,  aflerting  fim- 
ply  the  conilant  invariable  conjun&ion  of 
motive  with  volition,  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  been  denominated  by  the  lefs  in-> 
vidious  name  of  certainty;  but  ian  im- 
partial inquirer  after  truth  will  learn  to  dived 
himfelf  of  verbal  prejudices,  and  to  attend 
folely  to  fad  and  argument*, 

*  Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  i.  Ce£l.  3,  4. 

The 
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The  firft  argument  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trine of  neceflSty,  i^  derived  frpm  con- 
sciousness. 

I.  We  are  confcious  that  we  never  do  aor 
can  form  a  volitipn,  or  perform  a  voluntary 
adion,  without  an  affignable  motive. 

If  we  really  poffefs  this  boafted  felf-deter- 
mining  power,  and  if  this  faculty  lies,  as  we 
are  affured  it  does,  at  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  agency  and  accountablenefs,  its  exift* 
ence  may  be.eafily  afcertained.  Let  the  ex- 
periment be  tried :  let  a  man  attempt  to  per- 
form a  voluntary  action  without  a  motive ; 
to  walk,  for  example,  or  to  fpeak,  or  to  ftrikc 
a  blow.  He  will  find  it  impoffible.  He  will 
£nd  it  as  eafy  to  move  a  mountain  from  its 
bafe  as  to  rife  from  his  chair  by  a  fovereign 
a6l  of  the  will,  without  either  reafon  or  in- 
clination for  the  choice.  Of  this  fad  we  have 
fo  clear  a  confcioufnefs,  that  'many  liberta- 
rians themfelves  allow  it,  though  not  very 
confidently  with  the  definition  of  free  will, 
or   with   the    notion   of  a   felf- determining 

» 

power*. 

a.  Wc 

*  The  libertarians  complain    that  the    necefiarians 
misdate  their  doftrine,  and  rcprefent  them  as  totally  de- 

R  2  i^y^^s 
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i.  We  are.  alfo  coiafcious  that  the  vigoux* 
of  the  afltion  is  uniformly  proportioned  to 
the  vigour  of  the  motive. 

*  If  the  motive  be  feeblp  the  volition  is  lan- 
guid, ind  hardly  rifes  above  a  ftate'of  indif- 
ference ;  if  the  motive  be  ftrong,  if  reafon 
and  inclination  concur  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  prompt  the  mind  to  adlion,  the  volition  is 
proportionably  vigorous  and  adlive  j  if  there 
be  an  oppofition  of  motives,  the  vigour  of 
the  choice  is. proportioned  to  the  excefs  of 
the  preponderating  motive. 

fi'ying  the  influence  of  motives.  This  charge  againft  the 
fieceflarians  h  anfounde'd.  The  fad  is,  that  they  have 
tie  controverfy  with  (he  advocates  for  philofophical  li- 
berty, as  far  as  the  influence  of  mptives  is  admitted  by 
them*  But  libertarians  contend  for  the  exi({ence  of 
^hat  they  call  a  felf-determining  povjrer,  fuperior  to 
tvhatever  falls  under  the  definition  of  motivei  which  may 
a£t  arbkrarUy  either  m  concurrence  with  motive,  ox  in 
pppofltk)n  to  it#  Some  maintain  that  this  power  is  fre- 
quently exerted,  others  that  its  operations  are  very  rare^ 
and  even  reftri<3:ed  to  certain  narrow  limits.  The  nccef- 
iarian  phUofofyher  ufterly  denies  the  cxiftence  of  arty  fuch 
;powcr,  in  any  (hape,  and  in  every  degree ;  and  it  is  againft 
this  power,  and  this  alone,  that  all  his  arguments  are  Ic- 

ft 

.VCU'ed^  whether  it  be  fuppofed  to  exert  itfelf  in  every  vo- 
luntary aft,  or  only  in  one  among  ten  thoufand.— Search's 
Light  of  Nature  purfued,  voU  i*  ch^  6.  fc£l.  22-^33. 
page  146^  &c. 

3.  In 
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3.  In  proportion  as  motives  approach  to- 
equality^  the  choice  becomes  more  difficult ; 
it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  therefore,  that  if 
they  were  perfectly  equal  no  choice  could  b^ 
made. 

It  is  objedbed,  that,  in  £a£t,  we  often  do 
choofe  out  of  equal  things  :  for  example,  out- 
of  a  number  of  guineas  ]aid  upon  the  table, 
freffi  from  the  mint,  I  can  feled  one  in  pre- 
ference to  the  reft,  though  there  is  no  affign- 
able  reafon  for  the  preference.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  although  the  cafe  of  equal  mo* 
Vivcs  is  often  imagined,  it  very  feldoni  Occurs 
in  fad.  The  flighteft  confideration  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  turn  the  fcale  where  the  balance  of 
motives  is  perfedly  even.  In  the  cafe  fup- 
pofed,  I  take  the  guinea  which  firft  attrads 
the  eye,  or  which  lies  neareft  or  moft  con- 
venient to  the  hand,  or  the  like.  And  if  we 
accuftom  ourfelves  to  clofe  refle<aion,  we  flialf 
find,  that  in  every  cafe  where  the  objedts  of 
choice  are  perfedly  equal,  'there  is  fomething 

r 

in  the  ftate  of  the  mindwhich  leads  it  to  fix 
upon  one  in  preference  to  the  other. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  all  the  obfei- 
vations  ftated  above,  and  all  the  appeals  to 
confcioufncfs   in   favour  of  the  do6lrine  of 

R  3  necefllty, 
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neceflity,  apply  to  voluntary  operations  of  the 
mind,  to  fufpending  the  choice,  comparing, 
deliberating,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  to  ex* 
ternal  adions. 

To  aflert,  that  though  the  volition  does  in 
faft  uniformly  correfpond  with  the  motive, 
or  the  previous  circumftances,  it  might  ne- 
vcrthelefs  in  every  inftance  have  proved 
otherwife ;  and  that  the  mind  had  a  power 
in  every  cafe  of  making  a  different  choice,  is 
perfectly  gratuitous  ;  and  it  concedes  all  for 
which  the  advocates  for  neceffity  think  it 
worth  while  to  contend,  viz.  the  conftant 
conjunction  of  the  motive  with  the  volition  : 
and  few  will  maintain  that  conftant  uniform 
conjunction  does  not  imply  neceflary  con* 
nexion*. 


SECTION  IV- 

Argument  from  Cattfe  and  Effedl. 

THE  SECOND  argument  in  favour  of  the 
aeceflity  of  human  atlions,  is  taken   from 

♦  Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  !• 
Pricfllcy's  Illuftrations,  fc£l.  i. 

6  the 
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the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.     The 
following    obfervations    will    illuflrate    this 

proof: 

1. .  Certain  confequenis  are  found  by  ob- 
fenration  invariably  to  follow  certain  antece- 
dents. A  ftone  projected  falls  to  the  ground. 
Irpn  finks  in  water.  A  balance  fupporting 
equal  weights  ftands  at  an  equilibrium. 
When  the  fun  i^  in  cancer  the  days  are 
long  and  the  weather  warm.  A  perfon  who 
forms  a  part  of  the  eledric  circuit  feels  the 
eleAric  fhock  when  the  jar  is  difcharged. 

2.  In  thefe  cafes  the  antecedent  circum- 
fiances  are  faid  to  be  the  cause^  and  the 
confequents  the  effect.  Thus  the  equality 
of  weights  is  the  caufe  of  the  equilibrium ; 
the  fun  is  the  caufe  of  heat  and  light ;  and 
the  difcharge  of  the  jar  the  caufe  of  the 
cle^ric  fhock. 

3.  Philofophers  who  ftudy  with  attention 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  antecedent  circumftances  than 
ignorant  perfons,  and  form  a  different  and 
more  correft  judgment  of  the  caufes  of  thofe 
.phenomena.  Thus,  common  peoplfe  fuppofe 
that  the  rifmg  of  the  fun  produces  day  :  the 
philofopher,  more  corre£tJy,  afcribes  the  effeft 

R4  tP 
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to  the  revolution  of.  the  ^rth  upon  its  axis^ 
The  circumftaaces  really  previous  to  the  cf- 
fe(fl,  whether  known  or  unknown,  are  ^otinr 
fidered  as  the  proper  caufes  of  the  efied, 

4.  The  invariable  connexion  between  an*» 
tecedents  and  confequents  gradually  proi* 
4uces  9^  afibciation  of  ideas  fo  fixed,  as  to 
excite  a  firm,  unhtfitating  expedation  df  the 
confequents  wherever  the  antecedents  are  ob^ 
ferved  tp  opcur.  We  uniformly  expeft  that 
the  diflocation  of  a  limb  will  produce  pain^ 
and  that  the  return  of  the  fun  to  Capricorn 
will  produce  winter » 

5.  From  the  uniform  conjunction  of  ante- 
<:edents  and  confequents,  we  always  infer 
that  there  mull  be  forae  fufficient  rcafou  for 
this  conjundion;  or,  in  other  words,  that  con* 
ftant  conjundion  implies  neceflary  connexion, 
whether  we  are  able  to  difcover  this  coqnpxiorj 
pr  not.  There  is  fpme  reafon  why  waterruns 
down  hill,  why  iron  finks,  and  cork  floats  upoti 
water,  why  heat  diffblves,  and  cold  congeals. 

6.  If  the  efFed  produced  is  difier^pt  from 
what  we  have  been  ufed  to  exped,  we  im- 
mediately conclude  that  there  is  fome  change 
in  the  previous  circumftances  :  if.  all  the  pre- 
vious circqmftances  appeatjr  to  be  tl^e  fame, 

8  thp 
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the  tffc&  is  miraculoira,  and  produced  hj  a 
power  which  counteraifis  the  eftablilhed  laws 
of  nature;  if  all  ^the  circumftances  remain 
the  fame,  and  no  fuperior  power  is  intro- 
duced, we  hefitate  not  to  fay  that  a  variation 
in  the  efFe6l  is  a  natural  impoilibiUty  :  for  the 
fame  prerious  circumftances  cantiot  produce 
an  tScSt  and  its  contrary ;  they  cannot  caufe 
the  fame  thing  to  be- and  not  to  be.  If  iron 
is  faid  to  float  upon  the  furface  of  water,  we 
immediately  conclude  that  it  refts  upon  a  fub-» 
ftance  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  water,  or 
that  it  is  fu(>ported  by  miraculoue  power ; 
if  both  thefe  are  denied,  we  pronounce  the 
fad  an  impoilibility. 

7.  Definite  volitions  are  fouhd  by  expe- 
rience to  follow  definite  ftates  of  mind,  as  in* 
variably  as  natural  phenomena  follow  their 
known  antecedents* 

8.  The  obfervation  of  this  faft  generates 
the  fame  unheiitating  expectations  of  definite 
adions  in  definite  circumftances,  as  in  tht 
cafe  of  natuj-al  phenomena.  Every  one  ex-» 
pedtsthatan  avaricious  man  will  embrace  any 
favourable  opportunity  of  increafing  his 
wealth;  that  an  ambitious  man  will  feek  the 
beft  means  to  gratify  hisluftof  power;  and  that 

the 
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the  benevolent  man  will  rejoice  in  opportu-* 
nities  of  relieving  mifery  and  doing  good. 
If  expeftations  of  events  depending  upon  in- 
telligent agents  are  not  fo  uniform  as  the 
expectations  of  natural  phenomena  from  de- 
finite previous  circumdances,  it  is  not  be- 
caufe  we  fufped  that  in  the  fame  circum- 
fiances  different  volitions  may  be  generated, 
but  becaufe  we  cannot  enter  precifely  into  the 
views  of  the  agent,  nor  perceive  the  exa6: 
fiate  of  his  mind. 

9.  Hence  it  follows,  that  upon  principles 
precifely' the  fame  with  thofe  upon  which  we 
reafon  and  judge  in  the  cafe  of  natural  phe- 
nomena,  STATES    OF  MIMD   AND  MOTIVES 

may  be  called  causes  ;    and  volitions, 

EFFECTS  ;     NECESSARY     CONNEXION    may 

be  argued  from  constant  conjunction; 
and  a  variation  in  the  volition,  when  the  pre- 
vious circumftances  remain  precifely  the  fame, 
is  either  a  miracle  or  an  impossibility. 
For  example,  that  Judas,  under  the  influence 
of  the  fame  bad  paflions,  and  with  '  the 
fame  expedations  of  gain  and  of  impunity^ 
fhould  have  formed  any  other  volition  thai) 
that  of  betraying  his  mafter,  was  impoflible^ 
Had  he  adled  differently,  it  muft  have  been 

either 
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either  becaufe  he  relented,  that  is^  becaufe 
there  was  a  change  in  the  ftate  of  his  mind, 
or  becaufe  his  volition  was  fupernaturall^ 
controuled.  But  that  the  very  fame  ftate  of 
mind  which  prompted  him  to  the  comraiffioa 
of  the  crime,  fliould  alfo  prompt  him  to  ab- . 
ftain  from  it,  is  a  natural  impofiibility,  it  is  a 
contradidion  in  terms*. 

« 

ID.  This  reafoning  appears  to  be  irrefra- 
gable with  regard  to  the  produdion  of  any 
volition  A,  and  its  contrary  a;  and  even 
with  regard  to  any  volitions  A  and  B^ 
which,  though  not  oppofite,  are  in  the  view 
of  the  mind  unequaL  The  fame  ftate  of 
mind  which  generates  the  one  cannot  give 
birth  to  the  other.  But  it  does  not  hold  with 
equal  force  againft  the  feledion  of  one  objed 
out  of  many,  A,  A,  &c.  which  are  perfeftly 
equal.  I  fee  no  fufficient  reafon  why  the 
fame  ftate  of  mind  which  generates  one  may 
not  generate  the  other.      In  other  words, 

*  Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  ii.  fe£l.  iii. 
Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  ii.  (eH.  vii.  viii. 
Hartley  on  Man,  page  347,  quarto. 
Pricftley*s  Illuftrations,  fcft.  ii. 
■  Correfpondence  with  Price,  p.  294,  295. 

W.  Bel  (ham's  EiTays,  voL  u  eflay  i. 
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the  mfbning  does  not  hold  againft  a  power 
of  chooiing  one  out  of  equal  objeds,  where 
there  is  fufficient  reafon  for  choofingone^but 
no  reafon  for  a  preference  of  one  above  an- 
other. 

That  what  is  called  the  liberty  of  iodilFer^ 
ence,  or  the  power  of  choofing  out  of  equal 
objeds,  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  human 
mind,  we  know  by  experience,  and  efpecially 
by  the  argument  from  the  divine  prefciencc, 
which  neceffarily  excludes  all  contiiagency. 
But  that  fuch  a  power^  though  to  us  incon- 
ceivable, is  in  itfelf  poffiWe,  and  that  it  may 
exift  in  the  Supreme  Being,  and  even  that  be 
has  in  fome  cafes  adijally  exercifed  this  U* 
berty,  appeajs  to  me  highly  probable. 

That  the  power' of  choofmg  out  of  equal 
objeds  is  a  perfefclion,  none  will  difpute ;  for 
without  it,  in  certain  fuppofable  cafes,  the 
Deity  could  not  ad  at  all,  or  mull  neceflarily 
choofe  the  inferior  objed  when  the  fupcrior 
was  equally  in  his  view,  for  want  of  power 
to  make  a  choice  amongft  equals.  For  in- 
flance,  if  two  or  more  fyftems  equally  good, 
and  better  than  which  could  not  exift,  were 
at  the  fame  time  prefept  to  the  divine  con^ 
templation,  it  would  either  be  impoffible  for 

God 
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9od  to  a£t  at  all,  or  he  m^ifl  neccflfarlly  cliooni 
a  fyftem  of  tnfmor  excellence^  in  preference 
to  any  one  of  thefe.  But  this  difficulty  could 
have  no  place  if  he  pofTeiTes^  as  no  dOubt  ho 
docd,  a  power  of  choo/ing  one  out  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  fyftems  all  equally  worthy 
of  his  attributes. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  the  poffibility  of  equal 
objeds^  cannot  be  proved.  Agreed  :  but  nei- 
ther can  the  contrary  be  proved,  and  therefore 
it  ought  not  to  be  affumed  as  a  faft.  Ap- 
pearances are  favourable  to  the  fuppoiition  of 
equal  objedis  of  choice.  For  example,  whe- 
ther a  cubic  inch  of  water  (hould  have  been 
placed  originally  in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  ?  whether  a  blade  of  grafs  (hould 
grow  in  England  or  in  China  ?  and  the  like. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  there  can  be  only  one 
beft  ;  but  this  is  a  grammatical  quibble.  '  By 
the  beft  poffible  fyftem,  is  meant  a  fyftem,  a 
better  than  which  could  not  have  been^lfofen : 
and*  this  is  all  that  any  argument  can  prove  to 
exift* 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  liberty  of  in- 
diSerence,  though  a  perfedlion,  is  only  a  na- 
tural attribute,  it  is  not  a  moral  excellence. 
There  can  be  no  merit,  though  there  may  be 

great 
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great  advantage,  in  a  power  of  choofing  out 
of  equal  things.  Where  there  is  a  real  dif* 
ference  in  the  objeds  of  choice,  it  is  the  ho« 
nour  of  God  to  be  limited  by  his  wifdom 
and 'his  goodnefs  to  the  choice  of  that  which 
is  bed,  and  mod  worthy  of  his  character :  and 
this  the  libertarian  philofophers  are  as  ready 
to  allow  as  the  necefTarians  themfelves^. 

The  prefcience  of  God  excludes  the  liberty 
of  indifference  from  all  his  rational  creatures, 
as  well  as  from  mankind.  '  For  under  the  go- 
vernment of  God  no  event  can  be  contingent. 
And  thus  liberty  of  choice,  in  the  only  cafe  in . 
which  liberty  is  a  perfedion,  is  left  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  Caufe  of  allcaufes^ 
and  the  only  proper  Agent  in  the  univerfef. 

*  Clarke  Dem.  prop.  xU.      Boyle's  Le£ture$,  folia, 
vol.  ii.  page  50,  51. 
Correfp.  Price  and  Pricftley,  page  395,  396. 
Cooper's  TraCls,  No.  2. 
Reid  on  Aftive  Powers,  page  292. 
t    Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  leaft  of  our  concerns,  fince  from  the  leaft 
The  greateft  oft  originate, — could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  difpofe 
One  lawlefs  particle  to  thwart  his  plan,— 
Then  God  might  be  furprifed ',  and  unforefeen 
Contingence  might  alarm  him,  and  difturb 
The  fmooth  and  equal  courfe  of  his  affairs. 

'  CcWPER. 

The 
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The  libertarians  have  univerfally  afcribed 
to  the  Deity  the  power  of  choofing  out  of 
equal  obje£ts.  The  necefTarian  philofophers 
have  argued  obfcurely,  not  to  fay  inconfift- 
cntly,  upon  this  fubje£t,  and  have  often  fub- 
ftituted  affertion  for  proof. 

Leibnitz  exprefsly  denies  the  poffibility  of 
the  exiftence  of  two  things  perfedly  equal, 
becaufe  it  would  be  impoflible  to  place  them 
in  any  part  of  fpace  :  and  he  affirms,  that  if 
there  was  not  a  bed  amongft  all  worlds  God 
would  not  have  made  any.  Dr.  Hartley  * 
declines  giving  any  anfwer  to  the  queftioa 
whether  God  might  have  made  a  different 
univerfe  equally  perfe£t  with  that  which  now 
exifts  ?  He  fays,  "  One  cannot  in  the  leaft  prc- 
**  tend  either  to  deny  or  to  aflfirm  this  kind  of 
**  freedom  in  God."  Mr.  Cooper  aflerts,  page 
156,  that  there  can  be  but  one  beji  j  but  this, 
as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  either  a  mere 
verbal  argument,  or  a  gratuitous  aflertionf . 

Dr.  Prieftley,  in  his  controverfy  with  Dr. 
Price,  allows,  perhaps  inadvertently,  that  God 
is  a  felf-moving  and  felf-determining  Being, 

*  Clarke  and  Leibnitz,  page  93—95,  121— X23,  173 
—177.    App.  page  251—257.    ' 

f  Vol.  ii.  page  36,  oGavo;  331,  quarto. 
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Correfp*  page  105,  147,  and  his  acujc  op* 
ponent  triumphs  very  much  in  this  apparent 
conccflion,  page  350.  But  Dr.  Prieftley,  in 
his  reply^  page  395,  explains  himfelf  99 
meaning  nothing  more  than  that  **  God  is  the 
"  firft  caufe  and  mover  of  all  things."  And  he 
exprefsly  reprobates  the  idea  of  afcribing  a 
felf-determining  power  to  the  Divine  Being  j 
•*  meaning  by  it  that  he  afts  without  a  mo- 
**  tive.'*  And  as,  page  404  he  calls  the 
power  of  choofing  where  motives  are  equals 
♦*  the  abfurdity  of  determining  without  a  mo- 
*'  tivcV  and  thinks  that  the  "fame  conftitutioQ 
**  of  mind  would  enable  a  pcrfon  to  determine 
*'  contrary  to  all  motive,'*  he  would,  no  doubt, 
upon  the  fame  principles,  deny  to  the  Dei>y  the 
liberty  of  indifference,  though  he  ho  wiiere, 
as  far  as  I  can  recolIe£t,  dates  his  opinton  ex* 
plicitly  upon  that  queftion. 

SECTION  V. 

Olje£iions  againji  Pbilofopbical Liberty.. 

THE  THIRD  argument  in  favour  of  phi- 

lofophical  neceffity  arifes  from  the  abfurd  and 

and  PERNICIOUS  consequences   of  philo-* 

fophical  liberty, 

L  Philo- 
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I.  Philofophical  liberty  fuppofes  either  that 

an  EFFECT  EKISTS  WITHOUT  A  CAUSE,  OR 
THAT  AN  INFINITE  PRECESSION  OF    VOLI- 

TipNS  is  aeccflary  to  every  operative  volition* 
When  a  volition  rifes  in  the  mind,  it  is 
either  produced  by  motive,  or  it  tifes  of  it- 
felf,  or  it  is  the  efFed  of  an  antecedent  vo-* 
lition. 

If  it  is  produced  by  motive,  this  is  necef** 
fity ;  if  it  rifes  of  itfelf,  it  is  an  efFeft  without 
a  caufe  ;  if  it  is  the  refult  of  a  previous  vo- 
lition,, this  previous  voUtion  mud  either  rife 
of  itfelf,  or  be  fuggeftcd  by  motive,  or  the  ef- 
itQ,  of  an  antecedent  volition,  and  fo  on  ad 
infinitum ;  which  is  abfurd. 

Some  have  contended,  that  the  mind 
choofes  the  motive  by  which  it  will  be  in- 
fluenced when  various  and  oppofing  motives 
'  are  prefented  to  its  view :  but  this  is  only 
fuppofing  a  volition  preceding  the  volition 
which  produces  the  adion ;  and  by  parity  of 
reafon  this  volition  requires  an  antecedent 
'  volition,  and  fo  on  ad  infinitum  ;  fo  that  every 
diftinCt  operative  volition  requires  an  infinite 
preceflion  of  volitioris  to  produce  it*. 

II.  Philofophical 

*  Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  ii.  feft.  iv. 

s  Prieftlcy*$ 
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II.  Philosophical  liberty,  as  ftatcd 
by  fome  of  its  ableft  advocates,  is  of  little 
USE  ;  for  it  is  limited  to  a  cafe  which  very 
feldom  if  ever  occurs,  namely,  that  in  which 
motives  are  perfeftly  equal*. 

III.  Philosophical  liberty  con- 
founds THE  distinction  BETWEEN  VIR- 
TUE AND  VICEf. 

Upon  this  hypothefts,  a  being  ading  from 
the  bed  principles,  difpofitions,  and  habits^  is 
incapable  of  virtue  if  deftitute  of  liberty ; 
.  and  a  being  ading  under  the  influence  of  the 
word  principles  and  aflFeftions,  is  in  like  man- 
ner incapable  of  vice.  The  eflence,  there- 
fore, of  virtue  and  vice  confifts  in  liberty.  But 
philofbphical  liberty  bears  an  equal  relation  to 
all  voluntary  adions ;  therefore  all  voluntary 
,  adions  are  equally  good  or  evil ;  that  is,  there  is 
.no  moral  diftindion  between  one  adion  and 
another. 

V 

For  example,  benevolence  without  liberty 

Pricftlcy*s  lUuftrations,  fed.  iv. 

'    ■  Correfpondencc  with  Price,  page  344— 

.    348f  381—385- 
*  Price  and  Pricftley,  page  340— -349,  381— 405- 
f  "  If  a  man  had  no  power/*  that  is,  free  will,  **  he 
^*  could  neither  be  wife  nor  foohlh,  virtuous  nor  vicious." 
— -Reid  04  Adlive  Powers,  page  328. 
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b  «  •  • 

id  no  virtue ;  malignity  without  liberty  is 
no  vice.  Both  are  equally  in  a  neutral  flate. 
Add  a  portion  of  liberty  to  both  ;  benevo- 
lence inftantly  becomes  an  eminent  virtue^ 
and  malignity  an  odious  vice.  That  is,  if  to 
equals  you  add  equals,  the  wholes  will  be 
unequal.  By  parity  of  reaibn,  if  to  each 
of  two  equal  veflels  filled  with  pure  watet 
you  add  a  grain  of  fait,  one  will  be  converted 
into  a  falutary  draught,  the  other  into  a  deadly 
poifon ;  or  if  to  each  end  of  a  balance  fuf- 
pended  in  equilibrio  you  add  an  equal 
weight,  you  deftroy  the  equilibriuncu  Than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  abfurdi 

IV.  The  doctrine  of  a  f  Hitosb^Ht- 

CAt  FREE  WILL  IS  DANGEROUS  TO  VIRTUE. 

1.  As  it  makes  virtue  and  vic^  to  confift  in 
fomething  different  from,  and  indeed  Inde- 
pendent on,  motive,  habit,  and  charafter,  ,it      ^ 
tends  to  diminifli  the  attention  which  ought 

to  be  paid  to  the  difcipline  of  the  mind,  to  the 
formation  of  right  principles^  and  to  the  ac«> 
quifition  of  virtuous  habits. 

2.  A  belief  in  a  felf-detcrminidg  power 
will  encourage  an  inexperienced  and  thought- 
lefs  perfbn  to  venture,  if  curiofity  Or  incli- 
nation prompti  into  circumftartces  of  tempta- 

$2  tio 
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tion  aad  danger,  becau&  he  conceives  that  he 
is  poflefled  of  ^  power  fufficient  to  vanqyiCh 
every  naotive  to  vice ;  and  if  his  viptuc  has 
been  fqbdued  ever  fb  often,  he  has  no  fear  of 
expofing  himfelf  to  the  fame  trials,  becauie  he, 
believes  that  in  circuniflances  precifely  the 
.  fame  it  will  be  in  his  power  to  make  a  dif- 
ferent choice*  And  experience  proYe;s  that 
multitudes  arc  daily  falling  yidim^  Co  this 
dangerous  Ielf<^delunoa« 

On  the  other  h^^^$  the  QecelTarian  who  is 
true  to  his  principles,  knows  that,  whatever 
ht  the  force  of  virtuous  principles,  and  the 
ftability  of  virtuous  habit^  there  are  teqipta- 
tions  which  will  overpower  the  moft  xxxa^ 
funuQate  virtue,  and  therefore  he  will  aot 
needlefsly  expofe  himfelf  to  any.  An4  if  he 
has  found  by  experience  that  in  any  given 
circumftances  his  virtuoas  refolutions  have 
failed,  hein^  affured  by  hie  principles  ^hat  in 
the  fame  circumftances  he  will  inevitably  atfl. 
again  in  the^  fame  manner,  he  will  fee  that  his< 
only  fecurity  confifts  in  avoiding  temptJttion** 

*  Mrs*  Macaulay*8  Lett*  on  Edncation,  page  485-«*'490. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Ohjeflions  agmnjl  Pbilqfopbical  Ubcrty 

coMtnutd. 

V.  Philosophical  LiBS&TT  is  incok* 

9ISTSKT    WITIt    MORAL     DISCtFLIK£|    h 

confounds  all  moral  diflindions ;  and  ^hero* 
ever  it  exifts  it  fubverts  the '  foundation  af 
approbation  and  dtlapprobation,  of  praife  and 
blaifne^  of  reward  and  punifhmeat. 

Thoee  cafea  only  can  be  fuppofed.  An  i  A4 
tdligenc  and  voluntary  agent  may  be  p»« 
fedly  free,  ^ja^  indifferent  to  aU  motive ;  ot 
perfedlly  neceflary,  and  uniformly  governed 
by  motive  ;  or  bis  condud  may  be  regulated 
partly  by  motive,  and  partly  by  the  ft^lf*dc« 
termining  power. 

Ca8B  L  If  any  intelligent  agent  ia  philo* 
fephically  free^  and  perfe£lly  indifferent  to 
all  motive,  fuch  an  agent  is  not  4  prc^r  ful>- 
jeA  either  of  approbadon  or  difapprobation^ 
of  praife  or  blame,  of  reward  or  puniihment. 

I  •  Sttdi  a  being  performs  an  adtion  which 
It  regarded  as  morally  good ;  h^  feeds  the 

S3  hungry^ 
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hungry,  he  clothes  the  naked,  he  vifits  the 
prifonen  But  he  is  not  therefore  deferving 
of  APPROBATION.  For  approbation  is  a 
pleaiing  emotion  of  the  mind,  arifing  from 
the  perception  of  anions  which  indicate,  or 
are  believed  to  indicate,  good  difpofitions, 
and  a  good  de(ign«  But  by  hypothefis  the 
agent  in  queftion  is  void  of  both«  Neither 
\n  he  a  prq>er  fubjed  of  praise;  fw  pra^fe 
is  nothing  more.thanthe  expreflionof  appro^ 
bation.  Nor  would  it  be  of  any  ufe  tso  RK* 
WARD  tn  agent  perfedly  free ;  for,  beiqg 
wholly  indifferent  to  motive,  reward  would 
neither  influence  him  to  the  repetition  of  vir- 
tuous adions,  nor  would  it  ftimulate  other 
agents .  fimilarly  oonftttuted  to  follow  his  exr 
iunpk. 

.  2.  Let  an  agent  philofophically  free  per«- 
fbrm  an  action  commonly  regarded  as  cri- 
miniil ;  let  him  voluntarily  kill  an  innocent 
man,  or  let  him  fet  fire  to  his  neighbour's 
houfe.  There  is  no  ground  for  moral  oit« 
APPROBATION*  For  difapprobatioa  is 'a 
painful  (Ute  of  mind  excited  by  the  per<> 
ception  of  condud:,  which  indicates  or  is 
thought  to  indicate  bad  difpofitions  or.  bad 
^efigns;  but  (he  agent  in  queftion  is  ioca* 

pahle 
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pable  of  either.      It   would  be  abfurd  to/ 
BLAME  him,  for  blame  is  only  the  expreflion . 
of  difapprobatioQ.      It  would  be  unjuft  to 
PUNISH  him,  for  punifhment  would  have  no 
effeGt  either  to  reclaim  the   fuSerer,  or  to 
deter  other  beings  fimilarly  conftituted,  from 
fimilar  mifchief:    and  to  puaifli  with  any 
other  view  is  not  jufUce,  but  revenge.     Such . 
a  being  ought  to  be  retrained  by  force  from 
doing  further  injury  to  himielf  or  others  :  but 
this  is  not  puniihment  in  the  proper  fenfe  of 
the  word,  any  more  than  the  confinement  of 
a  lunatic. 

Case  IL  An  intelligent  being  may  be  a 
perfectly  neceflary  agent,  invariably  influ*' 
enced  by  the  perception  of  motives  to  make 
a  definite  choice  in  definite  circumftance$« 
Such  an  agent  is  the  proper  fubjed  of  moral 
difciplinc.' 

If  fudi  a  being  perform  an  adion  morally, 
right,  if,  prompted  by  compaflion,  he  vifit 
the  fick^  relieve  the  poor,  and  proted);  the 
fatherlefs,  he  is  worthy  of  approbation  ; 
he  has  performed  a  virtuous  adion^  from  a 
virtuous  motive^  from  the  beft  difpofition, 
»nd  with  the  beft  defign*    He  isthenfore/ 

s  4  entitled 
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eatitlcd  to  praise,  the  expreffioix  of  moral 
approbation.  And  if  his  virtue  be  rswardso 
bf  tbe  fuocefs  of  his  exertions,  by  the  appro* 
bfttion  of  Confcieace,  by  the  applaufe  of  the 
virtuous  and  the  wife|  by  ^the  blefling  of 
heaven,  or  in  any  other  fuitable  and  confpi* 
cttous .  manner,  k  will  in  fuch  an  ageot 
ftrengthen  the  motives  to  virtue,  and  ^ill  al£:> 
ftimulate  other  beings  whofe  moral  confti- 
tation  is  iimilar  to  his  own,  to  imitate  his  vir« 
toous  example.  A  neceiikry  agent  therefore  is 
tht  proper  Aibjed  of  approbation,  praife,  and 
reward. 

Again,  if  fuch  a  being  perform  an  adion 
denominated  vicious,  if  moved  by  envy  he 
calumniate  his  neighbour,  if  prompted  by 
avarice  he  defraud  the  orphan  and  qppreis 
the  poor,  or  if  ftimulated  by  malice  he  de* 
light  in  mifchief,  his  charader  andcondu£l 
muft  be  viewed  with  the  highefl  disappro* 
BATioii  by  every  moral  agent  who  is  capable 
of  difceming  the  malignity  of  his  heart,  and 
the  wieicedneft  of  his  defigns.  And  the 
greater  th^  afcendancy  of  tbefe  odious  di%o^ 
fiticns^  the  lefs  inclination  or  dtCin  there  is  to 
n&a  Tbem,  the  more  deteftsble  dve  cfaarader 
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of  the  agent,  and  the  greater  the  difa|)pro* 
bfttkm  it  exciter.  ^ 

But  the  expreffion  of  this  difapprobation  is 
jfliAMB.  And  if  fuch  a  bdtig.  is  pui^ished 
by  the  mifery  of  a  diA>rdered  mind  and  the 
tdrture  of  felf-reproach,  by  the  failure  of  his 
Vicious  purpofes,  and  by  the  contempt  and 
indign&tlon  of  matikifid^  and  if  his  rices 
ihould  incur  the  pofitive  penalties  of  juft  and 
equitable  laws,  the  fuffcrings  of  the  offender 
would  tetid  to  reftrain  his  vices,  to  bring  him 
to  thoughtfulnefs,  reflcfticm,  contrition  and 
repetitaitte ;;  and  the  punifhment  thus  in- 
Aided  upon  him  would  deter  others  in  fimilar 
circumftances  from  a  fimilar  condua,  left  they 
ihould  incur  a  fimilar  fate.  Thus  it  appears 
that  a  neteffary  agent  is^the  proper  fubjc£k  of 
difapprobation,  blame  and  punilhment.  To 
affirm  that  fuffcring  ^jppHed  to  ncceflary 
agents,  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  punifhment, 
which  always  fuppofes  free  agency,  meaning, 
by  thb  philofophical  liberty,  is  begging  the 
queftion. 

Case  III,  An  intelligeht  agent  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  governed  in  his  choice  fame* 
times  by  a  regard  to  motive,  and  ibmetimes 

by 
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by  the  iclf-determining  power.  Thia  is  the 
(jtuation  in  which  man  is  by  the  libertarians 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  placed^* 

Now  in  this  cafe  it  is  manifeft,  from  what . 
has  been  already  proved,  that  precifely  to  the 
degree  in  which  an  ^gent  fo  heteroclite  would 
be  fubje6l  to  the  influence  of  motives,  and  no 
further,  he  would  be  fufceptible  of  moral  dif^ 
cipline,  and  the  proper  objed  of  approbation 
or  difapprobation,  praufe  or  blame^  reward  or 
punilhment.  But  wherever  the  felf-deter- 
mining  power  begins,'  moral  difcipline  ends* 
Philofophical  liberty  and  mora|l  government 
are  incompatible  with  each  other. 

From'  the  prececting  analyfis  of  the  moral 
fentiments  of  approbation,  praife,  reward,  dif** 
approbation,  blame,  apd  punifhment,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  belief  in  the  power  of  the  agent  to 
have  aded  difFerently  in  the  fame  circum* 

*  It  is  not  in  itfelf  probable,  nor  at  all  agreeable  to 
the  ^alogj  of  nature,  that  a  being  fo  heterogeneous  in  its 
CQnditution,  and  governed  by  laws  fo  diametrically  op* 
poiite  as  thofe  of  liberty  and  neceffity,  motive  and  na 
mytive,  (hould  exift.  An  order  of  beings  fo  conftituted, 
vrould  be  exadly  fimilar  to  one  in  which  it  (hould  be  the 
e{!abK(hed  law  of  their  nature  to  be  fometimes  rational^ 
and  fometimes  infane. 

ftanceSi 
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ftaaces,  is  by  no  means  necefTary  to  their  ex« 
iftence  and  beneficial  efied.  A  confufed 
notion  of  fuch  a  power  as  this,  arifing  from 
want  of  dqe  attention  to,  or  the  corre^  re^ 
colle<^ion  of^  all  the  previous  circumftances^ 
does  indeed  often  attach  itfelf  to  thefe  fen- 
timents ;  but  it  is  unfounded  in  fad,  and, 
like  other  popular  delufions,  vaniihes  before . 
the  light  of  f eafon  and  truth*. 

IV«  Thedoctrinb  of  philosophical 

LIBERTY    IS    ABSOLUTELY  INCONSISTENT 
WITH  THE  PRESCIENCE  OF  OOD. 

A  contingent  event  depending  upon  the 
choice  of  an  agent  whofe  volitions  are  formed 
I)y  a  felf-determining  power,  independent  of 
motive,  having  no  certain  or  neceflary  con- 
nexion with  previous  circumftances,  mufl: 
confequently  be  uncertain  till  the  pre^ous 
volition  which  ordains  its  exiftenoe  aQually 
takes  place.  Till  that  inftant  it  either  may^ 
or  may  not,  come  to  pafs« 

Therefore  certainly  to  foreknow  a  contin* 
gent  event,  which  is  in  other  words  to  know 
tha(  a  future  contingent  event  will  certainly 

*  Prieftley's  Difquifitiona,  fe£l.  vli. 

take 
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take  place,  wbnld  be  the  fame  as  to  know 
that  an  event  which  i$  in  its  own  nature  un« 
cettian,  is  at  the  fame  time  certain,  that  is,  to 
know  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is  not ;  which  is 
»  coiltradidion  in  terms. 

PhSofophical  liberty,  therefore,  is  abfohitely 
ineohfiftent  with  the  attribute  c^  foreknow- 
ledge. 

To  fay  thaf  the  mode  of  the  divine  know- 
ledge is  infinitely  different  from  and  fuperior 
to  (hat  of  human  beings,  and  therefore  that  it 
may  extend  to  future  contingencies,  is  nothing 
to  tlie  purpofe.  The  knowledge  of  God  is, 
indeed  infinite  both  in  extent  and  in  degree^ 
and  furpaiTes  all  comprehenfion.  But  it  eao 
only  extend  to  thofe  things  which  are  the  ob-* 
jeds  of  knowledge.  It 'cannot  include  con» 
tfJKiidtons ;  he  cannot  know  a  thing  to  be 
what  it  is  not.  Contingency  and  prefcience 
muil  therefore  be  incompatible. 

If  it  be  urged  that  contingent  events,  though 
ntSt  neceffary,  may  neverthelefs  be  certain; 
this  is  plainly  inconfiftent  with  the  definidoa 
of  contingency,  as  has  been  already  proved^ 
But,  admitting  the  fa6l,  all  is  conceded  for 
which  the  neceflarians  contend.     If  all  events 

are 
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arje  ^ertaio^  that  certaiaty  muft  have  a  caafe ;        / 
and  this  caufe,  known  ojr  unknown,  they  i;«l} 
oeceffity^. 
VII.  The  BocTftiNB  op  philosophical 

UBERTY  LBAOS  TO  ATHEISM,  as  it  fap$  the 

♦  «It  mud  be  granted,**  fays  Dr.  Rcid,  "that  as 
^  whatever  was,  certainly  was,  and  whatever  is,  certainly 
•*  is,  fo  whatever  (hall  be,  certainly  (hall  be.  The-rc  arc 
'*  identical  propofitions,  and  cannot  be  doubted  by  thofe 
**  who  conceive  them  diftin£lly.  I  grant,  therefore,  that, 
**  from  events  being  forcfeen,  it  may  be  juftly  concluded 
•*  that  they  arc  certainly  fotorc.'*  — Ucid  on  the  Adivc 
Powers,  p;^e'  348. 

This  (ingle  conceffion  overfets  all  the  learned  pro- 
feflbr's  reafoning  or-rather  his  declamation  againft  the 
do^rine  of  necefllty,  unlefs  any  one  is  prepared  to 
maintain  that  an  event  which  is  certainly  future  may  pof- 
fibly  ftat  come  to  pafs.  '*  But  this/'  to  adopt  a  phrafe  of 
Dr*  Reid*s  upon  another  occafion,  "  it  would  require 
^  ouich  ftrength  of  coantenance  to  profefs."  If  volun- 
tary a£tions  are  certainly  future,  it  can  be  afcribed  to  no 
Other  caufe  but  to  the  definite  inflaeAce  of  motives  in  de« 
finite  circumftances^  unkfs  the  will  is  bent  by  fome  ex- 
ternal force»  ^iriiich  is  what  no  philofopher  will  aiTert* 
The  a£Uons  of  a  being  who  in  the  faaic  drcumftance^  can 
form  diflcrent  volitionst  can  never  become  certain  till 
thQ  volition  itfelf  is  formed ;  a  fa£b  to  which  the 
advocates  for  liberty  and  prefcience  do  not  fofficiently 
advert.--«£dwards  on  the  Willy  part  iL  (cA.  ti^  t2« 
Clarke  againft  Oolfins,  page  38—40*    Reid  on  the  A  Aive 

foundation 
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fouQdatioQ  of  the  principal  argument  to  prove 
the  exiftence  of  God* 

For,  if  a  given  volition  is  not  produced  by 
motive,  nor  by  an  antecedent  volition  of  the 
agent,  it  muft  rife  of  itfelf,  that  is,  it  muft 
begin  to  exift  without  any  proper  caufe*  But 
if  a  volition  may  begin  to  exift  without  a 
caufe,  a  planet,  a  fyftem,  or  even  the  uni- 
verfe,  might  have  begun  to  exift  without  a 
caufe.  Confequently  tHere  would  be  no 
ground  from  the  works  of  nature  to  infer  ^he 
exiftence  of  an  intelligent,  powerful,  and  be- 
nevolent author*. 

VIIL  Philosophical  liberty  is  in- 

CO]^SISTENT  WITH  MORAL  PERFECTION  in 

any  being,  and  particularly  with  the  neceffary 
reditude  of  God. 

1.  The  progrcfs  of  an  imperfeft  moral' 
agent  in  virtue  is  in  exad  ratio  to  the  im- 
provement, eftablifliment,  and  afcendancy  of 
virtuous  principles,  and  habits^  The  more 
dired,  conftaht,  apd  uncontroulable  the 
influence  of  thefe  principles  and  afTeAions 
upon  the  choice,  the  lefs  inclination  and  the 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  xi.  page  67,  oSavo  5    ^7^ 
quarto. 
Cprrcfp.4  of  Price  and  Pricftlcy,  page  294,  295. 
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lefs  power  there  is  to  refift  the  feelings  of 
juftice  and  truth,  benevolence  and  piety,  the 
tiearer  does  the  character  approach  to  per- 
fedion.  When  therefore  thefe  principles  and 
feelings  become  abfolutely  and  in  all  cafes 
predominant,  fo  that  the  mind  cannot  even 
\vill  any  thing  contrary  to  virtue,  the  cha- 
n&tr  has  attained  the  higheft  fummit  of 
moral  excellence.  But  the  dodrine  of  philo- 
fophical  liberty  aflerts,  that  when  the  cha- 
raAer  has  reached  this  ftate  it  inftantly  ceafes 
to  be  virtuous,  it  lofes  all  moral  quality,  and 
becomes  perfedly  neutral.  The  conclufion 
is  exadly  fimilar  in  the  progrefs  of  vice. 
The  greater  the  afcendancy  of  vicious  prin- 
ciples  and  bad  pailions  the  worfe  the  cha- 
ra&er,  till  they  have  acquired  an  abfolute 
dominion  over  the  will,  when  the  chara<5ter 
inftantly  lofes  all  moral  quality,  and  becomes 
perfectly  neutral,  and  thus  rifes  to  a  level  with 
that  which  is  governed  uncontroulably  by 
benevolence,  juftice,  and  piety.  This  con- 
sequence is  evidently  abfurd ;  therefore  the 
do6lriae  of  philofophical  liberty  cannot  be 
true. 

'  2.    Philofophical  t  liberty   is    inconfiftent 

with 
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inrith  the  necefiary  redUudQ  of  the  SupreOMB 
Brings 

It  13  the  glory  of  God  that  he  U  neceflVrily 
iwifei  juft,  and  benevolent.  It  is  as  impoffiUe 
that  he  (hottld  aft  iaconiifteotly  with  trmb, 
rectitude,  and  goodnefs,  as  that  he  (houl^ 
ccafe  to  be*  Liberty  of  choice,  or  a  power  of 
cboofing  to  «£t  in  contradidion  to  the  rule? 
of  ju&ice  and  wifdocn,  would  be  the  greateft 
imperfedipn,  and  the  belief  of  it  would  be  ao 
eadlefs  fource  of  anxiety  and  difquiet  to  hb 
intelligent,  and  efpecially  to  hia  virtuous 
creatures.  It  is  indeed  a  contradldion  ia 
terms ;  for  to  alcribe  philofophical  liberty  to 
God  in  any  other  fenfe  than  the  choice  of 
equal  objeds,  which  is  no  moral  qualityi 
would  be  the  fame  as  to  fay  that  pex&A 
wifdom  may  ad  foolifhly,  that  perfed  reo  . 
titude  may  .a6l  unjuftly,  and  that  perfedk  be* 
nevolence  may  be  cruel  and  malignant ;  thao 
which  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd. 

This  is  fo  evident  a  cafe  that  it  is  admitted 
in  the  moft  diftind  and  decifive  language  by 
the  advocates  for  Uberty  themfelvcs*.     But 

they 

♦  «  The  mod  perfea  being,"  fays  Dn  Rcid,  (AaWe. 
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they  qualify  the  concefiion  by  aflferting  that 
the  necefiity  for  which  they  plead  is  not  phy«> 
iicul  bat  moral  God  is  good  by  qeceffity ; 
but  aot  by  the  fame  neceflity  by  which  he 
exifts^  though  equally  certain  in  its  cSeGt. 

This 

^  Powerf,  p.  292.)  always  infallibly  ^€ts  according  to  the 
**  beft  motives ;  for  it  is  a  contradl£lion  to  fay  that  a  per* 
<*  fec^  Being  does  what  is  wrong  or  unreafonable." 
What  is  this  but  to  fay  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  afcribe 
philofophical  liberty  to  God  ? 

The  Doftor  adds  i  **  Moral  perfe£lion  does  not  confift 
*^  in  having  no  power  to  Jo  ill."  Certainly  not,  but  in  having 
no  power  to  vfUl  what  is  evIL  God  may  do  ill  if  be  pUafe^ 
but  it  is  his  glory  that  he  cannot  choofe  it. 

Dr.  Clarke  fays,  (Boyle's  Le£l.  fol.  vol.  ii.  p*  51*  Dem. 
prop.  1 2.)  <*Tfaoagh  all  theaftions  of  God  are  entirely  free, 
^*  yet  thefe  moral  attributes  are  really  and  truly  neceflary 
*^  by  fuch  a  neceffity  as,  though  it  be  not  at  all  inconfiftent 
*' with  liberty,  yet  isequaHy  certain,  infallible, and  to  be  dc« 
^*  pended  upon,  as  even  the  exlftence  itfelf  or  the  eternity 
"  of  God."  Again,  p.  52.  *•  It  is  as  truly  and  abfolutely 
*^  impoifible  for  God  not  to  do,  or  to  do  any  thing  contrary 
'*  to,  what  hi»  moral  attributes  require  him  to  do,  as  if  he 
^^  was  really  not  a  free  but  a  neceflary  agent." 

Philofophical  liberty  is  the  power  of  chooGng  differently, 
the  previous  circumftances  remaining  the  fame  \  and  this 
liberty  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Clarke  denies  to  the  Deity : 
his  do£krine  therefore  coincides  with  that  of  the  ne- 
cefiarians, 

T  '^It 
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This  is  all  for  which  the  neceflfarians  con^* 
tend.  If  Ic  is  allowed  that  the  divine  mind 
.  is  fo  determined  in  its  choice  of  the  wifeft 
and  the  beft,  that  the  Supreme  Being  could 
not  in  any  inftance  will  otherwife  than  he 
docs,  they  are  perfe£lly  indifferent  whether 
the  ncceffity  which  thus  uniformly  governs 
the  divine  will,  be  called  phyfical  or  moral : 

« 

**  It  may  be  infinitely  more  depended  upon,"  fays  Dr. 
Price,  "  that  God  will  never  do  wrong,'  than  that  the 
<<  wifeft  created  beingNxrill  not  do  what  is  moft  deftrufHve 
^<  to  him  without  having  the  leaft  temptation  to  it.  There 
*^  is  in  truth  equal  impoflibility,  though  not  the  fame  kind 
*^  of  impoffibility,   that  he  who  is  the  abftra£):  of  all  per- 

.  ^  fe£lion  (hould  deviate  into  imperfeAion  in  his  condu£t^ 
*^  infinite  reafon  z£i  unreafonably,  or  eternal  righteouf- 
<'  nefs  unrighteoufly,  as  that  infinite  knowledge  ihould 

/^miftake,  infinite  power  be  conquered,  or  neceflary 
**  exiftcncc  ceafe    to   exift."— Price's  Rev.  of  Morals, 

P-430>43*' 

What  can  a  neceflarian  fay  more  than  this  ?   What 

liberty  is  allowed  by  thefe  writers  to  the  Supreme  Being, 

but  the  power,  not  of  cboofing  diflFerently,  which  would  be 

philofophical  liberty,  but  that  of  doing  what  •  he  pleafes  i 

a  power  which  no  neceflarisin  denies* 

The  Doftor  adds,   "  What  good  reafon  can  there  be 

'^  againfl  calling  one  a  moral,  the  other  a  natural    im« 

^«  poilibility?"    I  fee  none;  but  let  it  be  remembered 

that  both  are  equally  inconfiftent  with  natural  liberty. 

the 
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the  latter  perhaps  is  the  more  proper  phrafe^ 
to  diftinguifh  this  fpecies  of  neceflity  from 
that  which  is  involuntary. 

It  may  be  faid  that  the  exclufion  of  philofo- 
phical  liberty,  from  the  divine  mind  does  not 
abfolutely  prove  that  his  creatures  are  alfo  ne- 
ceflary  agents.  True,  but  it  proves  two  im- 
portant points.  Firft,  that  liberty  is  an  imper* 
fediion  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  it  is  not  effential 
to  virtue. 

SECTION  VIL 

•    ObjeSions  againfi  Pbilofopbical  Necejftty 

Jtatcd  and  anfwered. 

THERE  are  two  ways  of  obviating  ob-* 
je&ions.  The  £r(l,  and  the  moil  diredt,  is 
by  proving  that  they  do  not  apply  to  the  doc* 
trine  in  queftion.  The  fecond,  is  by  re- 
torting  the  objeftion,  and  (howing  that  it 
holds  with  equal  or  fuperior  force  againft 
the  contrary  hypothefis,  fo  as  to  leave  only 
a  choice  of  difficulties.  In  one  or  other  of 
thefe  methods  all  the  objedions  againft  pbilo- 
fopbical neceflity  maybe  fatisfaftorily  repelled* 

T  a  OBJECT 


ty6     OflJECTlOKS  AGAINST  JTECESSITY. 
OBJECTION  THE  FIRST. 

The  dodrine  of  neceffity  is  reducible  to 
an  abfurdity.  For,  if  adtion  is  conftantly 
conjoined  with  motive,  a  maa  urged  by 
equal  motives  to  go  in  different  directions 
would,  by  the  laws  of  motion,  be  ne- 
ceflitated  to  advance  neither  in  one 
direftion  nor  the  other,  but  in  the  di- 
agonal of  both  J  which  is  contrary  to  ex- 
perience*. 

ANSWER. 

The  motives  in  queftion  arc  either 
equal  or  unequal ;  if  equal,  by  the  prin- 
ciples   of  neceffity    no  volition    can     take 

# 

place;   if  unequal,  the  greater  motive  will 

prerailf, 

> 

*  This  is  the  fubflance  of  the  objcftion  vhkh  Dr. 
Gregory  has  urged  in  two  ponderous  volumes  with  all 
the  parade  of  mathematical  demonilration,  and  "wiih  a 
fpirit  of  arrogance  and  infult,  by  no  means  warranted 
cither  by  the  forc^,  or  the  novelty  of  his  argument,  and 
which  does  little  credit  to  the  author  cither  as  a  philofe- 
pher  or  a  polite  writer^ 

f  Gregory *s  Eflay,  vol.  ii,   (eCt.  9i  lo. 
Crombte  oa  Neceilky)  chap.  iii. 

OBJ£G« 
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OBJECTION  THE  SECOND. 

If  the  dodirine  of  neceffity  be  true,  maa- 
kind  are  under  a  perpetual  and  unavoidable 
delufion,  inconfiftent  with  the^  moral  per- 
fedlions  of  God ;  for  all  men  believe,  and 
cannot  buf  believe,  that  they  poffefs  liberty  of 
choice, 

ANSWER. 

1.  The  ideas  of  men  in  general  extend  no 
further  than  to  practical  liberty,  or  the  power 
of  doing  what  they  pleafe*. 

2.  Superficial  views  of  human  nature  lead  ' 
men  to  believe   that  they  could  have   ad:ed 

*  A(k  a  day  labourer,  Could  you  have  abdained  from 
going  to  work  this  morning  t  he  will  anfwcr,  Yes,  I  could 
have  flaid  at  home  if  I  pleafed.  l^hat  is,  if  I  had  willed 
to  have  ftaid  at  home,  I  could  have  done  fo.  But  this 
is  external  liberty  \  the  only  liberty  of  w^ich  the  labourer 
has  any  idea.  For,  if  the  inquirer  further  aiks,  Could  you 
have  ftaid  at  home  while  you  retained  the  fame  inclina- 
tion to  work,  and  the  fame  reafon  for  going  abroad?  If 
be  underilands  the  queiUon,  he  will  certainly  reply.  That 
without  changing  its  mindj  that  is,  without  an  alteration 
either  of  inclination  or  reafon,  he  could  not  have  abftained 
from  going  to  his  work. 

T  %  differently 
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differently  in  the  fame  circumftances ;  but 
this  error  is  eafily  red^ified  by  a  clofe  atten«^ 
tion  to  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  its  voIun*r 
tary  ads* 

3.  The  potion,  that  in  any  paft  circum* 
ftances  we  might  h^ve  chofen  differently, 
arifes  entirely  from  our  not  recolleding  with 
exa£t  preciiion  all  the  motives  by  which  the 
volition  was  influenced,  and  the  adual  (itua^ 
tion  in  which  the  mind  w^s  placed ;  fo  that 
the  pretended  confcioufnefs  of  free-will 
amounts  to  nothing  niore  than  forgetfulnefs 
of  the  motive. 

4.  The  error  into  which  fuperfici^  ob- 
fervers  fall  with  refped  to  philofophical 
liberty  is  perfedly  analogous  to  that  into 
which  unlearned  perfons  are  led  with  refpedl 
to  the  folar  fyftcm ;  both  are  occafioned  by 
fuperficial  views  of  obvious  appearances^ 
both  are  correded  by  more  attentive  obfer- 
vation.  Neither  ^re  attended  with  any 
material  pradical  inconvenience;  nor  can 
it  be  juftly  regarded  as  any  impeachment  of 
the  moral  charader  of  the  Deity  that  his  crea- 
tures fliould  be  liable  to  errors  of  this  kind, 
pnlefs  it  could  be  proved 'that  the  truth  of 

Go4 
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God  obliges  him  to  make  all  his  creatures  om- 
nifcient  and  infallible. 

5.  Vicious  inclinations  fometimes  hurrj 
men  into  the  commiffion  of  crimes  which 
their  better  judgement  difapproves,  and 
againft  which,  even  at  the  time,  it  ftronglj 
remonftrates :  this  occaHons  an  inward  felf- 
upbraiding,  which  embitters  vicious  pleafure, 
and  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  difappro- 
bation,  fhame,  and  remorie.  But  though  diis 
ftate  of  mind  demonftrates  the  ftrength  and 
the  malignity  of  the  vicious  inclination,  it  by 
no  means  proves  that  while  the  habit  or  aJFec- 
tion  remains  in  its  prefent  force,  the  choice 
could  have  been  different. 

When  men  who  have  been  guilty  of  crime 
review  the  adiion  in  calmer  moments,  when 
the  ftrength  of  paffion  has  fubfided,  and  the 
contrary  motives  appear  in  all  their  force, 
and  perhaps  magnified  by  the  evil  confe- 
quences  of  their  vice  and  folly,  they  are 
ready  to  think  that  they  might  at  the  time 
have  thought  and  a£ted  as  they  now  think 
and  ad  :  but  this  is  a  fallacious  feeling,  and 
arifes  from  their  not  placing  themfelves  in 
circumftances  exa&ly  fimilan     And  it  is  alfo 

T .  4  a  dan^ 
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» 

a  dangerous  concluiion  ;  for,  if  it  leads  then! 
into  fcenes  of  fimilar  hazard,  in  the  delu- 
five  hope  that  it  will  be  -  in  their  power,  in 
the  fame  circumftanQes,  to  a£t  otherwife,  they 
will  inevitably  repeat  the  crime,  and  confirm 
the  tendency  to  vice* 

OBJECTION  THE  THIRD. 

The  dodlrine  of  neceflity  i^  inconfiiltfnt 
with  all  proper  agency ;  it  annihilates  yirtue 
and  vice,  merit  and  demerit. 

ANSWER. 

This  objedion  is  entirely  verbal.     If  in- 
the  definition  of  proper  agency,  virtue,  merit, 
and  the  like,   philofophical .  liberty,   be   in- 
cluded, neceflity  muft  of  courfe  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  it.     But  if  by  proper  agency  be 
meant,  the  pofleflion  of  rational,  voluntary, 
and  adive   powers  j  if  virtue  be  defined   a 
courfe  of  aftion   flowing  from  the  love  of 
God  and  our  neighbour,  and  tending  to  the 
greateft  ultimate  happinefs ;  and  if  vice  be 
defined  a  fyftem  of  afic:£tions  and   courfe  of 
cbnduA  which  tends  to  ultimate  mifery,  and 
the  like  ;  it  is  plain  that  thefe  diilindions  are 

pcrfedly 
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perfectly  coaAftent   with  philofophical   ne- 
ccflity**    . 

OBJECTION  THE    FOURTH. 

The  doftrine  of  ncceflity  is  inconfiftcnt 
with  moral  difcipline,  and  with  the  jufticc  of 
future  reward  and  punilhineDt. 

ANSWER. 

This  cafe  has  been  already  confidered 
(Sed.^VL),  and  it  has  been  fhown  that 
upon  the  principles  of  neceflity  there  is 
a  real  ufe  in  moral  difcipline,  and  an 
infeparable  connexion  between  virtue  and 
happinefs,  vice  and  mifery ;  whereas  the 
dodrine  of  liberty  makes  all  difcipline  ufe- 
lefs  and  nugatory.  Neceflity  is  the  only 
rational  ground  upon  which  the  dodrine 
of  future  rewards  and  punifhraent  can  be 
juflified,  becaufe  it  is  the  only  fuppofidon 
upon  which  they  can  appear  to  be  of 
any  ufe.  This  hypothelis  therefore  adds 
to  the  credibility   of  the  fcripture  doiSrine 

•  Hartley,  p.  301,  410. 

upon 


4.  • 
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upon  this  fubjed,  while  that  of  liberty 
is  iacoafiftent  with  it,  and  fubyerfiye  of 
it.  Upon  the  neeeflarian  fyftenij  in« 
deed,  all  evil  is  remedial,  and  the  pains 
even  of  a  future  life  are  to  be  inflided 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fufierer  himfelf,  as 
well  as  for  the  admonition  of  others :  but 
this  the  necefTariann  regard  as  fo  far  from 
being  an  objedion  to  their  hypotheiis, 
that  it  is  a  confiderable  prefumption  in  its 
favour.  Nor  is  this  dodrine  contradidory 
to  what  the  fcriptures  teach  concerning 
the  final  ftate  of  mankind  and  the  ul- 
timate ifTue  of  the  divine  difpenfationti 
See  I  Cor.  XV.  23.  28.* 

OBJECTION    THE  FIFTH. 

The  dodrine  of  neceility  confounds  natural 
and  moral  qualities;  upon  this  hypotheiis 
both  are  con  flit utional  and  unavoidable.  To 
be  beautiful,  is  as  meritorious  as  to  be 
benevolent,   and  it  would  be  as  wife    and 

♦  Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  ir.  fcft.  3, 4. 
Price  and  Prieftley,  p,  149.  155. 
Palmer  againft  Prieftlcy,  fc£h  7. 
fricftlcy's  Reply,  p,  79. 
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as  juft  to  punifh  a  man  for  being  deformed, 
as  for  committing  a  theft. 

ANSWER. 

This  obje&ion  nearly  coincides  with  the 
third,  and  is  altogether  verbal.  Natural 
and  moral  qualities  are  indeed  equally 
neceflfary;  but  the  latter  being  voluntary, 
and  the  former  involuntary,  they  require 
the  application  of  means  proportionably 
diflferent  either  to  produce  or  to  corredt 
thenu  Motives  operate  in  one  cafe,  and  phy-* 
(ical  caufes  in  the  other.  If  expofing  the 
body  to  pain  would  correct  deformity,  which 
indeed  fometimes  happens,  it  would  be 
reafonable  to  apply  pain  as  a  remedy  for 
natural  defeds ;  and  if  the  ufe  of  cof« 
metics  would  make  a  man  benevolent  and 
wife,  extreme  attention  to  perfonal  decora- 
tion would  ceafe  to  be  the  charaiSeriOic  of 
afop^ 

OBJECTION    THE   SIXTH. 

The  dodrine  of  necefSty  is  aii  encourage- 
ment to  vice.  It  tranquillizes  the  mind  of 
^It,    and  fuperfedes    all   motives    to    re^ 

pcntanc?. 
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pentance*  Why  ftiould  a  man  repent  of 
what  he  could  not  avoid  ?  Why  not  rejoice 
in  conduct  which,  however  malignant  in  prfn- 
ciple  or  mifchievous  in  its  immediate  confe-- 
quenoevS,  will  ultimately  conduce  to  the 
greateft  poilible  good,  and  is  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  this  hypothcfis,  an  effbntial  part  of  the 
beft  poflible  fyftem  ?        ^     . 

A^'SWER. 

The  queftion  fimply  dated  iji  this:  Whether 
the  dodrine  of  neceflity  lays  a  proper  founda- 
tion for  repentance,  and  fupplies  fufiicient 
mc^tives  to  it  ? 

Repentance  is  a  change  of  mind  from 
vice  to  virtue,  and  the  fentiments  which 
ufually  combine  to  produce  it  are  Remorfc, 
Sorrow,  Shame,  and  Fear. 

Remorse  is  the  exquifitely  painful  feeling 
which  arifes  from  the  belief  that,  in  circum- 
ftanccs  precifely  the  fame^  we  might  have 
chofen  and  aded  difFerentlv.  This  fallacious 
feeling  is  of  courfe  fuperfeded  by  the  dodrine 
of  neceffity. 

This  fentiment,  however,  is  of  little  pradi- 
cal  value.     A  patient  fufFering  under  a  feycv 

is 
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U  not  influenced  to  feek  for  a  remedy  becaufe 
he  believeg  that  he  might  have  avoided  taking 
the  cold  which  produced  the  difeafe,  but  be- 
caufe he  defires  to  be  relieved  from  his  pre-^ 
fent  pain,  and  is  apprehenfive  that  if  the 
diforder  is  notremoved,  death  will  enfue. 
By  parity  of  reafon,  a  man  feeks  a  re- 
medy for  vicious  habit,  the  malady  of  the 
m^ad|  not  becaufe  in  the  fame  circumftances 
he  might  have  avoided  contra£king  it,  but 
becaufe  he  dcfires  to  be  delivered  from  pre- 
fent  mjfery,  and  is  fearful  that,  if  vice  be  not 
eradicated,  it  will  tend  to  ilill  greater  and  more 
infupportable  diftrefs. 

Sorrow  is  a  painful  feeling  which  arifes 

^  from  the  difordered  ftate  of  the  mind  under 

the  dominion  of  vice :  it   naturally  {Prompts 

to  repentance,  and  is  perfeAly  confident  with 

the  do&rine  of  neceflity. 

Shame  is  an  uneafy  fenfation  excited^ by 
the  apprehenfion,  recollection,  or  imputation 
of  any  thing  which  is  regarded  as  unworthy 
of  the  perfoQ  who  is  the  fubjed  of  it,  or 
which  tends  to  expofe  him  to  difgrace  and 
infamy.  A  belief  in  the  poflibility  of  avoid- 
ing the  caufes  of  fhame  has  no  concern  in 

the 
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the  produdlion  of  that  painful  emotion. 
Men  are  often  aihamed  of  loathfome  and 
offenfive  difeafes^  tljpugh  conftitutional  or 
accidental.  And  perfons  of  refined  feelings 
are  afhamed  of  diihonourable  conduct  in  any 
who  are  related  to  them^  or  any  way  con- 
nected with  them,  though  they  have  done 
all  that  was  in  their  power  to  prevent  it. 
Upon  the  fame  principles  a  man  may  be 
afhamed  of  a  vicious  adion  as  mean  and  de- 
grading, and  what  if  known  will  expofe  him 
to  reproach  and  infamy,  though,  with  the 
fame  habits  of  mind  and  in  the  fame  cir«- 
cumftances,  he  could  not  have  chofen  other- 
wife. 

Fear  is  excited  by  the  apprehenfion  of 
future  probable  evil.  Abhorrence  is  a 
mixture  of  fear  and  hatred.  Thefe  are  feel- 
ings  for  which  the  doctrine  of  neceffity  lays 
a  proper  foundation,  and.  the  genuine  effed 
of  which  is  to  reclaim  men  from  the  pradice 
of  vice,  and  to  diminiih  the  influence  of 
vicious  habits ;  that  is,  to  produce  repentance. 

The  dodrine  of  philofophical  neceffity 
teaches  that  in  the  fame  circumftances  men 
will    invariably  adt   in  the  fame    manner: 

hence. 
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hence,  if  they  arc  fincerely  dedrous  of  re- 
pentance and  a  change  of  mental  habits,  they 
will  fee  the  neceflity  of  avoiding  temptation. 
This  doArine  alfo  places  perfonal  virtue  in 
principle,  habit,  and  character,  which  is 
inconfiftent  with  the  expedation  of  fudden 
converfions,  and  even  with  the  poflibility  of 
cleath*bcd  repentance  :  and,  as  it  has  been  al- 
ready obferved,  by  confirming  the  credibility, 
it  ftrengthens  the.  moral  efficacy  of  the  dodrine 
of  future  punifhment. 

Thefe  advantages  are  appropriate  to  phiIo« 
fophical  neceility  :  the  dodrine  of  liberty,  if 
purfued  to  its  genuine  confequences,  leads 
to  prefumption,  to  fallacious  expedation,  and 
to  religious  fcepticifm. 

So  far  as  the  objedion  relates  to  moral  evil 
.  as  the  appointment  of  God,  and  forming  an 
eflential  part  of  a  fyftem  upon  the  whole  the 
beft,  the  objedion  is  not  peculiar  to  neceflity, 
but  holds  equally  againft  the  dodrine  of  liber- 
ty and  prefcience,  as  will  hereafter  be  proved*. 
In  the  mean  time  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  moral  evil  being  utterly  inconfiftent  with 
the  happinefs  of  the  agent,  he  muft  know  that 

*  See  dieanfwer  to  thedghdi  objedion. 

whatever 
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whatever  ufe  the  wifdom  of  providence  may 
ultimately  niake  of  his  crimes,  they  will  prove 
to  himfelf  a  fource  of  cKquiiite  mifery^. 

SECTION  VIII. 

Obje&ions  continued. 

OBJECTION     THE    SEVENTH. 

The  dodrine  of  philofophical  oecefiity 
difcourages  all  attempts  for  the  refbrm^tioa 
of  others,  *'  If  every  intention  and  adion  of 
my  life  is  fixed  by  eternal  laws  which  I  can 
neither  elude  nor  alter,  it  is  as  abfurd  to  fay 
"  to  me.  You  ought  to  be  honeft  to-morrow,  as 
"  to  fay.  You  ought  to  ftop  the  motiori 
•'  of  the  planets  to-morrowf." 

ANSWER. 

It  is  uniyerfaily  allowed  by  all  who  admit 
the  divine  foreknowledge,  that  certainty  of 
event  does  not  preclude  the  ufe  of  n^eans.  If 
ends  are  predeflinated,  the  means  neceliary  to 
the  accompliihment  of  thofe  ends  are  equally 

*  Dawfon's  Neccflitarian,  paflim. 

Palmer  againft  Pricftiey,  (tO.*  6. 

Pricftley's  Reply  to  Palmer^  itSU  6. 
f  Bcattie  on  Truth,  page  353. 

4  pre- 
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predeftinated.  So  far  the  objedion  holds 
as  forcibly  againfl  liberty  and  prefcience  as 
againft  neceffity ;  or,  rather,  it  has  no  force 
againft  either  hypotliefis.  But  to  maintain 
that  a  being  upon  whom  definite  motives 
invariably  produce  a  definite  efie6^,  is  for  that 
reafon  an  improper  fubje6l  for  exhortation, 
that  is,  for  the  application  of  motives,  while 
motives  may  with  propriety  be  addrefled  to  a 
being  who  is  indiflferent,  or  fuperior  to  them, 
is  pal{iably  abfurd.  It  is  the  fame  as  to  main- 
tain  that  it  Is  wrong  to  chaftife  the  child  A, 
f6r  telling  a-falfehood,  becaufe  fuch  difciplinc 
wiirinfalUbly  prevent  him  from  repeating  the 
fault ;  *  but  it  is  very  proper  to  corredt  the  child 
B,  becaufe,  he  being  independent  of  all  motive, 
it  is  very  uncertain  whether  corr^ftiorf*  will 
produce  any  good  efFeft: '  or,  rather,  if  he  is, 
ftriaiy  fpeaking,  a  free  agent,  it  is  certain  that 
it  can  produce  no  effeft  at  all. 

OBJECTION  THE  EIGHTH. 

The  dodrine   of    philofophical   oeceflity 
makes  God  the  only  proper  agent  in  the  uni- 

* 

,  verfe,  and  the  author  of  all  evil  both  natural 
and  moral, 

U  ANSWER. 
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ANSWER. 


'  I.  The  do£trine  of  philofophical  neccffity 
docs  not  make  God  the  approver  of  evil, 
nor  reprefent  him  as  choofing  it  for  its  own 

fake. 

2.  This  doftrine  fuppofes  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  evil,  natural  and  moral,  waa  un- 

.  avoidable  in  a  fyftem  upon  the  whole  moft 
worthy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  eventually 
produdive  of  the  greateft  good.  In  this 
view  God  may  be  faid  to  be  the  authpr  of 

,evil;  he  permitted  and  appointed  it  by 
placing  his  creatures  in  circumftances  of 
which  natural  and  moral  evil  were  the  ne- 
oeflary  and  forefcen  refult. 

3,  The  do€trine  of  liberty  and  prefciencc 
is  open  to  the  fame  diflBculty.     All  who  ad- 

.mit  thefe  principles  muft,  if  confident  with 
themfelves,  allow  that  the  Deity  has  plaiced 
his  creatures  in  circumflances,  the  foreknown, 
certain,  inevitable,  and  therefore  intended  con- 
fequence  of  which,  was  the  introdu6lion  of 
natural  and  moral  evil. 

To  fay  that  the  creatures  of  God  might 
in  every  particular  inftance  have  avoided 
vice,  is  frivolous,    and   groundlefs.      How 

could 
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I 

could  that  be  avoided  which  was  foreknown 
as  a  certain  event  ? 

To  argue  that  foreknowledge  had  no  in- 
fluence over  the  event,  which  would  have 
happened  with  equal  certainty  if  it  had  not 
been  forefeen,  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe*  The 
prefcience  of  a  mere  sfectatOr  implies  in* 
deed  nothing  more  than  certainty  of  event, 
in  the  produ6tion«  of  which^  the  fpedator  as 
ftich  hath  no  concern.  The  prefcience  of 
an  AG£NT  is  materially  different.  Every 
intelligent  being  muft  mean  to  produce  that 
effedi  which  he  forefees  will  be  the  certain 
confequence  of  his  own  voluntary  ^6t.  The 
Suipreme  Being,  therefore,  is  in  this  fenfe  the 
author  of  evil,  upion  the  hypothefi^  of  liberty 
.  and  prefcience,  as  much  as  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  neceiSty.  The  ^ftin£iion  attempted 
to  be  made  in  this  cafe  between  permiffion  and 
appointment,  is  altogether  verbal^. 

4*  The  fcriptures  both-  of  the  old  and 
new  Teftament  reprefent  the  Deity  as 
the  author  of  evil  in  the  fenfe  already 
explained.  Ifaiah  xiv.  7«  Amos  ii^*  6. 
Rom.  ix.  1 8. 

•  Correfpondence  of  f  rice  and  Prieftleyi  p.  416,41^. 

V  2  5.  That 
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5.  iThat  God  is  in  this  fenfe  the  aiithor  of 
evil,  will  not  juliify  his  creatures  iii  violating 
the  rules  of  virtue,  and  doing  evil  under  pre* 
tence  of  accomplifhing  a  greater  good*     It  is 
^ot  unjaft  in  the  Deity  to  expofe  any  of  his 
creatures  to  a  limited  degree  , of  evil^fts  the 
'beft  means  of  accomplifliing  his  oven 'benevo- 
lent purpofes ;  for  God  is  the  fovereign  pro- 
'prietor  of  all,  and  may  difpofe  of  his  creatures 
•as   he  pieafi^s  without  beilhg  accountable  to 
any,  nor  have  they   any  claim  upon  their 
Maker  jfiirther  than  this,  that  exigence  fhaU 
'  not  be  eventually  a  curfe.     It  is  alfo  in  his 
power  to  make  ample -and  infinite  compen- 

*  fation  for  whatever  tempwary  evils  they  pay 
"^  endure.      But  it '  iJoes  not  therefdre  follow 

that  ia  being  whofe  -ehara^ter  is  imperfed, 
'  and  whofe  views  are '  limited,  is  at  liberty  to 

•  inflt£t  upon.a  fellow- being,   over  whofe  ex- 

*  iftence  and  happini^fs.he  has  no  inherent  au« 

•  •  • 

'  thority,  a  portion  of  evil  which  it  is  not  in 
his  '  power  to  redrefs.  or  to  eompeofate,  in 
order  to  obtain  what  he  preftitnes  to  call  a 
greater  good,  but  Of' which  he  is  neither 
competent  nor  authorifed  to  judge.  To  plead 
the  example,  of  the  Deity  in  a  cafe  fo  totally 
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diflimilar  as  not  to  afford  the  fliglitefl:  analogy^ 
is  folly  and  impiety  in  the  extreme. 

6.  If  the  introdudion  of  evil  be  really^ 
contrary  to  the  divioe  intention,  as  contra- 
didlion  to  the  will  of  any  being  neceffarily 
produces  uneafinefs,  and  moral  evil  is  infi- 
nitely odious  to  the  Deity,  God  muft  be  in- 
finitely unhappy. 

7.  .To  deny,  or  to  limit  the  prcfcience  of 
God  leads  to  confequences  fo  abfurd,  and  fo 
dilhonourable  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  his 
government,  and  is  fo  diredly  contradictory 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  divine  revelation,  and 
fubverfive  of  its  principal  evidence,  that  it 
affords  a  ftrong  prefumption  againfl:  the  truth 
of  a  hypothefis  of  which  this  is  the  treceffary 
or  the  probable  confequence.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  advocates  for  philofopbical  li- 
berty are  reduced  to  the  dilemma,  either  of 
denying  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  thus 
robbing  the  Deity  of  one  of  his  moft  glorious 
attributes,  or  of  admitting  that  God  is  the 
autlior  of  evil,  in  the  fame  fenfe  and  in  the 
fame  degree,  in  which  this  dodlrine  is  charged 
upon  the  neceflarians*. 

OBJECTION 

•  Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  iv.  fc£l.  ix, 

u  3  Pricftlcy's 
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OBJECTION  THE  NINTH. 

The  dofirioe  of  neceility  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  veracity  of  God,  in  the  declarations 
and  promifes,  the  invitations  and  the  threat* 
enings,  of  the  fcriptures. 

ANSWER* 

1.  The  difficulty^  if  any,  is  equally  great 
upon  the  hypothefis  of  liberty  and  prefcience ; 
for,  how  can  the  creatures  of  God  adt  other*^ 
wife  than  as  he  foreknows  \  Why  theo  iiw 
vite  them  to  repent,  or  tantalize  them  with 
promifes  \  The  obje&ion,  therefore,  is  Q0( 
peculiar  to  the  dodrine  of  neceffity. 

2.  Es^preflion^  implying  the  exiftence  of  hu*» 
man  pailions  in  the  Divine  Being,  fuch  as  aa^ 
ger,  fympathy,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  under* 
ftood  literally  without  an  anthropomorphitifm 
almoft  as  grofs  as  it  would  be  to  fuppofe  that 
God  had  eyes,  and  ears,  and  hands.  The 
fcriptures  being  intended  for  the  ufe  of  the 
unlearned,  the  language,  of  them  is  adapted 

Pricflley^s  Uluftrations,  fed.  lo. 
Palmer  againft  Prieftley,  fed.  lO, 
Pricftlcjr's  Reply,  fcft.  ip. 

to 
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to  popular  conceptions,  and  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  a  grofs  literal  fenfe. 

3«  All  that  can  be  admitted  as  philofophi- 
callj  true  by  perfons  of  refledion  is,  that 
evil  natural  or  moral,  as  fuch,  is  not  pleating 
to  God ;  that  he  takes  no  delight  in  feeing  or 
making  his  creatures  nxiferable ;.  that  moral 
evil  if  perlifted  in  will  infallibly  entail  natural 
evil,  that  is  puniihment ;  and  that  virtue  ihall 
JO  the  end  be  crowned  with  happineis. 

4.  Exhortations,  invitations,  promifes  aod. 
threatenings  addrefled  to  neceflary  agenta 
operate  as  motives  to  deter  from  vice,  and  to 
excite  to  the  pradice  of  virtue.  But,  when 
applied  to  beings  who  pofiefs  a  felf-deter* 
mining  power,  they  are  of  no  ufe  any  further 
than  as  fuch  beings  may  be  influenced  by  mo« 
tives,  that  is,  when  the  felf-determining  power. 
k  fuperfeded^. 

OBJECTION    THE    TENTH. 

The  doArine  of  philofophical  neceflity  in* 
volves  predeftinatioa  and  fatalifm,  difcouragea 

*  Edwards  on  the  Will,  part  iii.  fcft.  4« 
Pricftley's  Uluftrations,  (cGt.  11. 
Palmer  againft  Prieftley,  fe£t.  ii, 

V  4  exertion, 
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exertion',  and  tends  to  produce  utiiverfal  tor- 
por and  inadivity.  • 

answer: 

!•  This  objedion  cannot  be  urged  by  the 
advocates  for  liberty  and  prefcience,  as  it 
preffes  upon  their  own  hypothefis  -  with  equal 
force ;  for  prefcience  neceflarily  iocludes  der- 
tainty  of  event, 

2.  Whatever  certainty  may  belong  ta 
events*  themfelves,  our  ignorance  of  futurity 
will  and  ought  to  *  operate  upon  us  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  there  was  a  real  uncertainty 
in  the  nature  and  order  of  things. 

3.  If  ends  are  fixed  and  neceffary,  the 
means  of  accomplifliing  thofe  ends  are  like- 
wife  ncceffary ;  and  if  voluntary  adion  is  per- 
ceived to  be  a  neceflary  link  in  the  chain  of 
caufcs,  thisperception  will  operate  as  a  motive 
to  exertion  in  the  agent  who  defines  the  end, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  intenfity  of  that  de- 
fire.  At  any  rate,  no  being  who  knows  that 
the  atcomplifhment  of  ends  depends  upon 
the  intervention  of  voluntary  afts,  can  be  fo 
fenfJefs  astoexpeft  the  end  where  the  ne- 
ceflary means  are  not  applied. 

4*  Daily 
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4*  Daily  obfervatiba  proves  that  the  firmed 
belieifin  the  certainty  of  event  does  not  abate 
the  vigour  of  exertion.  NecefTarians  and 
pritdeilinarians  are  not  in  fad  more  indolent 
than  other  men.  The  farmer  who  believes, 
that  God  knows,  and  has  ordained  that  the 
next  harveft  (hall  bel  plentiful,  or  otherwife^ 
does  not  for  that  reafon  negle6t  to  cultivate 
and  to  fow  the  ground. .  Nor  does  the  almoft 
univarial4>errua(ion  that  the  time  and  circum* 
ftances  of  difTolution  are  irrevocably  fixed  for 
every  individual,  lefien  men's  exertions  for 
the  prefervatioa  of  life*. 


SECTION  IX. 
Recapitulation  and  General  Oofervations. 

.     FIRST,    CCNCERNfNG  PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBERTY. 

•  - 

I.  Philofophical  liberty,  fo  far  as  it  con-, 
fifts  in  a  power  of  choofing  where  motives 
are  equal,  is  undoubtedly  a  perfedion  ;  and 

♦  Edwards  on  the  Will,  p?irt  iy.  feft.  5,  6,  1 2. 
Frieftley's  Uluftrations,  fed.  S«— il,'and  appendix* 
Palmer  againft  Prieftley,  fed;.  8,  p.  146,  &c. 
t'rieftley's  Reply,  p.  83,  &c. 

as 
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as  it  canaot  be  proved  to  involve  a  contra- 
didion,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  denied  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Without  it  he  could 
not  ^Qtj  if  a  cafe  (hould  occur,  which  none  can 
prove  to  be  impoflible,  and  which  indeed 
does  not  feem  to  be  improbable,  in  which  it 
would  be  neceflary  to  adopt  one  out  of  two 
or  more  equal  modes  of  action,  or  not  to  a^ 
at  all. 

2.  Liberty  in  this  cafe  is  not  a  moral  ex- 
cellence ;  it'  is  mere  power,  and  bears  no  more 
relation  to  reditude  than  the  power  of  mov^* 
ing  a  limb.  God  is  not  more  juft,  mpre 
wife,  nor  more  benevolent,  becaufe  he  pof^ 
fefles  a  power  of  fclefting  one  out  of  two  or 
more  equal  fyftems,  in  preference  to  abfolute 
inadlon.  Nor  can  it  be  proved  that  philo- 
fophical  liberty,  in  any  circumftances,  is  a 
moral  quality.  ,  ^ 

3.  Admitting  that  liberty  of  choice  out  of 
equal  things  is  an  attribute  of  God,  it  plainly 
follows,  that  every  argument  adduced  to  prove 
liberty,  in  this  fenfe  of  it,  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion, or  to  imply  the  exiftence  of  an  ^fie£t 
without  a  proper  caufe^  is  fallacious.  For 
this  argument,  if  it  proved  any  things  would 
prove  the  impoflibility  of  liberty  in  all  cafes 

and 
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md  in  all  beings ;  and  it  would  extend  to 
the  Deity  equally  with  all  other  Intelligent 
agents. 

4«  If  it  (hould  be'  granted  that  this  liberty 
of  indifference  exifts  in  the  Supreme  Beings 
there  appears  no  reafonable  ground  for  deny-* 
Ing  the  poi&bility  of  its  being  communicated 
to  the  intelligent  creatures  of  God*  But  this 
poffibility^  if  conceded,  will  by  no  means 
prove  that  fuch  a  power  has  actually  been 
communicated  to  any ;  much  lefs  that  the 
poflcffion  of  it  is  efTential  to  moral  agency 
and  refponfibility. 

5*  The  increafing  difficulty  of  determining 
the  choice  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  ap* 
proximation  of  motives  to  equality ,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  power  of  cbobiing  where 
motives  are  perfedly  equal,  is  not  aa  attri«> 
bute  of  the  human  mind.  Nor  can  it  ever 
be  proved  that  a  choice  has  in  any  inftance 
been  adually  made,  where  the  motives  have 
been  exadly  balanced. 

6.  The  exiftence  of  philofophical  liberty 
in  human  agents  is  favoured  by  fuperficial 
views  of  human  nature:  and  perfons  not 
converfant  with  the  controverfy,  if  taken  by 
Airprife,  when  th^  queftion  is  fvSt  propofe4t 

8  wiU 
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will  generally  decide  in*  favour  of  liberty. 
This,  in  the  language  of  the  Scotch  philofo- 
phers,  is  the  appeal  to  common  fenfe ;  the 
dictates  of  which,  according  to  their  fyftem, 
are  authoritative  and  infallible.  Indeed  moft 
of  the  advocates  for  jphilofophical  liberty  ap** 
peal  to  this  faft,  as  proving  an  inflindive 

t  confcioufneft  of  liberty,  implanted  by  the  Su- 
preme Being  in  the  human  mind ;  to  contra- 
di&,  which  is  to  infult  the  moral  attributes  of 
God.  Yet  fo  very  fiiperficial  is  that  view  of 
liuman  nature  upon  which  this  bo£ifted  argu^- 
ment  refts,  that,  if  the  queftion  be  propofed 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  eorreOinefs  and 
precifion,  the  reply  will  be  almoft  unifotmly 
favourable  to  the  dodriric  of  neceflity. 

7.  The  notion  of  philofophical  liberty 
feems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  the  fcriptures,  taken  in  the  literal 
fenfe :  and  fo  is  anthropomorphitifm ;  for 
the  fcripture  fpeaks  of  the  eyes,  the  hands^ 
and  the  ears  of  God,  and  of  his  moving  from 
place  to  place.  It  alfo  afcfibes  human  afiec- 
Vrons,  fuch  as  .  anger,  grief,  joy,  nrepcntance, 

.  ^nd  the  like,  to  the  Supreme  Being.  But  it 
lias  been  ftiownj  that  all  thefe  objedlions  prefe 
•with  kqiial'weight  upon  ihe  hypothcfis  which 
••    '       4  combines 
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combmefi  .liberty  and  prefcience,  and  the  an- 
fwer  which  ferves  :to  repel  them  in  o&ecafe 
will  hold  equally  good  in  the  other.  So  thjut 
^he  libertarian,  to  avail  himfelf  of  thefe  objidCr 
tions,  mud  deny  the  foreknowledge  of  God* 

8.  The  power  of  choofmg  without  motive, 
or  in  oppofition  to  the  flrongeft  motive^  is  :fo 
evidently  contrary  to  univerfal  experience, 
that  many  modern  advocates  for  liberty  have 
conceded  this  point,  to  the  necefTaiians,  aiid 
reprefent  this  view  of  the  dodrioe  as  faliis 
and  unjufL  Others,  more  confidently,  eix* 
tend  the  dominion  of  the  felf-determinin^ 
power  to  every  voluntary  aS.  If  liberty  be 
limited  to  the  choice  of  equal  things,  without 
any  preponderating  motive,^  admitting  thit 
fuch  a  cafe  never  occurs,  the  power  would 
be  nugatory  ;  but  if  in  any  inftance  a  choice 
ihould  be  made  where  the  motives  were. per* 
fedly  equal,  the  exercife  of  liberty  would  be 
^abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  the  certainty  of 
divine  prefcience  ;  for  the  event,  and  all  fuc- 
ceeding  events  depending  upon  it,  could  not 
become .  certain,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
certainly  forefcen  till  the  option  a&ually  took 
place. 

9*  Hence 
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9*  Hence  it  follows  that  the  principal  sa> 
gument  ia  favour  of  moral  neceflity,  and  that 
the  infurmountable  objediion  againft  the  ex- 
iftence  of  phllofophical  liberty,  in  any  degree, 
and  under  any  reftridions  whatever,  arifes 
from  the  prefcience  of  God.  Liberty  and 
prefcience  ftand  in  direft  hoftility  to  each 
other.  A  philofdpher,  to  be  confident,  muft 
give  up  one  or  the  .other.  They  are  mutu« 
ally  and  elTenually  contradidory,  and  the 
contradidion  refpe£bs  not  the  moJe  of  the  di* 
vine  foreknowledge,  of  which  we  have  no 
conception,  but  the  otjeff  of  it,  which  wc 
diftindly  comprehend.  An  event  cannot  at 
the  fame  time  be  both  certain  and  uncertain. 
If  it  certainly  will  come  to  pafs,  it  is  abfurd 
to  fay  that  it  may  poffibly  not  take  place. 
To  affirm  that  thefe  things,  though  very  my- 
fterious,  are  neverthelefs  capable  of  being  re- 
conciled we  know  not  how,  is  exactly  the 
fame  as  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  three  and 
two  may  make  Hx^  though  we  know  not 
how.  A  contradiftion  is  a  felf-deftrudivc 
idea,  s^nd  can  have  no  objedive  exiilence. 
Such  are  the  ideas  of  contingency  and  fore- 
knowledge. 

ID.  The 
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lo.  Tbe  liberty  of  indifferencey  or  the 
power  of  choofing  out  of  objedls  perfedly 
equal,  if  men  were  eodued  with  it,  woUld  be 
no  moral  quality,  nor  would  it  have  any  re* 
lation  to  moral  condjud.  The  adions  pro- 
pofed  are  by  fuppofition  equally  eligible  in 
themfelvee,  and  equally  the  obje£ts  of  defire 
antecedent  to  the  adual  choice.  An  eledion 
in  fuch  circumftances  can  pofTefs  no  moral 
value.  Much  left  can  fuch  a  power  as  this 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  moral  condud, 
and  be  efTential  to  moral  agency  and  moral 
difcipline. 

SECTION   X. 

Recapitulation  contifiued.  —  General  Ohfcrva^ 
tions  concerning  the  Do£lrine  of  Philofopbical 
Necejfity. 

Skcondly,  Concbrning  philosophi- 
cal N£C£$8ITY. 

I.  The  do&rine  of  philofopbical  neceility 
agreei  beft  with  the  mod  accurate  obfenra- 
tions  upon  human  nature,  and  afibrds  the 
eafieft  folution  of  it8  moil  difficult  and 
curious  phenomena. 

It 
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It  accounts  for  the  uniform  influenee  of 

motived,  for  the  impoffibUity  of  ohbice  where 

motives  are  wanting,  and  for  the  iiicreafing 

.difficulty  of  choofingin  proj[K>rtion  ae  motives 

approach  to  equality. 

Philofophical  neceffity  ,i&  the  otily  theory 
which  18  reconcileable  to  the  exiftenbe  cf 
virtue,  and  of  moral  obligation  :  in  connec- 
tion with  the  theory  of  ailbckition,  of  which 
indeed  it  is  an  eflential  {>att,  ic  well  accounts 
for  the  phenomena  of  habit  in  genera),  and 
of  moral  habits  in  particular}  and  it  lays  the 
only  proper,  foundation  for  moral  ^dilcipline. 
The  judgments  which  men  form,  and  the 
language  which  is  commonly  employed  to 
exprefs  the  merit  or  demerit  of  action  and 
charadier,  is  intelligible  and  corre<^  upon  the 
hypothefis  of  neceffity,  but  improper  and  un- 
meaning when  applied  to  agents  philofophi- 
cally  free. 

2.  The  dodrine  of  nece&ityis  moft  ho- 
nourable to  the  Deity. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Beitig  to  be 
a  neceflary  agent,  that  is^  to  be  invariahly  in* 
floeAced  in  all  hts  couoiHsi  .und  hi  all  bis 
works*  by.  the  bed  afie&iona  and  the  moft. 
honourable  and   beneficent  defig^  ;^  or,  in 

other 
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Other  words,  to  be  uniformly  goveroed  by 
the  didates.of  infinite  goodoefs,  and  infinite 
wiiaom,  in  every  choice  where  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  objed,  or  the  leaft  fouQ-^ 
dation  for  preference.  Whether  the  Deity 
may  not  alfo  pofTefs  a  power  of  ichoc^ng  004 
out  of  a  number  of  obje^  perfedly  equals 
has  been  ahready  confidered.  But  this  power^ 
if  it  exifts,  is  by  no  means  inepnfiile&t  with 
the  uniform  influence  of  beaevolei^oe  and 
wi£dom9  wherever  there  may  be.  a  real  dif- 
ference however  minute  in  the  obje^  t)f 
choice*. 

The  necefiary  agency  of  created  beings,  and 
the  certainty  of  event  refulting  from  it,  conili-^ 
tute  a  proper  foundation  for  certainty  of  fbre^ 
knowledge,  which  is  abfohitely  ifipoapatibUr 
vrith  philofophical  liberty,  under  every  limjfs 
tation,  and  in  every  degree. 

3*  The  dodrine.  of  philofophical  neceflUj^ 
affords  a  proper  folution  of  thofe  pheqaonena^ 
which  have  been  commonly  urged  as  moft  fa-». 
vourable  to  the  hypothefis  of  liberty,  if  not 
decifive  of  its  truth. 

|a  the  fuppofed  choice  out  of  equal  things, 

*  Clarke  on  the  Attributes,  prop.  xiL 
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thie  mind  in  its  preference  is  determined  bjr 
confiderations  fo  trivial  that  they  are  mftantly 
forgotten  if  they  are  not  at  the  time  vigi- 
lantly marked. 

The  popular  opinion,  that  in  riiany  cafes 
It  was  in  the  pov^er  of  the  agent  to  have 
chbfen  differently,  the  previous  circumftances 
remaining  cxadly  the  fame,  arifes  either  from 
a  mlftake  of  the  queftion,  from  a  forgetful- 
nefs  of  the  motives  by  which  our  choice  was 
determined^  oi^  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  placing  ourfelves  ih  imagination  in  cir- 
cumftances exadly  fimilar  to  thofe  in  which 
the  eledlion  was  made. 

4.  The  principal  objedions  againft  the* 
do£trine  of  neceflity,  are  fuch  as  may  be 
urged  with  equal  force  againft  the  hypothefis 
of  liberty  combined  with  the  do<^rine  of  the  di- 
vine prefcience  ;  and  the  fame  folution  which 
applies  to  one  cafe  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  other.  At  any  rate  the  dodrine  of  neceffity 
is  not  alone  refponfible  for  a  difficulty  which 
preifes  with  equal  force  upon  the  Oppofite 
hypothefis. 

•  That  God  is  the  only  proper  agent  in  the 

univerfe^   that  he  is  the  a^uthor  of  evil  natural 

and  moraly  that  he  is  infincere  in  the  offers  of 

9  mercy. 
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mercy,,  and  unjuft  in  the  punifliment  of  vice; 
that  all  chataders  and  all  events  are  predefti- 
nated,  and  that  the  doctrine  tends  to  produce 
indolence,  fatalifm,  and  licentioufnefs;  of  thefe 
objedions  it  has  been  fhown,  that  the  greater 
number  are  founded  in  ignorance,  that  they 
are  more  formidable  in  appearance  than  in 
reality,  and  that  all  of  them  apply  with  equal 
efie£t  to  the  combined  dodrines  of  human 
liberty  and  divine  prefcience,  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  philofophical  neceffity,  fo  that  the 
fame  anfwer  will  ferve  for  both. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
prefcience  of  an  agent  neceflarily  includes 
predeftination,  though  that  of  a  fpefbator  may 
not.  It  is  nonfenfe  to  fay  that  a  being  does 
not  mean  to  bring  an  event  to  pafs  which  he 
forefees  to  be  the  certain  and  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  his  own  previous  voluntary  adtion. 

5.  The  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  do£lrine 
of  neceffity  are  more  eafily  obviated  than 
thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  liberty. 

The  doffcrine  of  philofophical  neceffity  fa*- 
perfedes  remorfe,  fo  Jfar  as  remorfe  is  founded 
upon  the  belief  that  in  the  fame  previous  cir- 
cumftances  it  w^s  poffible  to  have  aded  other- 
wife.     But  remorfe  is  not  repentance,  nor  e£» 
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featial  to  it.  Aild  the  error  upon  which  it  is 
founded  is  pernicious  \ix  proportion  as  it  di-^ 
minifhes  moral  yigilance^  and  Teduoea  mca 
into  fcenes  of  danger. 

Neceifity  is  charged  with  confounding  na« 
taral  and  moral  qualities,  both  being  equally 
neceflary,  and  therefore  equally  n^ritoriou&i 
But  natural  and  moral  qualities,  though 
equally  neceflary^  are  no  more  identical  than 
colour  and  found.  And  by  th^  eAablifixed 
tife  of  language,  the  words  merit  and  demerit 
are  limited  to  thofe  mental  afie^oat  and  to* 
luntary  adions^  which  are  produ£kive  of  hi^ 
pinefs  or  jnifery,  and  which  are  capable  of 
being  cheriihed  or  retrained  by  the  applica* 
tion  of  fuitable  motives,  by  priaife  w  blame^ 
by  reward  or  puniihmenc. 

The  dofirine  of  neceffity  coailtekiaaces  the 
expedation  of  th&  ultimate  reftoration  of  all 
the  rational  creatures  of  God  to  virtue  and 
to  happtl[iefs#  Nor  is  this  expe&ation,  fo 
dear  to  every  yirCuous  and  benevolent  mind^ 
eontradi£bed  either  by  the  phenomena  of  na- 
tuft  or  tbs  dbdarations  of  i^velation.  Thia 
concluffon,  however,  does  not  follow  from 
the  principles  of  rreceiBty  by  direii  ,and  in- 
evkaUe  coafe^uence*^     Ait  that  thefe  priii* 
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ciples  certainly  provo  is,  that  under  the  vnk 
and  juft  government  of  God,  the  gift  of  ex- 
iftencei  whether  for  a  longer, or  a  ifhorteif 
period,  whether  finite  or  infinite,  wHl  not 
eventually  prove  a  curfe  to  any  of  his  crea** 
tures. 

Upon  the  theory  of  neceffity,  tht  complex 
ideas  of  praife  and  /blame,  reward  and.  pu« 
nifhment,  are  corre^ed,  at  lead  fo  ^  far  as  to 
exclude  the  ufelefs  and  unfounded  notion  jof 
the  poffibitity  of  having  chofen  differently  in 
circumftances  precifely  fimilar ;  and  like  wife 
the  abfurd  fuppofition  of  intrinfic  merit  ptf 
demerit  of  aifliocB  independent  on  their  con« 
fequences.  But  in  all  other  faiences,  as  well 
as  in  metaphyfics  and  morals,  popular  no^ 
tions  mufl  be  corre4lcd  by  the  mord  accuratf 
judgments  of  thofe  who  think  profoundly 
and  philofophically.  And  it  has  been  proved 
to  demonflration  that  the  principles  of  ne- 
ceffity, and  thofe  alone,  lay  a  proper  foun- 
dation for  mental  dlfcipline  and  moral  go* 
vernment. 

Neceflity  has  been  charged  with  a  ten- 
dency to  generate  prefumption  and  lieen- 
tioufnefSf  It  has  been  faid,  that  God  can- 
not'punifh  what  (nan  cannot  avoid.     But  if 
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all  evil  is  remedial^  which  it'  mud  be  upon  the  * 
fyftem  of  necefl^ty^  and  if  all  puni^hmeAt  is 
unjuft  which  ia  not  beneficial  in  its  tendency, 
either  to  the  individuitl  or  to  the  public,  it  can- 
not be  unjuft  to  infiid  that  degree  of  fuficring 
upon  an  ofiending  creature,  which  may  be. 
neccflary  to  produce  repentance  and  refor- 
mation  in  himfelf,  and  to  make  his  example 
an  awful  warning  to  others.     It  is  therefore 
the  glory  of  the  dodrine  of  neceffity,  that  it 
demonftrates  the  infeparable  connexion  be- 
tween moral  and  natural  evil,  and  proves  that 
by  the  eftablifhed  courfe  of  nature  every  vice 
(hall  be  followed  by  adequate  punifhment. 
•    The  objedions  againfl:  the  hypothefis  of 
philofophtcal  liberty  are  far  more  difficult  of 
folution  than  thofe  againft  the  do&iine  of  ne-» 
ceflity.   If  the  prefcience  of  God  be  admitted 
in  connexion  with  liberty  in  moral  agents,  it 
involves  a  palpable  contradi<3;ion ;   and  this 
hypothefis  is  expofed  to  all  the  difficulties 
which  are  regarded  as  moft  formidable  in  the 
theory  of  neceffity  •     But  if  prefcience  be  de* 
nied,  the  Supreme  Being  is  robbed  of  one  of 
his  mofl  glorious  attributes;  confufion  and 
mifery  are  introduced  into  the  divine  go^ 
Tenement ;  tlie  foundations  of  revelation  are 
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i&pped,  and  the  Deity  himfelf  is  expofed  ta 
difappoiatment,  to  vexation,  and  to  impotent 
regret. 

6.  Some  have  thought  that  the  doftriqe  of 
philofophical  necelfity,  if  true,  ought  to  be 
concealed,  becaufe  it  is  difiicuk  of  eompre«» 
henfion  and  liable  to  abufe. 

That  fome  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  by  the  advocates  of  philofophical 
neceffity,  and  upon  which  fome  of  its  acuteft 
fupporters  have  laid  the  principal  ftrefs,  are 
diiHcult  to  be  underftood,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
but  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  arguments  for 
the  exiftence  of  God,  It  will  not,  however, 
be  readily  conceded,  that  the  do£trine  itfelf  is 
obfcure  and  unintelligible,  or  that  the  evidence 
of  it  is  above  the  capacity  of  common  minds. 
Nothing  furely  can  be  more  obvious  to  a  per-* 
fon  of  the  leaft  refledion,  than  that  no  vo- 
luntary a£tion  can  be  performed  or  deter- 
mined  upon,  without'  reafon  or  inclination 
or  both,  and  that  there  can  be  no  change  in 
the  determination  or  the  condudl,  without  a 
previous  change  in  the  pofture  of  the  mind. 
This  (late  of  the  queftion  is  fo  very  obvious 

that  comnion  language  is  founded  upon  it ; 

■  » 

and  it  is  not  without  fome  difficultv  that  a 
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perfon  unufed  to  jrefl^dion  can  be  made  ta 
coipprehend  the  definition  of  liberty  of  choice. 
It  may  therefore  be  faid  with  truth,  that  the 
language  and  the  feelings  of  mahUnd  are  in 
favour  of  the  doftrine  of  neceffity. 

But,  if  the  dpdrine  be  true,  the  difiiifion  of 
it  can  do  no  harm»^  It  is  an  efiaUiihed  and 
und^niabie  principle,  that  truth  mud  be  fa* 
^  tourable  to  virtue.  Nor  is  there  any  evi-t 
dehce  that  the  neceflariaos  are  lefs  virtuous, 
or  worfe  meittbers  of  fociety,  or  lefs  attentive 
to  difcharge  the  duties  of  life,  than  the  Ioude(( 
Reclaimers  for  natural  liberty. 

Nevertheless,  many  fenfible  and  cautious 
perfonSt  who  are  themfelves  convinced  of  th^ 
truth  of  the  dodtrine  of  philofophical  nece(^ 
iity,  feem  to  be  unwilling  that  it  fh,ould  be 
made  the  fubje<3:  of  difcuflion,  left  the  ge? 
neral  belief  of  it  fhould  have  fi  pernicious  el'-t 
fe£t  upon  th;  public  morals.  But  this  is  the 
kind  of  language  which  has  always  been  held 
by  the  advocates  for  eftablillied  corruptions, 
»nd  by  the  enetx]^ies  to  truth  and  reformation 
of  every  kind,  and  which  ought  therefore  to 
be  fufpe&ed  by  the  friends  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  inquiry,  The  fame  objection 
Wftfi  urge4  ftgainft  th?  chriftlan  religion  at  its 
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firft  promulgation,  and  againft  the  .refortna* 
tion  firom  popery.  But  if  it8  futility  is  apparent 
when  applied  to  the  dodrinea  of  theology ^  why 
{hould  it  not  be  regarded  as  equally  futile  in 
its  application  to  metapbyfics  and  morals  ? 

And  where  can  be  the  pradical  danger  of 
the  doctrine  of  neceffity?  h  is  upon  the 
ground  of  moral  neceility,  and  upon  that 
alone^  that  the  dodrine  of  future  punifhment 
and  reward  can  be  made  intelligible  or  ere- 
dible,  and  that  the  moft  powerful  n^otives  tp 
virtue  can  be  applied  'to  the  human  mind* 
Atanyrate,  the  dodrine' of  neceflity,  if  it 
fhould  become  the  popular  fyflem»  cannot  be 
more  abufed  than  the  notion  of  liberty  very 
commonly  isi  by  thofe  who  ad  under  the  de«^ 
luliv^prefumptiph  that  in  a  (ituation  precifely 
(imilar  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  choofe  dif«-^ 
ferently :  yet  who  objeds  for  this  reafon  to 
tell  men  that  they  jqre  free  agents  ? 

7.  The  dodrine  of  philofophical  neceflity 
is  attended  with  ipany  benelicial  pradical  con<? 
fequenceSf 

!•  It  niakes  men  cautious  of  venturing  into, 
eircumftances  of  temptation^  cfpecially  if  they 
)iave  at  any  time  been  deluded  into  vice* 
Th^ir  principles  tea^h  them  that  Qnubr  <;aufef^ 

will 
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ivill  produce  (imilar  effeds,  as  invariably  ici 
y     the  moral  as   in  the  natural  'world,  and  that 
fafety  can  only  be   fecured   by  avoiding  the 
fcene  of  danger. 

2.  The  dodrine  of  neceffity  leads  thofc 
who  praftically  adopt  it  to  lay  great  ftrefs 
upon  moral  habit$,  to  be  indefatigable  in 
cultivating  virtuous  afFedions  and  principles, 
and  not  to  prefume  upon  a  power  of  reforming 
at  pleafure,  n,or  to  rely  upon  the  efficacy,  or 
even  the  poffibility,  of  death-bed  repentance. 

3,  The  doArine  of  philofophical  neceffity 
fupplies  the  moft  powerful  motives  to  virtue, 
by  exhibiting  the  infeparable  connexibn  be* 
tween  natural  and  moral  good  and  evil,  and 
by  demonilrating  the  reafonablenefs,  and  thus 
eftabliihing  the  credibility  and  increafing  the 
influence,  of  the  fcripture  account  of  the  re- 
wards and  punifhments  of  a  future  life, 

4.  The  dod^rine  of  neceffity,  which  fuppdfcs 
the  intelledual  and  moral  a&well  asthevifible 
world  to  be  fubjefl:  to  general  laws,  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  philofophical 
argumertt  for  the  truth  of  chriftianity.  For, 
if  the  leading  fa€ts  of  the  chriftian  religion 
are  not  true,  the  primitive  chriftians^  could 
not,  in  confillency  with  the  known  and  efta- 
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bliihed  laws  of  the  human  mind,  that  is,  they 
could  not  without  a  proper  miracle^  have 
aded  and  fuffered  aa  they  are  credibly  reported 
to  have  done. 

^.  The  dodrine  of  philofophical  neceffity  is 
infeparably  conneded  with  that  of  optimifm. 
It  teaches  us  to  fee  God  in  every  thing,  and 
every  thing  in  God,  It  dire&s  our  regard  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  fole  agent  in  the 
univerfe;  the  proper  and  primary  caufe  of 
all  that  happens :  it  reconciles  the  mind  to  all 
events;  leading  us  to  regard  them  as  neceflary 
parts  of  a  great  fyftem,  which  ihall  eventually 
produce  the  greateft  poffible  fum  of  happi* 
nefs  and  virtue^  both  to  the  univerfe  and  to 
individuals ;  and  that  every  pain  will  Kave 
its  proper  efFeft'  in  preparing  and  qualifying 
the  fufierer  for  ultimate  and  unlimited  fe- 
licity. 

The  hypothefis  of  liberty  which  excludes 
prefcience^  and  which  fuppofesthat  the  Divine 
Being  may  be  baffled  and  difappointed  by  the 
perverfenefs  of  his  creatures,  fills  the  refle£ling 
mind  with  gloom  and  terror.  But  upon  the 
principles  of  neceffity  nothing  can  come  to 
pafs  but  what  is  foreknown  and  predeflinated; 
nothing  but  what  couftitutes  an  elTential  part 
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of  a  fyftem  upon  the  whole  the  wifeft  and 
the  beft,  and  what  therefore  a  pious  mind  may 
reafonably  acquiefce  and  even  rejoice  in^  as 
ultimately  produdHve  of  the  grcateft  gpod. 

6*  The  do£trine  of  the  neceffity  of  human 
aftions  conciliates  good  will  to  men.  It  leads 
118  to  regard  all  men  as. brethren,  as  children 
lOf  the  fame  wife  and  benevolent  parent,  who 
are  intended  to  fhare  in  the  fame  ererlafting 
inheritance,  and  who  are  gradually  training 
up  under  yaripui  procefiesof  mWal  difci-  \ 
pline,  fome  for  a  longer  and  otheiiB  for  « 
ihorter  {>erio4f  till  they  become  qualified  for 
the  poiTeilion  of  it.  By  teaching  us  to  look 
pp  to  Ood  as  the  ^ime  sgent^  and  the  proper 
f9^(s^  pf  every  thing  that  happens,  and  to  re«- 
gard  men  as  nothing  more  than  inftruments 
which  he  employs  for  accompUfiiing  his  good 
pleafure,  it  tends  to  fupprefs  all  refentmenf, 
malice,  and  revenge;  while  it  induces  us  to 
regard  oiir  worfl  enemies  With  eompafEon 
rather  than  with  hatred,  |md  to  return  good  - 
for  evil, 

7.  The  dodrine  of  neceffity  fnggefts  the 
•  moft  animating  motives  to  exertion,  for  thq 
generous  purpof^  of  the  inftrudioi>  and  io^- 

prov^ment  of  m«nkiiui«  and  efpecially  for  tl^e 

educatioa 
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education  of  the  yotnicj  and  tead«r.mind  in. 
prioctples  and  habks  of  wifdolu  apd,  piety,  of 
honour  and  virtue':  for, If  the  influence  of. 
moral  confideratiopi  is  as  invariable  in  definite  ^ 

circumftances  as  that  of  phyfical  caufes,  which 

*      .  ._ 

IB  the  definition  of  philofophical  neceffity,  we 
may  be  aiTured  that  no  well-direded  efibrt 
will  be  loft. 

S.'^The  doftrine  of  philofophical  neceffity, 
when  it  produces  its  full  effcd  upon  the  mind, 
generates  felf-annihilatlon,  or  that  complete 
aqd.  habitual  conformity  of  the  will  of  man 
to  the  iK^ill  6f  God,  in  which  the  true  dignity 
and  happitiefs  of  human  nature  entirely  con-' 
fift.  The  more  fteadily  and  habitually^  we 
fix  our  attention  on  this  important  point, 
that  all  things  are  under  the  heft  diredionp 

-  •  «  ■ 

and  invariibly  cooperatitig  in  the  beft  man- 
ner  to  accomplilh  the  beft  end,  the  more  fliall. 
we  be  difpofed  to  acquiefce  and  to  rejoice  in 
all  that  happens,  and  to  fubmit  our  own  li- 
mited views,  and  erroneous  defires,  to  the  de- 
crees of  Divine  Providence.  And  in  the  end, 
the  will  of  the  pious  and  upright  mind  will 
be  fo  completely  abforbed  in  that  of  God,  as 
to  deiire  nothing  to  happen  different  from 
what  adually  comes  to  pafs,   and  to  afpire 

after 
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after  no  other  honour  or  felicity  thati  tha€ 
of  being  a  humble  coadjutor  with  God,  in  the 
accompiifhmenc  of  his  magnificent  defign  of 
univerfal  order,  virtue  and  happinefs*. 

*  General  references  upon  the  fubje£i  of  liberty  and 
neceflity  are ; 

Hobbes  on  Neceflity. 

Controverfy  between  Clarke  and  Leibnitz. 

Collins  on  Neceflity* , 

Edwards  on  the  Will. 

Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  ii.  numb.  8. 

Hartley  on  Man^  part  i.  ConcIuCon. 

Prieftlcy's  Illuftrations  of  the  Do£lrine  of  Neceflity. 

Correfpondence  between  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priefliey. 

Palmer's  Remarks  on  Priellley,  and  Prie&ley*s  Reply. 

Reid  on  the  Afkive  Powers,  eflay  ir. 

Dr.  Gregory's  Eflay  on  the  Difference  between  the 

Relation  of  Motive  and  Adlion,  and  diat  of  Caufe. 

and  EflFefl. 
Crombie,  EflTay  on  Philofophical  Neceflity. 
Godwin's  Enquiry  concerning  Polit.  Juftice,  book  iv. 

ch.  7—9. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


CONCERNING  POWER. 

Jr OWER.  Is'tHAT    QUALITY    OR    ATTRI- 

'«UTE    OF. ANY    BEING    WHICH     PRODUCES 

CHANGE    IN    THE     NATURE,    PROPERTIES, 

OR     CIRCUMSTANCES    OF    THINGS.        ThuS 

we  fay,  that  clay  becomes  hard,  and  wax  foft, 
by  the  power  of  heat.  A  bee  is  faid  to  have 
power  to  build  a  cell,  a  bird  to  make  a  neft, 
a  man  to  conflruft  a  houfe  or  a  fhip^  and  the 

like. 

First,  Power  is  afcribed  to  Inanimate 

«  • 

SUBSTANCES. 

1.  It  is  obferved  that  certain  consequents 
regularly  follow  certain  antecedents.  Wax 
applied  to  the  fire  diflblves ; '  a  needle  offered 
to  a  magnet  moves  towards  it;  a  ftone  pro- 
jadled  falls  to  the  ground  ;  a  feather  held  near 
an  excited  eledlric  is  firfl:  attrafted  and  then 
repelled,  and  the  like. 

2,  Thefe  antecedents  are  called  causes, 
and  the  confequents  effects  :  the  unknown 
energy  by  which  the  change  is  produced  is 

called 
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called  POWER,  and  U  commonly  fuppofed  to 
refide  in  the  caufe/that  is,  in  the  immediate 
antecedent.  'Thus^  a  magnet  is  faid  to  have 
power  to  attract  iron;  water  has  power  to 
di{rolv>e  fait ;  a  mirror  has  power  to  refledt 
rays  of  light,  and  the  like. 

3,  All  that  we  know  of  the  fubjeft  is»^  that 
certain  changes  uniformly  fucceed  to  certain 
previous  circucnftances ;  from  which  we  ix^- 
fer^that  there  is  somb  sufficient  ftsASON 

tOR  THIS  CONSTANT  CONJUNCTION*     But 

what  the  nature  of  this  connexion  is,  what 
the  power  by  which  the  change  is  efieded,  or 
lyhere  th^  power  refides,  are  fubjedts  of  which 
we  are  totally  ignorant,  and  concerning  which 
wc  have  no  means  of  information* 

4.  As  it  is  a  received  principle  amongft 
philofophers,  that  no  being  c^  a^  where  it 
does  not  exift,  from  whence  it  is  inferred  that  , 
matter  cannot  ad  beyond  its  furface ;  and  as  ^ 
it  U  known  that  ultimate  atoms,  if  aify  fiich 
there  be»  are  feparated  from  each  other  by 
fpheres  of  repulfion  within  the  fpheres  of  the 
attraAion  of  cohefion,  it  is  concluded  that  all 
the  adive  powers  which  are  vulgarly  be- 
lieved to  refide  in  matter,  are  in  truth  energies 
of  the  Divine  Being,  exerted  uniformly  la 

different 
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difierent  drcumftances,  agreeably  to  certain 
laws,  which  for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures 
he  has  been  pleafed  to  prefcribe  to  himfelf  *4 

Locke,  and  others,  are  tniftaken  in  repre^- 
fenting  the  idea  of  power  as  an  idea  of  fen* 
fatioa,  acquired  by  obferving  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  dbjeds  around  us,  whe*- 
ther  agents  or  patients.  Power  is  not  an  ob- 
je^  of  fenfe*  All  that  our  fenfes  teach  us  is, 
that  certain  phenomena  are  invariably  con* 
joined  with  certain  previous  circumflances ) 
but  of  the  mode  of  connexion,  or  of  the  energy 
by  which  the  change  U  produced^  we  are  left 
in  total  ignorancet. 

6.  Powers  are  either  attributes  bf  inani* 
mate  fubftanccs,  or  divine  energies  exerted 
according  to  certain  prefcribed  laws.  If  they 
are  attributes  of  inanimate  fubftances,  the  cf»* 
feds  prt>diieed  by  them  in  given  circum* 
ilances  are  necefTary  effeds,  and  could  not 
have  happened  otherwife,  the  previous  cir^^i 
cumftances  being  the  fame*  In  this  fenfe^ 
every  fuch  caufe  is  a  necejfary  caufck  Bttt  if 
all  powers  are  divine  energies,  the  effeds  pro« 

•  Price  And  Pridftlcy,  page  5.  230* 

Price's  Diflertatidng^  page  39,  &di 
f  Locke's  EiTa/,  book  ii.  ch*  xxi.  fedl.  f,  2. 

Y  duced 


duced  by  ttem  arc  no  further  neccflarjr  than 
as  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  fuch  effedts  fliould 
take  place^  under  certain  circumftances.  And 
the  immutability  of  the  courfe  of  nature  in 
this  cafe  depends;  not  upon  the  neccflary  ope- 
ration of  the  powers  of  nature^  but  upon  the 
immutability  of  the  divine  character. 

7.  The  word  power,  when  applied  to  in- 
animate fubflances,  like  the  words  principle^ 
cledlricity,  magnetifm,  gravitation,  &c.  is  a 
term  invented  to  exprefs  the  unknown  caufc 
of  known  effedls  which  are  rcdudble  to  cer- 
tain  general  laws. 

8.  Conftant  conjundion  is  a  proof  of  ne^ 
cejfary  conriexiou  between  antecedents  and  con- 
fequents,  if  powers  are  attributes  of  inani- 
mate fubftances.  But  if  all  powers  are  divine 
energies,  the  conftant  conjundkion  of  antece- 
dents and  confequents  proves  nothing  more 
than  the  immutability  of  the  divine  purpofe  : 
there  being  no  other  affignable  reafon  for  the 
undeviating  uniformity  of  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture. But  as  God  is  perfedlly  wife  and  be- 
n^^i^Ient,  the  effed:  is  equally  certain  as  .if  it 
was  mechanical  and  involuntary,  in  all  cafes 
where  there  is  a  ground  of  preference.  The 
neceility  in  thcfe  inilances  is  not  phyfical  but 

6  morale 


ttioral.  And  with  this  reftridion  it  may  be 
allowed  as  a  general  principle,  that  conftant 
conjundlion  implies  neceffary  connexion. 

9.  It  is  di£ficult  to  afcertain  whether  powers 
are,  properly  fpeaking,  attributes  of  inani- 
mate fubftancesi  To  allow  that  they  are, 
feeras  to  imply  that  power  may  ^xift  without 
an  agent,  and  that  beings  may  aft  where  they 
do  not  exift.  This  abfurdity  follows,  if, 
for  Example,  gravitation  is  fgppofed  to  be  a 
power  inherent  in  matter,  by  which  bodies  a£t 
upon  each  other  at  immenfe  diftances.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  to  deny  that  powers  may  be 
attributes  of  inanimate  fubftances,  leads  to  the 
conclufion  that  nothing  exifts  in  the  univerfe 
but  God  and  his  energies  j  which  coincides 
with  pantheifm,  and  even  tends  to  atheifm. 

Secondly,  Power  may  be  confidered  as 

an  ATTRIBUTE  OF  MIND. 

Power,  in  this  view  of  it,  may  be  defined, 

the  CAPACITY  OF  CARRYING  INTO  EFFECT 
THE  DETERMINATIONS  OF  THE  WILL. 

The  philofophers  who  maintain  that  power 
is  an  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  argue, 

1.  From  confcioufnefs  and  obfervation.     I 
will  to  walk,  to  fpeak,  to  write  j  the  feet,,  the* 

Y  2  lips. 
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lips,  and  the  fingers  indantly  obey ;  and  I 
am  as  confcious  that  I  peiiform  the  aAion,  as 
that  I  form  the  volition. 

Other  agents  alfo  appear  to  poflfefs  a  fimilar 
power  of  carrying  their  volitions  into  efFeft. 

2.  They  affirm  that  we  have  a  concep-  ' 
TiOK  of  power,  though  we  cannot  define  it. 
The  frequent  and  proper  ufe  of  the  word  in 
the  Engliih  language^  and  of  correfponding 
words  in  all  languages,  proves  that  all  men 
have  a  conception  of  power,  and  therefore 
poflefs  the  attribute*. 

Th6  philofophers  wha  deny  that  power  i$  - 
an  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  contend  on 
the  contrary, 

I*  That  we  have  no  confcioufnefs  of  its 
exiftence. 

All  that  we  are  confcious  of  is,  volition  and 
the  cffe£t  produced.  That  we  are  confcious 
of  exerting  power  in  any  cafe,  is  peremp- 
torily denied.  What  fome  call  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  power,  is  nothing  more  than  a  belief 
that  the  effefl  will  follow  the  volition;  which 
belief  is  fometimes  erroneous.  A  man  who 
is  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  or  the 
ufe  of  his  limbs,  by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  ftill 

*  Rcid  on  AQxve  Powers^  cffay  t. 
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feels  what  is  called  a  confcioufnefs  of  power : 
that  is,  he  expeds  fpeech  and  motion  to  fol- 
low volition  as  ufual,  till  by  experience  he  is 
undeceived. 

2.  Thefe  philofophers  further  argue,  that 
our  total  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
mufcular  motion  is  produced,  proves  that  the 
mind  is  not  the  efficient  and  proper  caufe  of 
this  wonderful  effeft. 

Every  proper  caufe  comprehends  its  own 
cffed.  A  man  who  makes  a  watch,  or  who 
builds  a  houfe,  forms  a  diftin£l  idea  of  the  ef- 
fe£t  he  intends  to  produce,  and  of  the  means 
neceflary  for  accomplifliing  his  purpofe.  A 
mufician  who  underftand$  his  art,  and  who 
by  his  (kill  in  touching  an  inftrument  brings 
forth  the  tones,  and  produces  the  harmony 
which  his  iplnd  previoufly  conceives,  is  fo 
far  the  proper  caufe  of  the  €fie<3:  produced. 
But  the  man  who,  turning  the  winch  of  a 
machine,  the  conftrudion  of  whicli  he  does 
not  comprehend,  produces  a  melody  which  he 
neither  underftands  nor  e^pedls,  is  no  more 
the  proper  caufe  of  the  effect  produced  than 
the  uaconfcious  inftrument' itfelf.  And  fimilar 
to  this  is  the  fituation  of  the  mind  in  the  pro« 
dudion  of  mufbular  motion. 

Y  z  Of 
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Of  the  nature  of  mufcular  motion  we  arcf 
completely  ignorant.  The  immediate  eSe^ 
is  very  different  from  that  intended  by  the 
agent.  The  defign  is  to  move  a  limb  :  but 
the  effeft  actually  produced  is  fome  affeftion 
of  the  brain,  of  which  we  are  quite  ignorant ; 
which,  being  gradually  communicated  to  the 
adjacent  parts,  at  length  defcends  to  the 
mufcle  in  queftion,  and,  by  a  forcible  contrac- 
tion of  the  fibres,  in  a  way  of  which  vre  are 
alfo  profoundly  ignorant,  it  moves  the  limb. 
But  what  the  medium  of  nervous  influence 
may  be,  in  what  manner  the  mufcular  fibres 
are  excited  to  aftion  with  fuch  aftonifhing 
force  J  and  by  what  chance,  or  fagacity,  the 
proper  nerves  and  mufcles  are  affe£led,  fo 
that  we  feldom  or  never  commit  the  miftake 
of  moving  one  limb  when  we  defign  to  move 
another,  arp  myfteries  to  the  folution  of  which 
the  human  intelled;  is  unequal. 

Hence  it  follows : 

I.  Th^t  power  is  not  an  attribute  of  the 
human  mjnd :  and  as  a  divine  energy  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  account  for  the  exiftence  of  fenfa- 
tions  iji  confequence  of  fenfory  vibrations, 
fo  it  fecms  equally  neceffary,  to  account  for 
the  connexion  between   volition  and  muf; 

cylar 
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tular  motioa.  Thus  God  appears  to  be  the 
prxmaiy  caufe  of  all  the  phenomena  of  mind 
as  well  as  of  thofe  of  matter,  and  the  only- 
proper  agent  in  the  univerfc.  " 

2.  We  have  no  adequate  idea,  or  concep- 
tion^ of  power.  It  is  not  an  obje£t  of  fenfe, 
nor  can  it  be  acquired  by  refledion.  The  ufe 
of  the  word  to  exprefs  the  unknown  caufe  of  , 
known  cSkGts^  no  more  proves  that  we  have 
a  'diftia(ft  pofitive  conception  of  the  thing, 
than  the  ufe  of  the  words  gravitation,  cohe- 
iion,  repulfion,  and  the  like,  proves  that 
we  have  diftin^  ideas  correfponding  to  thofe 

terms. 

»  ,      •      ■  ....  « 

3.  U  the  queftxon  be  afked,  Whether  we 

may  npt  poflfefs  power,  as  we  do  pf  rceptioji, . 

•*  ^  *'  •»•..< 

jthiough  \^e  do  not. comprehend ,jit?    it  may 
be  repliedi  Tliat  tj;iougb  we  do  not  under^ 
ftand  the  nafture  of  perception,  we  are  con^ 
fcious  of  its  exiftence  ;  but  we  are  not  con*** 
fcious  of  tbo^  cxiAenKje  ^f  power. 
.   4.    According   to   Dr.    Hartley V  theory, 
mufeu^r  aiflion  is  excited  by  the  vibrations 
of  the  .nK)tory  nerves.     Thefe  vibrations  are  - 
priginaily  esxited   by  iriitatlon  ;  and,  being 
communicated  to  the  brain,  they  become  aflb- 
ciated  with  aBd  modified  by  fenfory  vibra- 

Y  4  tions, 
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tions,  and  by  degrees  with  that  ftate  of  the 
brain  which  generates,  or  is  uniformly  afTo-i 
dated  with,  the  aSe<^ion  of  defire.  In  this 
cafe  the  motion  is  faid  to  be  perfeAly  volun-^ 
tary.  It  afterwards  becomes  afibciated  with 
fenfory  vibrations,  or  clufters  of  vibrations,  or 
miniatures  of  lefs  magnitude,  or  even  with 
other  motory  vibrations,  fo  that  one  mufcular 
motion  will  generate  another  without  any 
perception  of  the  mind  or  ad  of  the  will,  as 
in  fpeaking,  walking,  or  performing  upon  an 
inftrument  of  mufic. 

It  is  obvious  to  obferve,  that  how  ingenious 
^nd  plaufible  foever  this  theory  may  be,  it  by 
no  means  acf ounts,  nor  was  it  intended  to 
Recount,  for  the  nature  of  power,  nor  does  it 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the  nervous  par- 
ticles are  made  to  vibrate,  or  in  what  way  the 
vibrations  of  the  nerve  aflfeA  the  mufcular 
fibres^. 

$.  Dr.  Reid^s  theory  of  power  reduces  it-? 
felf  to  a  concluiion  fiiiiilar  to  that  which  has 
been  already  ftated,  though  he  begins  with  a 
pompous  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  power  in 
the  hums^n  mind.     He  even  nearly  coincides 

f  Hartley  oq  Man,  ch.  i.  fed.  3.  ch.  iu  kSt*  7* 

with 
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With  Mr.  Hume,  whofe  hypothefis  he  profefTes 
to  ridicule  and  explode.  His  words,  page  57, 
are  :  **  We  perceive  one  event  to  follow  an- 
*^  other  according  to  eftabli(hed  laws  of  na- 
^*  ture ;  and  we  are  accuflomed  to  call  the  6r*fl: 
•*  the  caufe,  and  the  laft  the  efFedt,  without 
^'  knowing  what  is  the  bond  that  utiites 
'  •*  them/*  And  ag&in,  page  56 :  "  How  far 
^*  we  are  properly  efficient  caufes,  how  far  oc- 
^^  caiional  caufes,  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 


€( 
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Locke's  Eflay^  book  ii.  ch.  xxi. 
Hume's  EfTays,  vol.  ii,  kSt.  vii. 
Search's  (Tucker's)  Light  of  Nature  Purfued^  vol.  u 
part  i.  chf  iv«         .  ' 
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CHAPTER  Xr. 


CONCERNING    IMMATERIAtlTT    AND 

MATERIALISM. 


SECTION  I, 

The  Queftion  Jiated^ — Arguments  for  caeb 

Hypotbefis. 

m 

1  HE  iMMAT£RiAi«isTS  contend  that  man 
is  compounded  of  two  diftin£):  fubilances : 
BODY,  which  according  to  them  is  extended^ 
folid,  inert  fuhftance ;  and  mind,  which  is 
percipient,  a6live,  and  indivifible  fubftance. 

Of  immaterialifts,  fome,  as  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Dn  Price,  maintain  that  mind  has  one  pro- 
perty, viz.  extenfion,  in  common  with  mat- 
ter, and  confequently  that  it  occupies  fpace, 
and  has  a  proper  locality,  or,  as  the  fchooU 
men  exprefs  it,  ubiety.  This  is  alfo  the  vul- 
gar opinion*. 

*  Corrcfpondcncc  of  Price  and  Pricftlcy,  page  54,  55. 

'    .  Others, 
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Others,  with  the  Cartefians,  Andrew  Bax- 
ter, and  Watts,  more  confiftently  and  philo- 
fophically  contend,  that  mind  has  no  cpmmoa 
property  with  matter,  that  it  is  inextended, 
does  not  occupy  fpace,  and  has  no  proper 
locality*. 

The  MATERiAI-iSTS,  as   they  are  com- 

iponly  called,  though  with  fome  impropriety 

of  expreffion,  maintain,  that  man  confifts  of 

'   one  uniform  fubftance,  the  pbjed  of  the  fenfes; 

« 

and  that  perception,  with  its  modes,  is  the  re^ 
fult,*  neceflary  or  other  wile,  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  brain. 

They  alfo  think  that  the  immaterialifts  am 
miftaken  in  their  reprefentations  of  the  cdkn^^ 
%ial  properties  of  matter. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  IMMATERIALISM. 

I.  Perception  and  its  modes,  viz.  me- 
mory, intelled,  affection,  volition,  and  the 
like,  have  no  refemblance  to,  nor  correfpgnd- 
ence  nor  affinity  with,  any  of  the  known 
properties  of  matter,  fuch  as  extenfion,  re- 
fiftance,  folidity,  and  the  like,  fo  that  it  is  un- 
reafonable  to  concliide  that  they  are  the  refult 

f  Corrcfpondence  of  Price  and  Pricftlcy,  page  370,  371. 

of 
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of  thcfe  properties,  however  modified :  attri- 
butes fo  different  muft  inhere  in  difierent 
fubjeds.  To  this  argument  the  materialifts 
reply, 

I.  That  ignorance  of  the  connexion  be-- 
tween  different  properties  of  the  fame  fubjedl 
is  no  objection  againft  their  coexiftence,  or 
even  their  mutual  dependance.  We  fee  no 
connexion  between  the  colour  and  the  odour 
of  a  rofe,  the  malleability,  fixity,  and  fpecific 
gravity  of  gold,  and  the  like.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  coexiftence  of  various  properties 
and  powers  in  the  fame  fubftance,  is  acquired 
only  by  obfervation  and  experience :  we  know 

-nothing  of  real  effences. 

2i  The  argument  proves  too  much*  Me- 
chanical, eledrical,  and  magnetic  attractions 
and  repulfions,  chemical  principles,  and  vege- 
table life,  have  no  more  refemblance  to  the 
obvious  properties  of  matter  than  perception. 
Do  they  alfo  require  an  immaterial  fubjed? 

II.  The  effential  properties  of  matter, 
namely,  folidity,  extenfion,  inertia,  and  its 
acknowledged  impercipiency  except  in  an  or- 
ganized (late,  are  faid  to  be  abfolutely  incoa- 
fiftent  with  the  material  hypothefis. 

The  materialifts,  in  reply,  contend  that 

thefe 
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thcj^b  properties  either  do  not  belong  to  matter, 
or  that  they  are  not  inconfiftent  with  percep- 
tion. Their  arguments  will  be  produced  under 
the  next  head. 

AiRGUMENTS  FOR  MATERIALISM. 

That  perception,  with  its  modes,  is  the  refult 
of  the  organical  ftrudure  of  the  brain,  has  bieea 
argued  from  the  following  confiderations : 

When  there  is  no  organization,  as  far  as 
our  obfervation  extends,  there  is  no  perception* 

Wherever  fuch  an  organic  ftrudure  as  the 
brain  exifts^  perception  exifls. 

Where  this  organization  is  imperfed,  per«^ 
ception  is  imperfed. 

Where  the  organization  is  found,  vigorous^ 
and  heailthy,  perception  is  proportionably  vi- 
gorous and  clear. 

Where  the  organization  is  impaired,  per« 
ception  is  enfeebled  and  obfcured. 

And  when  the  organization  ceafes,  percep- 
tion  appears  to  ceafe. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  thofe  who  haVc 
thought  upon  the  fubje£t,  that  certain  dates 
of  the  brain  exadlly  dorrefpond  with  certain 
ftates  of  mind,  and  every  change  in  the  ftate 
of  the  brain  is  aflbciatcd  with  a  correfponding 

g  change 
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change  in  the  ftate  of  the  mind«  Diforders 
in  the  brain  are  accompanied  with  propor-^ 
tionaUe  diforders  in  the  intelled»  as  in  drow- 
iinefs,  intemperance^  fever,  delirium,  and  Iu« 
nacy.  If  thfe  brain  remains  unimpaired,  in* 
telledl  continues  even  upon  the  verge  of* 
diflblution,  as  in  confamptions,  dropfies,  and 
other  difeafes  which  do  not  immediately  af- 
fe£t  the  head^«  It  is  therefore  as  f  eafonable 
to  conclude  that  perception  is  the  refult  of 
organization,  as  that  pointing  the  hour  is  the 
refult  of  the  mechanifm  of  a  watch,  or  that  the! 
colour  and  odour  of  the  violet  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  its  peculiar  ftrufl:ure :  and  we  have 
M  good  reafon  to  believe  that  thought  is  an 
affection  or  attribute  of  the  brain,  as  that 
fragrance  is  a  property  of  a  rofe,  or  that  light 
and  heat  proceed  from  the  fun. 

SECTION  IL 

ObjeSiibns  dgainji  the  Hypotbejis  of Materialifm^ 

Jiattd  atid/olved* 

BY  the  adverfaries  of  the  hypothefis  of 
materialifm  it  is  urge,d,  in  a  Ic  fty  and  trium- 
phant tone,  that  the  known  eflential  proper-* 

"♦  Hence  fomc  have  inferred^  though  unphiiofophically^ 
the  ihimateriality  and  feparate  exiftcnce  of  the  foul. 

ties 
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ties  of  matter  are  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  perceptioa  and  adiivity,  the 
cflential  attributes  of  mhid. 

Thefe  properties  are  solidity,extension 
.andDivisiBiLiTY,iNERTiA5  and  the  acknow- 
ledged impercipienc  Y  of  ultimate  atoms,  or 
of  matter  in  general,  in  an  unorganized  ftate. 

I.  Solidity,  by  which  is  meant  the  caufe 
of  impenetrability*,  is  faid  to  be  inconfiftcnt 
with  the  pow^r  of  thinking*  To  this  afTer^ 
tion  the  materialifts  reply^ 

1 .  That  admitting  folidity  to  be  an  attri-* 
bute  of  matter,  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  in- 
confident  with  perception.  No  evidence  it 
produced  for  this  purpofe  but  gratuitous  affer* 
tion,  which  cannot  be  admitted  in  oppodtion 
to  fafts,  nor  to  probable  appearances. 

2.  There  is  no  reafon  to  afcribe  folidity  to 
matter  as  a  diftinft  property* 

The  folidity  of  matter  is  inferred  only 
from  its  refiftance.     Now  all  the  phenomena 

*  Mr.  Locke  calls  folidity  an  idea  of  fenfation ;  Dr.  Price 
claflcs  It  amongft  thofe  ideas  which  are  derived  from  the 
underftanding  only.  The  truth  is,  that  the  word  is  un-* 
conne£led  with  any  pofitive  idea.  It  exprefles  no  mpre 
than  the  unknown  caufe  of  rejyiance.-^ljocVQ  on  the  Un« 
derftanding,  book  ii.  ch«  ir.  Price's  Review  of  Morals^ 
page  2(3-«»28. 

of 
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of  refinance  may  be  accounted  for  by  that  re* 
pulfive  power,  the  exigence  of  which^  in  a 
degree  far  beyond  that  of  any  artificial  force 
which  can  be  applied  to  overcome  it,  is  uni-^ 
ve'rfally  admitted.  It  is  contrary,  therefore, 
to  the  received  rules  of  philofophifing,  to  in-' 
troduce  a  new  and  imaginary  caufe,  to  ex-i 
plain  phenomena  which  nuy  be  fufficiently 
accounted  for  by  another  caufe  already  known 
to  exift*. 

But  if  matter  be  not  folid  it  is  not  impene- 
trable :  the  flrongeft  repulfive  force  actually 
cxifting  may  be  overcome  by  a  fuperior 
power ;  and  the  hypothefis  of  the  penetra- 
bility of  matter  may,  perhaps,  afford  thd  beO: 

*  The  following  phcnomepa,  amongft  others,  art  acf- 
duced  as  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  a  repulfive  force  dlffufed 
over  the  furfaees  of  bodies  without  the  fphere  of  coheGon. 

I.  The  rolling  of  a  dew-drop  upon  a  cabbage-Ieaf^aud 
the  motion  of  a  fly  upon  the  furface  of  a  pool. 

2*  The  equable  reflexion  of  light  from  the  furface  of  a 
mirror. 

3.  The  vifibility  of  the  ele&ic  fpark  in  pal&ng  from 
link  to  link  of  a  metal  chain. 

4.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  two  bodies  withiii 
tTie  fphere  of  each  other's  cohefion. 

5*  The  comprellion  of  all  bodies  by  coldj  their  expaii- 
fion  by  heat,  and  the  irreftftlble  force  of  this  expanfivc 
power.— Pricftley  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  fed,  ii. 

folutiOQ 
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folutioii  of  tht  phenomena  of  traniparent 
bodies. 

If  matter  bei  petietrabld,  it  approximates 
ytry  nearly  to  Dri  Clarke's  and  to  the  vulg»r 
hypothefis  of  immaterial  fubftance  ;  and  tKe 
advocates  for  this  do£trine  can  have  no  juft 
objedion  agaihft  the  faypothefis  which  main* 
tains  man  to  be  of  one  uniform  fubftance,  an4 
thought  the  refult  of  organization.  It  is  to 
be  prefumed  that  thefe.philofophers  will  not 
aflert  that  immaterial  fubftance^  as  fuch,  is 
neeeflarily  percipient^. 

.  IL  Matter  is  a  divisible  si^bstancb  ^ 
perception  is  an  indivisible  principle: 
therefore  it  cannot  be  a  property  of  matter^ 
To  this  objeAion  it  is  replied, 

I  •  That  of  the  nature  of  perception  vre  ate 
tbtally  ignorant.  The  mind  can  no  more 
comprehend  f  this  faculty  than  the  dye  can 
fee  itfeUL  And  it  would  be  as  rational  for  a 
man  ignorant  of  the  ftmdture  of  the  eye  to 
tnaintain  that  the  eye  was  an  indivifible  or« 

•  ♦  Price  and  Prieftley,  pige  2S8— 27}. 
.  t  Non  valet  tantum  animns  ut  feipfum  ipfe  Tideat; 
at,  ttt  oculus  fie  animus  fe  non  videri3>  alia  cemit.«-Cic* 
Tttfe.  Quxft.  lib*  i.  fc^.  sxTiiii 

?       '  2  gan, 
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gan,  as  that  perception  is  an  indivifible  prio-* 
ciple. 

£«  The  (implicity  of  Hit  faculty  cannot  be 
inferred  from  the  fimplicity  of  the  feeling  c€ 
perception.  A  white  colour,  the  flavour  of  a 
compound  medicine^  an  abftrad  idea,  and 
the  like,  are  judged  to  be  (imple  feelings,  but 
they  are  in  faft  produced  by  the  coalefcence 
of  many  fimple  fenfations  and  ideas. 

3.  The  principles  of  heat,  of  acidity,  o{  ve^ 
getation,  of  animal  life,  and  many  others,  are 
allowed  to  belong  to  matter ;  but  thcfe  prin- 
ciples have  as  great  pretenfions'  to  indivifi- 
bility  as  perception, 

4.  An  indivifible  principle  may  as  well 
exift  in  a  diviiible  fubftance,  as  a  divifible 
idea,  fuch  for  example  as  the  idea  of  a  yard, 
or  a  mile,  in  an  indivifible  fubftance^. 

5.  Many  immaterialifts  admit  the  exten* 
fion  and    locality  of   fpirit ;    the  difficulty 
therefore  preffes  equally  upon  thisL  hypothtfit  J 
as  upon  materialifm  • 

To  evade  this  concludon  by  maintaining 
that  fpirits,  *  though  extended,  are  indifcerp* 
tiblci  is  trifling,  it  h  not  reafoning.    The 

f  Hallet  oa  ScriptutCi  ?oK  i.  page  2x6-->2i9. 

fimplc, 
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fimple  queition  is.  Whether  ?n  inextended 
principle  can  be  a  propenj  of  an  extended 
fuhftance  ? 

III.  Matter  is  £ss£ifTiArLT  imeiIt^  mind 
ssSBNTiALtT  ACTIVE;  therefore  the  fub* 
fiances  are  eflentially  di£Ferenr, 

But  this  fad  is  denied  by  the  materialiftsi 
Inertia^  if  by  this  expreffion  be  meant  the  en<* 
tire  abfence  of  all  adive  power,  is  not  a  pro^ 
perty  of  mattef .  The  laws  of  communication 
of  motion  do  not  prove  it.  Andrew  Baxter^s  la^ 
boured  argument^  fo  fa^  as  it  is  felf •  confiftent^ 
anionnts  to  no  more  than  that  every  effe£k 
muft  have  an  adequate  Caufe,  All  we  know 
of  matter  is  adlive  powers  ;  and  all  improve* 
ments  in  philofophyt  and  particularly  in  che-» 
miftry,  tend  to  confirm  this  dodrine^  and  to 
extend  ear  knowledge  of  the  energies  of  in* 

m 

aaimate  nature*. 

IV.  It  Is  not  pretended  that  t7LtiMATfi 
ATOMS,  that  is,  that  the  fmalleft  particles 
into  which  matter  is  ever  adually  divided^ 

^  Baxter  on  the  Sdul,  tol.  L 
Franklin's  Works^  page  470* 
t'ricftley  on  Matter  and  Spirit^  page  if^ 
tVice  and  I^rieftlcf  ^  page  236. 

z  a  are 
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are  pofleiTed  of  percipibncy  ;  it  is  therefore 
incredible  that  any  combination,  organization, 
motion,  or  collifion  of  infenfible  atoms,  fhould 
produce  thought.  The  properties  t)f  the  whole 
are  no  more  than  the  aggregate  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  parts;  and  magnitude  and 
motion,  however  combined,  can  produce  no- 
thing but  magnitude  and  motion  flilL 

To  this  very  plaufible  objedion  fomc  have 
replied, 

1.  By  maintaining  that  all  atoms  poflefs  an 
imperfeA  confcioufnefs,  which  is  improved 
by  organization :  but  this  is  an  unfupported: 
hypothefis*. 

2.  Others  haye  ailerted  that  all  atoms  may* 
poflefs  the  fame  original  powers,  which  ia 
fome  circumftances  may  be  dormant,  in  others 
they  may  becoQie  fenfible.  ,  In  chemical  com** 
pounds  it  often  happens  that  the  refult  of  the^ 
procefs  is  a  tertium  quid^  the  properties  of 
which  are  ellentially  different  firom  thofe  of 
the  component  fubftances,  and  could  never 
have  been  predicted  from  them.  In  like 
manneri  the  latent  powers  of  perception  which 

each 
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tzth  particle  poffefies  may  by  organizatioa 
be  brought  into  aftion*. 

3,  The  difficulty  preiTes  equally  upon  the 
hypothefis  of  immaterialifm. 

•  The  fuppofed  immaterial  fubftance  either 
perceives  and  ads  in  a  date  of  feparation  ^rom 
the  body,  or  not. 

To  fay  that  it  can  perceive  and  a6t  in  a 
ftate  of  feparation  from  the  body,  is  a  gratui- 
tous hypothefis,  contradicted  by  all  the  phe^ 
noraena  of  human  nature,  and  unfupported 
by  a  fingle  fadt. 

But  if  feparate  confcioufnefs  be  denied  to 
the  immaterial  part  of  man,  it  is  as  incon- 
ceivable how  a  thinking  being  can  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  unconfcious  immaterial  fub- 
flance  with  unconfcious  matter,  or  of  an 
unthinking  foul  with   an  unthinking  body, 

*  Qa»  Do  not  appearancet  rather  farour  the  fuppofition 
of  difibrentkindsof  elementary  atoms,  fome  only  of  which 
poflefsthcpercipient  principle  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  many  feeds  .will  preferve  for 
years  their  vegetative  power;  but  this  pnhciple  does 
not  difcover  itfelf  except  in  certain  favourable  circum- 
fttoccs — Clarke  and  CpUins,  page  116.  Cooper'^  Tra^s, 
pa^c  a75--ra85, 

X  3  as 
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as  by  the  organizatipa  pf  impercipieat  pap? 
ticks. 

pENERAL  REMARKS. 

1.  This  controverfy  was  once  confidered 
as  of  great  importance,  the  immateriality  of 
the  foul  being  regarded  as  a  proof  of  its  na* 
tural  immortality ;  for  it  was  prefumed  that 
what  is  immaterial  muil  neceflarily  be  iacor-* 
fuptible. 

But,  admitting  the.  premifes,  the  cpncliifion 
will  not  follow.  What  proof  is  there  that 
immaterial  fubftances  are  neceffarily  indiflb- 
luble  and  immortal  ?  We  may  make  wha^ 
fuppofitions  we  pleafe ;  but  our  imaginations 
are  no  criteria  of  jreal  exigences.  Continu«r 
dnce  in  being  depends  upon  the  will  of  God^ 
who  may  either  perpetuate  a  material,  or  exr 
tinguiih  an  immaterial  fubftance.  Of  Ms  will 
in  this  inftapce  wis  can  only,  judge  from  na^ 
tural  appearances,  or  immediate  revelation* 

2.  How  far  materialifm  is  confiftent  with 
identity,  has  |>efen  already  cpnfidered.  Thougl^ 
the  whole  man  is  dedroyed  by  deaths  yet  the 
re-organ|zation  pf  the  fame  partitlea  will  cer 
produce  the  fame  individual  being  i  and  a 
jimiljur  re-organizadpa  even  of  difier^at  parr 

^  fide? 
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tkles  would  be  to  ail  pra£ticai  purpofes  a  rc^ 
produdion  of  the  fame  perfon.  For^  of  what 
confequence  is  it  to  what  mafs  of  atoms  a 
particular  organizatioti  id  applied,  and  the  cof^ 
refpoading  fyftem  of  feelings  annexed  ?  At 
any  rate  Dr.  Watts's  hvpotbefis  of  permanent 
ftamiim  would  preferve  the  individuality  of 
the  refurredion«man  as  pcrfeftly  as  the  hypo* 
thefis  of  immateriaiifrti  itfelf. 

9 

3.  The  denial  of  folidity  and  inertia  re- 
duces matter,  very  nearly,  to  the  commonly 
received'  notion  of  fpirit* ;  fo  that  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley*s  hypothefis  may  with  as  much  pro- 
.priety  be  called  fpiritualifm  as  materialifm. 
The  true  queflion  is,  Does  man  confift  of  one 
uniform  fubflance,  or  is  he  compounded  of 

♦'  Dr.  Price  fays,  page  85 :  "  Uppn  the  whole,  it  may, 
^  perhaps,  be  poflible  to  convince  me  that  there  is  no  fuch 
^  thing  as  matter }  and  Dr.  Prieftley  has  contributed  a 
''  little  td  it.  But  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  there  is  no 
**  fttch  thing  as  fpirit ;  meaning  by  fpirit,  fuch  a  thinking 
^  intelligent  nature  as  I  feel  myfelf  to  be/'  Upon  which 
Dr.  Prieftley  juftly  obfenres,  page  86>  that  Dr.  Price  and 
he  '*  are  very  nearly  agreed,  thodgh  in  words  they  difl^ 
**  fo  widely/'  Dr.  Prieftley's  matter  being  penetrable 
extenfion  without  folidity,  nearly  coincides  with  Dr. 
Priee's  fj^iriC^  or  immaterial  fubftancct 

Z  4  two 
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two  diftind  fubftances,  which,  for  aught  thaf 
appears,  have  no  common  property*  ? 

.  *  Ckirke^s  Letters  to  Doiw^j  and  Centrorerfj  witl^ 

Collins.  ' 

Doddridge's  Lofhires,  }e£i.  94 — 96. 
Prieftley's  Difquifittonsj  and  Correfpondence  wid; 

Price. 
Cooper'^  Tra£ls»  page  167,  &c.' 
W.  Beliham's  Eflays,  vol.  u  ch.  ii«  cflay  xii.  xiu« 
Baxter  on  the  Soul,  part  u 
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CHAPTER    XIL 


pONCBRNINO  THE  NATURAL  EVIDENCE 

OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 


SECTION  I. 

I 
1 

Jnconclujive  Arguments. 

» 

First.  The  foul  is  immaterial,  diftina 
from  the  body,  and  naturally  indifcerptible, 
incorruptible,  and  immortal. 

ANSWER. 

J.  The  exiftcnce  of  an  immaterial  foul  di- 
ftin£k  from  the  body  in  which  it  refides,  and 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  animate,  cannot  be 
proved,  and  muft  not  be  affumed  as  the 
foundation  of  fb  important  an  argument. 
The  evidence  for  and  againib  this  hypothefis 
has  been  difcufled  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

2.  That  a  human  font,  if  fuch  a  being 
fhould  be  fuppofed  to  exift,  is  capable  of 
perception  and  adivity  in  a  ftate  of  fepa- 
ration  from  the  body,  is  an  arbitrary  hypo- 
thefis. 
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thefis^  unfuppcrted  b7  a  fingle  fad^  aDd  ceo- 
trary  to  every  known  phenomenon  of  human 
nature.  It  18  indeed  fo  unphilofophical,  that 
the  fuppofition  is  abandoned  by  the  mofl:  ra- 
tional and  judicious  advocates  of  the  imma** 
terial  fyftem. 

.  3*  That  immateriality  neceflarily  implies 
indifcerptibility,  incorruptibility^  and  natural 
immortality^  is  an  aflertion  perfe^y  gra- 
tuitous ;  a  mere  argumentum  ad  ignorantiam. 
For  any  thing  that  appears  or  can  poffibly  be 
proved  to  the  contrary,  immaterial  fubftance 
may  be  as  liable,  or*  even  more  liable  to  in«« 
jury  and  dilTolution  than  matter  itfelf.  We 
may  fancy  what  we  pleafe,  but  vague  hy- 
pothefes  are  not  to  be  Sidmitted  as  ferious^ 
argument.  The  truth  is,  that  of  the  nature 
and  contexture  of  immaterial  fubftance  we 
know  abfolutely  nothing,  and  can  therefore 
have  no  right  either  to  affirm  or  deny  any 
thing  concerning  it. 

4*  If  the  exiftcncc  of  an  immaterial  princi- 
ple in  man  could  be  eflabliihed  by  proof,  no 
argument  could  be  drawn  from  this  fadT  in 
favjour  of  a  future  life«  Continued,  or  revived 
exiftence  depends  wholly  upon  the  pleafure  of 
God,  who  can  with   equal  cafe  extinguish  an 

immaterial 
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immaterial^  and  prefenre  or  renew  theexiftenct 
Mnd  powers  of  a  material,  being. 

Secondly.  The  natural  defire  of  life^ 
«nd  horror  at  the  thought  of  annihilation,  it 
intended  by  the  author  of  the  human  confti* 
tution  as  an  intimatipn  that  man  is  defigaed 
for  immortality. 

ANSWER. 

1.  The  defire  of  life,  though  very  general^ 
)e  not  an  inftindive  principle,  but  generated 
by  the  preponderance  of  pkafing  aflbciations^ 
which  lay  a  foundation  for  pleafing  hopes ; 
together  with  a  ftrong  apprehenfion,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  of  the  pains  of  diflblution« 
When  pain  preponderates  over  pleafure,  life 
ceafes  to  be  pleaGng,  and  exiftence  ceafes  to 
he  defirable.  As  to  what  fome  have  pre* 
tended,  that  exiftence  in  pain  is  preferaUc  to 
non-exiftence,  it  is  mere  ram,  and  has  no 
foundation  either  in  reafon  or  experience* 

2.  The  love  of  life,  however  genifrated,  and 
independent  Qn  M  connexion  with  futuraf 
exiftence.  Is  a  principle  of  great  importance^ 
and  particularly,  as  a  preventative  of  feicide 
upon  trivial  occalioni. 
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•  3.  The  defire  of  life,' however  univcrfal 
and  predominant,  no  more  proves  that  man 
will  be  immortal,  than  the  defire  of  health, 
eafe,  or  opulence,  proves  thai  he  will  be  rich, 
or  free  from  difeafe  and  pain. 

♦-'Thirdly.  Confcience  is  a  natural  and 
inftindive  principle,  implanted  in  the  breafb 
to  diredl  the  moral  condud  of  men,  and 
the  iandlions  of  her  dictates  are  the  re- 
wards and  punilhments  of  a^  future  life  j  o^ 
the  exigence  of  which,  it  forms  a  ftrong  pre*^* 
fumption. 

ANSWER. 

Confcience  is  not  inftindive.  It  is  the 
acquired  habit  of  refierring  our  adiops  tQ 
an  eftabliihed  rule,  and  of  applauding  or 
condemning  them  as  they,  agree  or  difagreQ 
with,  the  ftandard  afljiimed.  Confcience  de- 
pends  wholly  uppa  education,  both  as  to  thq 
ilandard  and  thje.  f^ndipn.  T^ie  well  in^ 
Iprcned  perfon  guid«9  his^  laoraLcondud  by  a 
%/oTf^l^  rule^  aiQ4*k  influenced  tp  the  pradice  • 
^.vinne  by*  vadaus  confider2|j(iotis  r^Iativo 
bo{^ii9  4^e  preXapj^gcHl  the  future  life.  But  a 
man  whofe  moral  educatjifin  I)a$  been  de&di^e 
^i"i    .^  and 
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and  erroneous,  forms  a  falle  judgment  of  the 
rule  of  right,  and  is  often  influenced  by 
public  opinion,  or  fomc  other  motive  fo- 
reign to   the    cxpedlation  of   a  future  ex- 

iftcnce. 

•    » 

Fourthly.  The  capacity  which  the 
human  mind  naturally  poflefTes  for  progref- 
fivc  and  endlefs  improvement,  is  a  farther 
prefumptioa  that  it  is  intended  for  endlefs 
exiftence. 

ANSWER, 

This  argument,  though  ofren  and  tri- 
umphantly infifted  upon  as  abfolutely  un- 
anfwerable,  is  contrary  to  palpable  fa6h.  So  far 
are  the  faculties  of  the  mind  from  improving 
with  age,  that  it  is  notorious  that  as  men  ad* 
vance  in  life,  and  as  the  vigour  of  the  body 
declines,  the  fenfes  become  more  obtufe,  the 
^pprehenfion  more  dull,  th^  imagination  lefs 
fervid,  the  memory  lefs  tenacious, and  the  judg- 
ment lefs  correal;  prejudices  became  more  fixed 
?ind  unalterable,  new  ideas  are  acquired  with 
greater  difficulty,  and  the  ftock  of  knowledge 
is  daily  diminiftiing.  Exceptions  to  thefe  fads 
are  very  uncom.mon.  And  the  juft  conclufion 
from  thefe  premifes  feems  to  be,  that  the  in*- 

telledlual 
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telle£tual  principle'  declines  and  decays  with 
the  body,  and  ultimately  dies  with  it,  with«* 
out  any  hope  of  renovation  but  what  arifes 
from  the  Chriftian  dodrine  of  a  refurredlioa 
of  the  dead. 

'Fifthly.  The  juftice  of  God  requires 
that  there  fhould  be  a  future  ftate  of  exiftencc 
in  which  the  charafters  of  moral  agents  Ihall 
be  publicly  difcriminated,  and  all  fhall  be 
openly  rewarded  or  punifhed,  in  exaS  propor- 
tion  to  the  real  merit  or  demerit  of  their  re- 
fpedive  charafters. 

ANSWER* 

1.  The  juftice  of  God  requires  that  he 
^ould  do  no  injury  to  his  creatures,  that  he 
ihould  invade  no  right,  and  deprive  them  q£ 
no  bleiTmg  to  which  they  have  a  juil  claim, 
and  that  mifery  ihould  not  preponderate  over 
happinefs  through  the  whole  extent  of  indi«» 
"vidual  exiilence,  fo  that  being  fhould  upon  the 
whole  be  a  curfe  to  any  of  his  creatures.  Be^ 
yond  this,  no  percipient  being  can  have  any 
claim  upon  the  juftice  of  his  maker. 

2.  It  cannot  be  proved  to  be  an  a6l  of  in* 
juftice,  that  a  being  ihould  be  brought  into 
exifteace  to  anfwer  fome  importaat  and  be* 

neficiat 
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neficial  purpofe  under  the  divine  government 
and  that  after  pdiing  through  a  variety  of 
fcenes  diverfified  with  pleafure  and  pain,  but 
in  which  happinefs  predominates  upon  the 
whole^  when  the  end  for  which  he  was  cre« 
ated  is  accomplifhed|  he  (hould  ceafe  to 
exifL 

3.  Virtue  is  the  condu<5l  which  leads  to 
the  greateft  ultimate  happinefs;  vice,  that 
which  leads  to  mifery.  And  in  the  prefenC 
ftate  the  preponderance  of  happinefs  is,  gene- 
Tally  rpeaking,  very  confiderabiy  on  the  fide 
of  virtue;,  a  happinefs  arifing  from  the  >coq- 
fcioufnefs  of  ^  moral  worth ,  from  peace  of 
mind,  from  general  efteem,  from  pleafing 
refiedions,  and  joyful  expedations*  And 
the  tendency  of  virtue  to  happinefs  is  far 
greater  than  a  fuperficial  obferv^  would  ima- 
gine. Alfo,  the  tendencies  of  vice  to  produce 
mifery  are  very  ftrong ;  and  that  difordered 
((ate  of  mind  which  either  conflitutes  vice 
or  is  produced  by  it,  is  a  date  of  unea- 
finefs,  and  often,  even  of  torment,  which  no 
external  profperity  can  alleviate,  or  compen- 
(ate.  So  that,  generally  fpeaking,  every  pur* 
pofe  of  fttbftantial  juftice  is  anfwere4  inde- 
pendent of  a  ftiture  ftate. 

4.  Though 
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ft  4.  Though  the  exadlcorrefpondence  of  tbe' 
final  Aate  of  moral  agcnta  with  their  real 
charader  under  the  government  of  God^  ap^ 
proves  itfelf  to  the  underftatiding  as  a  beau- 
tiful and  defirable  arrangement;  yet,  inde* 
pendent  of  revelation,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
prove,  that  fuch  an  arrangement  was  either 
ncceflary,  or  expedient.  Nor  can  it  be  proved 
to  be  impoflible  that  the  ends  of  the  divine 
government  may  be  beft  anfwered,  by  treating 
all  in  fuch  a  manner  that  none  may  have 
reafon  to  complain,  and  that  fome  might  have! 
a  greater  fhare  of  happinefs  than  could  rcd^ 
fonably  have  been  expe^ed  to  have  fallen  16 

■ 

their  lot. 

5.  Much  lefs  can  it  be  proved,  that  jufticfc 
requires  that  the  exadi  adjuftment  of  good 
and  evil,  to  the  moral  charadlcrs  of  men^ 
Ihould  be  made  apparent  to  every  individual. 
This  indeed  would  be  fcarcely  prafticabl.e^ 
unlefs  every  creature  were  omnifcient^  And 
what  obligation  can  the  Supreme  Being  be' 
under  to  give  an  account  of  his  government  tof 
all  his  creatures  ?  It  is  amply  fufiicient  if  every 
percipient  and  intelligent  being  has  reafon  to 
be  fatisfied  that  he  is  himfelf  not  treated  with 
injuftice.     If  it   be  urged  that  the  public 

triumph 
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■ 

iiriiiibph  df  virtue,  in  the  ultimate  equal  dtf- 
tribution  of  puniflimenti  and  rewards,  would 
be  a  powerful  et^pouragement  to  the  pra£Hce 
6f  it ;  it  may  be  anfwerfed,  that  if  the  prac- 
tiee  of  virtufe  be  fufficiently  {enforced  by  the 
difeipUne  to  which  bioral  agents  are  fubjeded 
iti  the  ptefent  lifti,  what  neteffity  is  there  fotr 
further  fandions  or  tnore  powerful  motives  ? 

6.  It  muft  however  be  admitted^  that  the 
moral  ftate  of  the  world  is  tipbn  the  whole 
fiivourable  to  the  expedlation  of  d  fhture  life^ 
aa  will  hereafter  be  explained; 

Sixthly.  It  has  bebn  argued^  that  it  iii 
more  probabli^  that  we  fhall  live  hereafter,  than 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  that  we  ihould 
live  at  all^. 

ANSWER* 

Though  the  caufes  which  neceifarily  led  to 
the  production  of  the  being  which  now  ac- 
tually e;icifts,  were  themfelves  in  exiftence  a 
hundred  years  ago,  yet  their  operation  being 
unknown  they  could  excite  no  expectation. 
And  by  parity  of  reafon,  whatever  certainty 
thei:e  may  be  of  a  future  exiftence ;  yet,  if  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  grounds  of  that  certainty, 

*  Faine's  Age  of  Reafon. 

2  A  they 
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they  can  excite  no  rational  expedation  of  a 
life  to  come. 

Fin  ALLY)  Few  perfons  will  be  difpofed  to 
maintain,  that  on  the  hypothefis  of  atheifm  the 
appearances  of  thin^  lay  any  jiift  foundation 
for  the  expedadon  of  a  future  date  of  ex- 
iftence.  Nor  can  the  arguments  for  the  foul's 
immortality  in  the  Phasdo  of  Plato>  that  con- 
traries produce  each  other,  and  that  all  know^* 
ledge  is  merely  the  reminifcence  of  a  pre-ex- 
iftent  date,  be  now  thought  to  prove  any 
thing  more,  than  the  deplorable  ignorance  and 
perplexity  of  the  ftrongeft  minds  when  defti- 
tute  of  the  light  of  divine  revelation. 


SECTION  II. 


Probable  Arguments  for  a  future  Life. 
General  Remarh. 

ASSURED  as  we  are  by  divine  revelatioa 
of  the  future  exiftence  of  man,  it  is  no  lefe 
certain  that  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  muft 
be  fo  conftituted,  as  to  have  a  bearing  towards 
it,  and  an  intimate  infeparable .  connexion 
With  it :  fo  that,  to  a  being  who  could  com- 
prehend 
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pichend  tbe  whole  of  the  diTlne  plan,  the 
i*eftoration  of  the  human  race  to  life  and 
knmortality  woilld  appedr  to  be  ah  iiidifpen* 
fable  part  of  the  general  fyftem,  aiid  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  natxiral  and  moril  world 
would  be  feen  to  point  towards  it,  Md  to 
harmonize  with  it.  It  is  alio  ireafdnable  to 
ekped  that  fome  of  thofe  phenoihena,  which 
have  an  afpeiS:  towards  a  future  life,  ^nd  whicH 
admit  of  the  ihoft  fatisfa£tory  folution  upon 
that  hypothefis^  would  occur  to  the  notice  of 
an  upright  and  inquifitive  mind  \  and  that  fuch 
phenomena  wbtkld  ajppelr  more  numerous,  and 
that  the  evidence  would  rife,  in  proportion  to 
the  improvements  that  ate  made  in  phyfical 
and  moral  fcience.  But  whether  thtt  evi« 
dence  would  ever  become  fo  deal*  and  di- 
ftinfi,  as  to  countervail  the  bbje£tions  arif* 
ing  from  the  contrary  phenomena^  to  pre-* 
dude  all  anxious  -  fufpicions,  and  to  afford 
complete  fatisfa£tion  to  a  ferious  and  can- 
did inquirer^  wiU  admit  of  very  confiderable 
doubt 

The  principal  phenomena  which  couh* 
tcnance  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life^  by 
admitting  of  the  heft,  and  perhaps  the  only 

a  A  a  folution 
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iblutioa  upoa  that  hypotfaefis,  are  the  follow^ 

wgv 

I  •  The  capacity  which,  fo  far  as  appel&rs^ 

ia  peculiar  to  man,  of  forming  expe^tions 

of  a  ftate  of  exiftence  after  death,  of  being 

lliroDgly  imprelTed  by  chefe  expe&ations,  of 

deTiring  or  fearing  a  future  life,  and  of  regu« 

lating;  his  condud  by  an  habitual  regard  to 

it.    Why  is  man  allowed  this  painful  pre« 

eminence,  if,  like  the  brute,  he  is  only  the 

creature  of  an  hour  ? 

2.  The  moral  conftitution  of  human  na« 

mre  is  beil.  explained  upon  the  fuppofition  of 

a  future  life*    Men  are  placed  in  circum- 

fiances  which  necefiarily  generate  the  bene*: 

volent  afie&ions,  and  that  in  a  degree  which 

often  induces  them  to  make  the  greateft  facri«; 

fices  to  the  good  of  others,  without  a  pro* 

fpe^t  or  even  a  poffibility,  of  adequate  r^ 

compenfe  if  there  be  no  future  life.     This 

cpnftitution  of  things  i%  indeed  produdive  of 

great  benefit  to  the  fyftem,  0ven  if  there  i 

fhpuld^be  no  (late  of  exiftence  after  the  prefent; ; 

but  every  difficulty  vaniihes  if  a  future  life  be 

admitted,  in  which  all  generpusx  iacrifices  to 

the  public  good  will  be  fuitably  and  amply 

recompenfed 

6 
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Tecompenfed  to  tht  individual  kimfelf*  This 
is  the  ooiy  fuppofitiOQ  which  eAablifhes  m:o>- 
ral)  fMigation  upon  a  firm  and  foitd  bafis, 
which  cemplctelj  reconciles  generofitj  aod 
wifdom,  beneToledce  and  felf-iove,  and 
which  nialces  human  nature  confiftent  with 
icfel^ 

3.  The  appearances  of  a  moral  ^vem- 
ment  over  the  world ;  the  tendencies  of  tWngs 
to  the  encoupagement  and  reward  of  virtue, 
and  to  the  difcountenance  and  punifliment  of 
vice;  the  exiftence  of  confcience,  not  indeed 
as  an  inftin&ive  and  infallible  principle^  but 
as  a  c^aeky  in  man  to  refer  his  a&ions 
to  a  moral  rute^  and  to  a  fkture  retnbuticmy 
asid  of  depivkig  esqttiiite  pleafure  or  pain 
irotn  t^  decifiena  o^  this  interior  tribuMt« 
Thefis  fkHif  confidered  ki  (Kmnexion  with 
like  many  exceptions  to  the  general  rule; 
the  inftan^es  ki  which  vko  ia  apparettdy 
triufppliaiit,  and  vkrtue  deprefled  an4  ahan^ 
dolled}  0ie  want  of  a  public  retribution 
^sadl^  correfpooding  with  men^s  moral 
character;  the  ci^es  of  martyrs  and  others 
who  are  Aifl^^rera  in  the  caufe  of  truth  and 
virtue  without  a  peflibility  of  eompenfation^ 
an4  the  ]Mkt^  naturaHj  tend  to  excite  the  ex«- 

9  A  3  pe^tioQ 
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pcftation  of  a  future  life  in  the  minds  of  fon 
nous  inquirers  who  have  formed  juft,  howf- 
eY6r  inadequate,  conceptions  of  the  moral  cha- 
rader  of  God.  And  if  thefe  fads  do  not 
prove  that  the  creatures  of  God  have  any  de- 
mands upon  his  jufticei  they  are  at  leaft  o£ 
fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  with  great  difficulty 
;iccounted  for,  if  the  dodrine  of  a  future  life 
is  denied :  but  to  admit  of  a  very  eafy  fo- 
lution,  if  the  prefent  be  regarded  as  a  ftate  of 
of  probation  preparatory  to  ^  future  ir^comr 
penfe, 

4«  The  pains  of  death,  which,  though  pror 
hably  not  equal  to  the  apprehenfions  generally 
entertained  cpn^nuAg  them,  are  nevertheleft 
in  many  inftances  very  acute  ^nd  fevere,  are 
moft  eafily  accounted  for  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  a  future  l^Cr  |f  ^iftence  muft  tennifiate 
with  lif?,  why  ihould  i(  terminate  in  pain  ? 
AH  other  evils,  4$  far  as  we  can  judge,  have 
their  proper  ufe ;  they  are  cautionary  or  re- 
medial ;  they  fubfide  into  pleafure,  pr  they 
are  intrpdudory  to  it :  at  leaft  they  are  in- 
tended to  prevent  greater  evils«  Why  ihould 
the  pa^ps  of  dying,  the  moft  formidable  of  all, 
be  a^  exception  to  the  general  rule  \  Admit 
the  dodrine  of  9  future  exiftence,  and  the 

pain$ 
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pains  of. death  may  have  their  proper  ufc 
equally  with  thofe  of  life ;  and  under  the  di- 
vine government  the  wife  and  benevolent  law 
may  prevail  univerfally,  that  no  evil  (hall  exift 
which  is  not  prod  active  of  preponderant  good*. 
5.  The  wonderful  provifion  made  for  the 
difcipline  of  the  mind,  and  for  training  man- 
kind to  knowledge^  virtue  and  happinefs ;  the 
wifdbm  and  benevolence  of  the  defign ;  the 
imperfeA  manner  in  which  it  is  accompliflied 
in  the  prefent  Hate,  confidered  in  connexion 
with  the  knowledge  and  power  of  God,  ve 
appearances  favourable  to  the*  expedatioh 
that  this  important  procefs  fliall  be  refumed 
in  fome  future  ftate  of  ^exiftence,  and  that 
the  glorious  fcheme  (hall  be  completed  in 
the  perfedt  virtue  and  felicity,  of  every  indi- 
yidual .   That  this  is  pofCble/  few  will  difpute; 

and 

*  Dr.  Hartley  hjs,  ^  It  is  hardly  reconcUeable  to  the 
I^eanty  and  harmony  of  the  viGble  worlds  to  the  general  pre- 
pollency  of  pleafure  over  pain>  andfubferviencyof  pain  to 
pleafure,  and  it  would  be  very  flilTonanc  to  the  other  events 
of  life,  that  death  fhould  be  the  laft,  that  the  foene  Ihould 
Com^lude  with  fu£Fering/'    Hartley,  vol.  ii.  p.  386, 8vo. 

If  any  fliould  objed  that  this  argument  would  prove 
(he  future  cziften^e  of  brutes^  it  may  be  replied,  that  with 

a  A  4  their 
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and  that  fuch  (hould  be  the  l^appy  fefu^  pf  th^ 
divine  plan,  is  iponfonant  with  the  |)^ft  cpq- 
ceptions  we  can  form  of  infinite  vrifdo;^  ftf\4 
goqdnefft. 

This  argument  does  npt  neceiT^rily  aflUmi: 
the  exiilence  of  an  imm^aterial  foul|  natu^Uy 
capable  of  prpgrefOve  and  perp^tyal  im^^xovfr 
Tnent^  or  even  of  perception  an^  ^^^oti  \n6^ 
pendent  on  th?  body.  Byt  i^  Tcply'tp  th^ 
pleafipg  fpeculation  it  may  perhaps  reafonabl J 
be  afked,  Whether  we  haye  fufficicDt  proc^ 
of  the  perpetual  improyeablenef^  of  f  he  ind^^ 
yidual  I  and  whether  appearances  wi^  wa^r 
rant  any  further  expf  dation^  tlxfin  tl^t  pf  t^Le 
gradual  improyement,  ^d  ultimate  p$rfe^iof^ 
of  the  fpecies  ? 

6.  The  general  expiC^atioip  of  a  future  ex- 
igence wliic^  has  prevailed  in  the  woirld,  ^ 
iavoprable  to  the  truth  of  the  do6lrine.  This 
belief  was  not  the  refult  of  argument,  for,  phi- 

their  deftmy  we  have  no  concern ;  and  that  man  is  ca* 
pable  gf  anticipating  the  pangs  of  diflbltttion  with  anxiety 
and  tertor,  which  the  brute  is  .not.  It  is  the  hope  of  a 
iuture  life  alone  which  can  '^deliver  thofe.  who  would 
«f  otherwife  through  the  fear  of  death,  be  all  tfieir  life- 
^*  time  fubjc£k  to  bondage.*' 

X  lofophers 


loTopli^s  whp  refUbne4  ovoft  upon  tba  fi^j«<| 
yrere  leaft  AQcli^ed  tp  »dmit  tb^  c^cIhTkki*  i 
jind  tl](o  cpmnipa  people  ^ho  fpec^li^^  t|if 
leaft  were  (he  ^rmei^  belieTers  in  the  dodanwf, 
)t  ^rp  ^ppe^rs  that  the  moft  rational  ea:pe^)»b 
tioQs  of  a  future  life  were  thofe  of  the  c^rlieQ: 
agesf  •  Hence  it  feems  probable  that  the 
prevalence  of  this  ezpe6iation  muft  have  bedi 
(he  9pnfequeqce  of  a  reveladon  communicated 
to  tha  Qrft  miGcikws  pf  maaUnd^  and    hj 

*  Qk^xc^  fpcalcing  of  tbP  h;pothcfe$  of  the  phUofgyl^m 
foficprnipg  ti\c  nature  and  future  exifUnceof  the  foulaf?j% 
Harum  fententi^rum  quae  v^ra  fit  Deus  aliquis  vidcriu 
quae  Tcrtfimilfima  magna  quaeftio  eft-^^Tufc*  QuxIL  1.  L 

One  of  tl^  interlocutoft^  fpeaking  of  cbe  argwneat  cf 
l^hp^  vfbi^h  be  hj^  oftwi  r^^,  fayit  Vf^Mfi  q^v^oip 
dum  lego  afl(bntior^  "Cm^  pofv»i  lilmiin  ct  oi^cunxipfe  de 
immortalitate  animorum  cocpi  cogitare^  aflenfioomiiuilla 
j!Iabztur.-«'Ibid. 

Caterr sp  veniunt  contradicentiam  non  folum  Epkureo^ 
Qun^  fipd  »efcio  quon^odo  do£lU&mus  quiique  contnuiit. 
i.  c.  i^(^t^lj,rs^lB--mtbi4.  iiit  31. 

f  Att£V>^^>  9^!^  ^  A^f^  fcntes^^am  qutm  vis  oWr 
zien  Hti  optinyjs  ppflAmuai-^^t  prioouoi  qi^idem  omni^antir- 
quitatey  qux  quo  propius  aberatabortuetdiTinaprogenie, 
hoc  melius  fbrtafle  qu»  era,i;it  tm  ^d^nth^jU-^Jh^.  kSL 

them 
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them  tranfmittcd  to  their  poflerity,  who  have 
preferyed  it  by  tradition  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  have  fondly  cherilhed  it  aa 
coinciding  with  the  prevailing  earned  defire  of 
continued  exigence,  and  the  almoft  univerfal 
dread  of  annihilation* 


REMARKS. 

I .  This  argument  aflumes  as  a  principle, 
what  is  neverthelefs  contradictory  to  univerfal 
experience,  that  juft  conceptions  of  the  attri- 
butes, charader  and  government  of  God  might 
have  been  attained  without  the  afliilance  of  re-< 
velation ;  whereas  we  certainly  know  that  the 
mofl  fagacious  and  enlightened  of  the  heathen 
philofophers  fell  into  the  moil  deplorabb  er- 
rors upon  this  fubjed):,  or  remained  in  a  ft^te 
of  the  moil  diftreffing  ignorance  and  uncer- 
Uunty*. 

2«  The  whole  of  this  argument  would  be 
oppofed,  and,  in  the  eftimation  of  a  ferioua 
and  inquilitive  mind,  would  probably  be 
overruled,  by  the  palpable  fad,  that  when  the 

*  Qkcro  de  Natara  Deorum. 

'  Leland  on  Neceliity  of  Divine  Reyelation,  part  u 

mai^ 
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man  dies,  his  whole  fubftance  is  diilblved  aad 
diiCpated ;  aod  that  there  is  on  the  one  hand, 
no  rational  eiddence  of  the  permanent  exifi^ 
eace  of  a  principle  capable  of  perception  and 
a^on  in  a  ftate  of  reparation  from  the  body ; 
nor,  on  the  other,  any  fad  or  analogy  to 
lead  to  the  conelufion,  that  the  being  who 
is  thus  redticed  to  his  original  duft,  might 
ever  in  fome  future  period  of  duration  be 
recalled  to  life.  All  analogies  which  have  tieen 
produced  in  favour  of  a  refurredion  from  the 
grave,  fuch,  for  example,  as  the  revival  of 
vegetables  in  the  fpring,  the  growth  of  a 
,  plant  from  feed,  the  transformation  of  a  ca- 
terpillar into  a  butterfly  after  having  pafled 
through  the  intermediate .  ftate  of  a  chry* 
fdis,  aiid  the  like,  are  deficient  in  a  moft 
effential  circumftance»  namely,  the  extihd:ion 
of  life.  In  no  cafe  vfhatever  has  a  revival 
taken  place  after  the  principle  of  life  has  be- 
come extin£l:,  and  the  procefs  of  putrefadion 
|iaa  begun. 

3.  It  appears  in  fad,  that  the  heathen  phi- 
lofophers,  who  profeflled  to  believe  in  the  doc^ 
trine  of  a  future  life,  were  fo  far  from  build- 
ing their  expedations  upon  a  refurre6>ion 
prom  the  grave  that,  when  this  dodrine  was 

made 
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made  known  to  them,  they  treated  it  with  tho 
^oft  indecent  levity  and  ridicule*.  And  the 
great  mafs  of  modem  unbelicTers,  who  fee 
the  fallacy  of  the  immaterial  hypothefis,  and 
It*  irreconcileablenefs  with  the  mod  oUvioua 
phenomena  of  human  nature,  reiign  the  gk>* 
rious  expectation  of  a  future  life,  and  have  no 
profpeA  before' them  butjhat  of  a  darkun^ 
fathomable  gulf,  into  which  they  mud  fiiortly 
be  precipitated,  without  hope  of  ever  emerg«p 
iDg  again  to  life,  a^ion,  and  enjoymentf  • 

4.  The  grand  conclufion  from  all  the  pref 
ceding  &£U  and  reafonings  is.  the  in  units 

VAI«U«  QF  THE    CHRISTIAN    K£VS<,ATION^ 

of  the  divine  origin  of  which  they  conftitute 
a  ftrong  prefumpti ve  argument. 

The  chriftian  reHgion  teachea  w)th  aitfho- 
rity  the  dodrine  of  a  future  li£e ;  it  placet 
this  doctrine' upon  its  proper  ground,  a  refur*^ 
redion  from  the  grave ;  it  provea  the  trutib 
of  it  by  the  miracles  of  thofq  who  were  com^ 
piifHoned  to  pubUfli  it  to  the  world  ;  and  it 
cxhib^s  an  eumpk  and  a  pledge  of  the  final 

*  Cclfus  fpe«ik$  of  th(^  dod^rine  of  the  r^qnedtpn  at 
fitter  for  worms  than  men.— Origen*  cont.  Celfum,  lib.  ▼• 
^age'240. 

f  Leiaad  on  Neceffity^of  Revdation^  part  iii. 

refurre£tio;^ 


CONCLUSION. 
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refurre£Hon  of  all  mankind  in  the  perfon  of 
Jefus  of  Nazareth,  the  great  messenger  of 
TROTH,  and  the  founder  of  the  chris* 

TIAN  faith*. 

*  Clarke  at  Boyle's  Leflures,  page  269,  270- 
Religion  of  Nature^  page  208 — 21 1. 
Howe's  Vanitj  of  Man,  &c.  Opp.  vol.  i.  p.  640—650* 
Hallet  on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  page  236—289.  vol.  ii. 

page  259—263. 
Fofter's  Sermons,  voL  ii.  numb.  3. 
Hartley  on  Man,  toL  ii.  page  382— *39l. 
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SECTION  i.       , 

De/imtions  of  Firfue  and   Vice. — DifitnBion 
'between  Natural  and  Moral  Qualities. 

* 

1  HE  only  valuable  end  of  ^ftcnce  is  fi[  Ar« 

This  h  plains  for  nopcrfon,  if  he  had  it 
in  his  option^  would  accept  of  exiftence  l>uc 
upon  condition  of  a  preponderance  of  hap-* 
pinefs^  Who,  for  cJtaihple,  would  defitfe,  or^ 
if  he  could  avoid  it,  would  fubmit,  to  exift  itt 
a  future  ftate,  if  he  had  not  re^on  to  exped 
that  it  would  be  a  (late  of  pr^onderant  fe- 
licity t 

Alfo,  When  exiftence  cealet  to  be  happy^ 
k  foon  chafes  to  be  defirable. 

2  $  Put 
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.  Put  the  cafe,  that  exiftence  in  mlfery  (hould 
be  offered  to  any  being,  as  a  neceffary  means 
of  good  to  others. 

No  one  would  accept  of  the  propofal,  who 
did  not  exped  that  the  delightful  confciouf- 
nefs  of  his' generous  feeling,  would  counter- 
balance the  mifery  to  which  he  expofed  him- 
felf. 

But  this  is  contrary  to  the  hypothefis, 
which  aflumcs  the  fuppofition  of  unalleviated 
mifery. 

The  cafe  fuppofed.is  an  extreme  one ;  but 
by  the  law  of  aflbciation  preponderant  mifery 
ultimately  refolves  itfelf  into  an  excefs  of 
clear,  unalleviated  mifery.  Sothat  all  fuppo- 
fitions  ultimately  terminate  jn  pure  mifery  or 
bappinefs,  which  therefore  are  the  only  cafes 
which  need  to  be  confidered.  And  whatever 
fome  may  have  imagined,  or  how  incorredly 
foever  they  may  have  exprefled  themfelves 
upon  the  fubjed,  no  axiom  can  be  more  in* 
dubitable  than  this,  that  exiftence  in  pure  un- 
alleviated mifery  cannot  be  the  obje<Sl  of  ra* 
tional  choice. 

Virtue,  ia  propriety  of  language,  is  ap- 
plied only  to  voluntary  qualities,  viz^  ad  ion,, 
:  affedtioe. 
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ftfledion^  habit,  ^nd  chara<3:er,  and  expreflts 
what  is  excellent  and  worthy  of  choice* 
,  Vice,  in  propriety  of  language,  is  applicable 
to  the  fame  qualities,  and  exprefles  fomething 
which  renders  them  ineligible,  and  worthy  of 
being  avoided. . 

Actions  are  volitions  carried  intoeffet9:. 

Affections  and  habits  are  tendencies 
to  aftion,  either  natural  or  acquired; 

Character  is  the  fum  total  of  affedions 
and  habits. 

Virtue  is  the  tendency  op  an  ac*- 

TION,  affection,  HABIT,  OR  CHARAC* 
TER,  TO    THfi    ULTIMATE    HAPPINESS    OF 

THE  AGENT. 

For,  happinefs  being  the  only  confideratioti 
which  renders  exiftence  valuable,  the  tend- 
cncy  to  it  is  the  only  quality  which  renders 
any  difpofition  or  a^lioti  eligible* 

Vice  is  the  reverse  6f  viRTtJE;  it 

f 

IS  the  te:ndency  op  action,  affec- 
tion, HABtT,  OR  CHARACTER,  TO  FRO* 
DUCE  ULTIMATE  MISERY,  OR  TO  BIMI* 
InISH  ULTIMATE  HAPPINESS. 

An  adion,  or  afFedion,  accompanied  with 
the  moft  exquiiite  prefent  gratification,  may    v 
neverthclefs  be  vicious,  and  tbat^  eTen  in  a 

2r  B  2  high 
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high  degree,  as  it  may  tend  ultimately  to.di- 
minifh  happitiefs  or  to  produce  mifery. 
'^  Convcrfely,  adions  and  afFedions,  the  per- 
formance or  exercife  of  which  may  be  ac- 
eompanied  with  great  prefent  pain,  may  nc- 
verthelefs  be  highly  virtuous,  as  they  may  uU 
timately  be  produdive  of  the  greatcft  happi- 
nefs. 

Natural  qualities^  fuch  as  beauty,  healthy 
deformity,  ficknefs,  and  the  like,  though  pro* 
dudive  of  pleafure  or  pain,  are  neither  vir- 
tuous nor  vicious,  becaufe  they  are  involun- 
tary. 

^  SECTION  11. 

( 

ObjeSiions  anfwered. 

OBJECTION   I. 

'  ACCORDING  to  thU  definition  of  virtue, 

4 

injuftice,  malice,  treachery,  and  the  like, 
would  be  virtues,  if  their  tendency  in  any 
givea  inftance  was  to  produce  the  happinefs 
of  the  agent ;  and  jullice,  faithfulnefs,  picty^ 
and  benevolence,  would  be  vices,  if  they  could 
be  proved  in  any  cafe  to  diminiOi  the  happi- 
Aefs  of  the  ag^ent.    So  that  the  moral  value 

of 
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of  aa  action  depends  not  upoa  its  xxdtvucc^  bujt 
its  tendeucy^, 

ANSWER. 

Agreed.  If  abfurd  principles  are  true,  abr 
furd  cooclufions  will  follow.  Injuftice,  nxar 
lignity,  and  the  like,  never  can,  in  the  prefe;nt 
conftitution  of  things,  tend  to  happinefs.  It ' 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  alleged,  th^ 
if  pain  fliould  ever  beconQe  pleafure  it  woul^ 
ceafe  to  be  an  evil. 

OBJECTION    II, 

This  definition  of  virtue  will  not  apply  to 
the  moral  re<3:itude  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

ANSWER,   . 

We  neccflarily  conceive  of  God  by  analogy 

♦  Dr.  Price  objcfls,  (Review  of  Mor,  p.  183),  "  Any 
^  the  moft  pernicious  and  horrible  cfie^s  will  become 
•*juft,  and  fit  to  be  produced  by  auy  brings  if  but  the 
<^  minuteft  degree  of  clear  advantage  or  pleafure  maj 
^*.rcfult  to  him  from  them.'* 

Cooper  replies  (Tracis,^  p.  103)  ;  ^'  Granted.  But  let 
*'  God  look  to  that.  A  future  (late  of  retribution  l\as 
^^  been  afcertained  for  the  very  purpofe  of  obviating  this^ 
**  objeAion :  and  it  ja  fufHciently  obviated/*  The  cx^ 
preflion  is  har{h,  and  hardly  conGftent  with  the  reve- 
rence due  to  the  Supreme  Being }  but  tl\Q  vntaning  is 
^ud^  and  the  rejply  fatisfadory. 

3ft  3  ta 
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to  the  faculties  and  feelings  of  the  human 
jnind.  It  is  happinefs  alone  which  gives 
value  to  exigence,  in  an  infinite  as  well  as  a 
finite  being.  Nor  i&  it  derogatory  from  the 
excellence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  maintain 
that  his  felicity  is  the  refult  of  the  uncon- 
trouled  exercife  of  infinite  benevolence  ;  and 
that  the  redlitude  of  his  chara<3:er  and  con- 
dudl  confiifts  in  its  undeviating  tendeijcy  to 
^his  mod  important  end. 

OBJECTION    III. 

This  definition  leaves  ic  doubtful  ia  fome 
cafes,  whether  an  adtion  be  virtuous  or  vicious, 
as  the  ultimate  tendency  of  an  action  cannot 
always  be  afc^rcained. 

ANSWER. 

The  difficulty  is  real;  but,  it  is  no  greater 
upon  this,  than  upon  any  other  definition  of 
virtue*.' 

*  For  example,  if  it  be  required  to  afcertain  whether 
truth  is  to  be  invariably  obferved.  This  is  a  pra£lical 
difficulty,  and  remains  precifely  the  famCi  whether  virtue 
be  defined  as  a  tendency  to  individual  happinefs,  or  to  the 
genqral  good,  or  as  the  congruity  of  an  adion  to  the  re« 
lations  and  charader  of  the  agents 


OBJECTION 
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OBJECTIOX   IV. 

This  definition  derogates  from  the  dignity, 
of  virtue,  and  reprefents  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
calculation.. 

'     ANSWER. 

The  queftion  is  not  concerning  the  dignity, 
but  the  eflence  of  virtue ;  and  this  plainly, 
confifts  in  its  tendency  to  happinefs,  the  only 
valuable  end  of  intelledual  exiflence. 


SECTION  III. 

Theory,  of  the  dijinterejled  Affe&ions. — Rfcon* 

cileablenefs   of  Benevolence   with    Self  hi* 
terejl: 

OBJECTION    V. 

THIS  definitio^i  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
^ifinterefted  love  of  virtue,  and  the  pradice  of 
it  for  its  own  fake,  which  is  neverthelefs  the 
higheft  Hate  of  moral  excellence. 

ANSWER. 

For  the  folution  of  this  difficulty  it  will  be 
proper  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  hiftory 
of  thofe  afledlions  which  are  cajled  diiiater- 
cfted. 

2  B  4  Actions 
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Aftions  origiaally  plcafurablc,  or  indiffer- 
ent^ or  even  in  a  confiderable  degree  painfull, 
are  performed  at  firft  from  an  interefted  mo- 
tive ;  that  is,  v?ith  a  view  to  gratification,  or 
lidvantage. 

A^^ions  repeated  a  fufficient  number  of 
times  s^Rerate  a.ff<^dions,  or  tendencies  to 
perfornx  ^e  adion  independent  of  the  advan-* 
tage  to  be  derived^  from  it. 

The  fame  caufes  continuing  t<\  operate,  the 
affection  will  gradurtlly  attain  fuch  a  degree 
^f  vigour^  as  tcx  be  of  i^felf  fufficient  to  pro-, 
dupe  the  adion,  without  apy  a,ttention  what- 
ever to  the  intcrcftcd  mptive. 

The  a^ffedion  in  this  {late  is  called  difin- 

■  .  ■  •  •        • 

terefted  j  and  the  effencc  of  a  difin  e  efted  af. 
fcdion  is,  that  its  only  objed  is  it$  own  gra- 
^ficatjion. 

Henc^  it  fpUows,  that  difintereftednefs  re- 
fpeds  the  degree^  not  t;he  tendency y  of  theaffcc- 
tion,  and  that  it  is  ^cj^ually  applicable  to  affec- 
tion^  of  good^  or  bad  tendency,  that  is,  either 
virtuous  or  vicious*  Thus  avarice  as  well  a& 
hemvolence  may  be  m  a  high  degree  difin- 
terefted,  that  is,  when  money  is  faved  from  a 
mere  habit  of  faving^  without  any  explicit 
iriew  either  to  prcfent  or  to  future  advantage. 


a  > 
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An  afie£tion,  therefore,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  ultimate  happinefs,  may  at  the 
fame  time  be  perfedly  difinterefted  :  and  it  is 
ncceflarjr  to  ^onfummate  virtue^  that  is,  to 
perfedt  felicity,  that  it  ihould  be  fo.  The  ob- 
jedlion  thcrefoi^e  againft  the  definition  of  vir- 
tue given  above,  as  being  inconfiftent  with 
the  difinterefted  love  of  virtue,  is  of  no  weight, 
|>eing  founded  in  ignorance  of,  or  inattention 
to,  the  true  theory  of  human  nature. 

From  the  hiftory  of  the  difinterefted  affec^ 
tions  it  is  alfo  obvious,  that  virtuous  actions 
are  firft  performed  from  intereftcd  motives, 
and  that  by  the  repetition  of  thefe  adioris 
virtuous  affeilions  are  generated,  which  gra- 
dually become  difinterefted. 

Hence  it  fol  ows,  that  it  is  an  error  to  re- 
prefent  virtuous  afiedlions  as  innate,  and  like* 
wife  to  aflert  that  a  difinterefted  love  of  virtue 
is  the  firft  approach  to  a  virtuous  chara6ler: 
it  would  be  equally  confiftent  with  the  true 
philo  ophy  of  the  mind  to  maintain,  that  the 
ftrft  ftep  towards  avarice  is  a  difinterefted  love 
f)f  money. 

OBJECTION    VF. 

This  definition  of  virtue  is  inconfiftent  with 
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pure  benevplence,  which  Teq.uires  the  pro* 
dudiion  of  the  grcatefl  funi  of  happinefs  upoa 
the  whole,  and  the  facrifice  of  felf^'^mcered  to 
the  general  good. 

ANSWER. 

!•  It  has  been  (hown  that  happinefs  alone* 
gives  value  to  exiftence,  and  confequfntly 
that  the  true  rule  of  life  is  to  purfue  happi- 
nefs by  the  moft  efficacious  means. 

2.  Experience  proves  that  the  praftice  of 
benevolence  is,  generally  fpeaking,  the  nioft 
tfficacious  means  of  happiutfs;  and  that  it  is 

> 

fo  in  proportion  to  the  ftrcngth,that  is,  to  the 
difintereftednefs,  of  the  benevolent  affection.. 

3.  It  is  rettfofiitble  to  believe  that  \f  Benevo^ 
Lncc  Vfcv^  perfed,  and  yt'^' annihilated,  hap- 
pinefs would  be  complete.  Hence  it  follows 
that  benevolence   is  the  r/z/f,   and  felf-irxterefi 

4.   \{ 

*  Self-annihilation  ir.  e{Is?nti<:il  to  pcrfcci:  virtue,  and 
tlierrfore  to  perfect  Ijappinefs. ,  If  viriuous  afFeclions  arc 
not  fufficientiy  powerful  to  produce  their  corrcfponding 
e»Fe<f^s  without  the  additJoiial  (timulus  of  felf*-inttreft,  k 
13  a  proof  that  thefc  aficftions  are  impcrfeft  :  for,  in  their 
Wghell  or  difintercfted  ft.ite,  the  impulfeof  the  aiFej^ioa 
HiiW  always  produce  its  corrcfponding  act^    So  that  the 
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4.  If  the  above  ftatement  be  admitted,  oar 
definition  qi  virtue  ultimately  coincides  with 
that  which  pla«^es  it  in  the  voluntary  pro^^ 
dudion  of  the  greateft  fum  of  happinefs,  or 
in  unlimited  benevolence.  » 

5.  This  conclufion  is  ftrongly  confirnried,  if 
it  be  admitted  that  the  world  is  governed  by 
infinite  wifdom'  and  benevolence,  and  that 
jnen  are  deftined  to  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence. 
It  is  incredible  that,  under  the  government  of 
God,  any  of  his  creatures  (h  uld  be  ultimately 
lofers  by  an,y  facrifict  s  whivh  they  can  make 
to  the  happinefs  of  others, 

6.  He  nc?  it  follow,s  that  the  dodrine  of  a 
future  life  gives  confillency  to  the  theory  0:f 

mod  refined  felf-intereft,  or  that  by  whiqh  we  praflifc 
virtue  and  piety  with  a  view  to  ultimate  reward,  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  perfection  of  virtue  and  happinefs.  The 
idea  oi Jeff  is  aflbciated  with  fo  many  ideas  of  anxiety  and 
uneafinefs,  that,  till  this  is  excluded,  there  can  be  no  pure 
unmixed  felicity.  Thus  we  fee  in  the  world,  that  the 
men  who  are  moft  a£live  and  ufeful  arc  moft  happy  i 
while  thole  who  have  no  fiifficient  objcft  to  draw  off  their 
attention  from  felf  are  mofl  miferable.  Such  is  the  ex- 
quifite  contrivance  of  nature,  by  which  the  felfifli  and 
focial  afFeclions  are  reconciled  and  harmonized.  —  See 
Dr.  Prieftley's  Sermon  upon  the  Duty  of  not  Living  to. 
purfelvcs.   Hartley's  Obfervations,  vol.  ii.  prop.  66,  67. 

.  ^  .  * 
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virtue,  and  completely  reconciles  the  mod  ex- 
alted benevolence  to  felf-intereft.  This  faft 
is  a  natural  prefumption  in  favour  of  that 
do&rine^  and  likewife  of  the  truth  of  the 
chriftian  revelation^  which  confirms  this  con- 
clufion,  and  obviates  the  principal  obje&ioas 
againft  it. 

7.  The  perfed  confiftency  and  harmony 
of  benevolence  with  felf-intereft  is  far  from 
being  felf  evident,  if  the  do6:rinc  of  a  future 
life  be  denied.  Cafes  may  be  fuppofed,  and 
would  probably  occur,  in  which  the  intereft 
of  the  individual  would  interfere  with  the  ge- 
neral good.  What  obligation  can  a  perfon  in 
fuch  circumftances  be  under  to  facriBce  hi& 
own  happinefs  to  that  of  others  ^  What  right 
can  others  have  to  demand  this  facrifice? 

8.  Hence  it  follows  that  atheifm,  and- infi- 
delity, are  iiiconfiftent  with  a  perfed  theory  of 

'  morals,  and   incapable  of  reconciling  the  op- 
pofing  interefls  of  benevolence  and  felf-love« 

9.  No  great  facrifices  to  the  happinefs  of 
others  are  generally  to  be  expedled^  nor  have 
they  frequently  occurted,  in  men*  who  difbe-. 

-  • 

lieve 

^  Nemo  unqtiam  fine  magna  fpe  iitimortalitatis  fe  prqw 
^atxia  off^rTet  ad  mortem. ^Cicero*  Tufc*  Quxft.  lib.  i. 
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I 

licve  a  future  life  :  and  where  they  have  oc- 
curred, they  cannot  be  approved  by  wifdom, 
nor  could  they  have  been  required  by  virtue* 


SECTION  nr. 

Moral  Obligation  explained. — Different  Kindt 

of  Obligation. 

OBLIGATION  exprefles  the  neceflary 
connexion  between  noieans  and  ends,  in  volun- 
tary a^s. 

Titus  exhorts  his  foldiers  to  mount  a  breach,  by  the 
proraife  of  immortality  to  thofe  who  fell.  *^  Who  does 
*'  not  know  that  the  fouls  of  thofe  brave  men  who  fall  in 
f*  battle  are  placed  amongft  the  ftars,  and  appear  to  their 
*'  pofterity  as  benevolent  daemons  and  heroes  V*  Sbpcovef 
h  aycAoiy  xai  Tiftts;  tift^^vu;  iiioi$  turovoif  tfAfavtiovlai. — ^Jof. 
Eell.  Jud«  lib.  vi.  c.  i.  ftdt.  5. 

It  muft  however  be  admitted,  that  men  who  have  re-* 
Je&ed  the  do<fttine  of  a  future  life  have  fometimes  made 
great  facrificesto  the  public  good,  from  a  fenfe  of  honour^ 
cnthufiaftic  patriotifm,  and  the  like;  and  wifdom  will 
juftify  the  facrifice,  when  what  they  refign  Is  of  lefs  value 
than  the  gratification  of  the  feeling  which  prompts  them 
to  the  a£t,  however  generated.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
naoi  who  looks  for  recompenfe  to  a  future  life,  will  be 
prompted  by  this  hope  to  make  the  greateft  facrifices  to 
the  good  of  others,  in  circumftmces  in  which  fuch  faori- 
(ices  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  in  a  perfon  who  ha* 
no  foch  expe^tiea. 

Far 
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-  For  example  :  A  man  is  obliged  by  law  td' 
pay  his  debts ;  that  is,, if  the  end  be  to  fatisty 
the  law,  the  necelFary  means  is  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  So,  a  man  is  obliged  in  honour, 
to  keep  his  wo:  d  j  he  is  pbli,xed  from  regard 
to  health,  to  life  neceflary  exercife;  if  he  would 
be  r  ch,  he  is  obliged  to  be  induHrioiis  and 
frugal.  In  thefe  cafes  and  in  all  others,  obli- 
gation exprefles  the  infeparable  connexion  be- 
tween means  and  ends. 

Obligation  diflfers  from  compulsion  ; 
the  former  rcfpe£ts  voluntary,  the  latter  invo- 
luntary ads,  and  is  the  effedt  of  external 
force* 

Moral  obligation   expresses,  the. 

NECESSARY  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE 
PRACTICE  OF  VIRTUE,  AND  THE  ATTAIN- 
MENT OF  CERTAIN  PROPOSED  ENDS. 

Moral  agents  are  obliged  to  the  pradlce 
of  virtue,  in  interest,  in  reason,  and  by 
the  will  of  GOD. 

That  is,  if  the  end  in  view  is  to  fecure  their 
moft  v-iluable  interefl,  to  a£t  up  to  ihe  dic- 
tates of  reafon,  or  to  obey  the  will  of  God, 
the  neceflary  means  is,  the  practice  of  virtue. 

Thefc,  though  the  principal,  are  not  the 
only  obligations  to  the   pradice  of  virtue* 

Men 
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Men  are  obliged  to  be  virtuous  in  many  in- 
flances,  by  a  regard  to  health,  to  reputation, 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  like. 

Of  the  obligations  from  intereft,  rcafon, 
and  the  will  of  God,  a  queftion  has  been 
ftarted  concerning  their  refpedtive  antece- 
dency. 

Antecedency  may  refpea  the  order  of 
time,  the  order  of  our  conceptions,  or  the 
force  of  the  obligation. 

In  ORDER  OF  TIME,  thc  three  obligations 
arc  coincident  with  each  other ;  they  all  com- 
mence with  4  capacity  for  moral  agency. 

In  the  ORDER  OF  our  conceptions, 
the  obligation  of  intereft  is  antecedent  to  the 
other  two ;  becaufe  it  is  the  foundation  of 
the  obligation  to  a6l  in  conformity  to  right 
reafon,  and  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 

With  regard  to  the  force  of  oblkj^- 
tion,  it  is  ufelefs,  not  to  fay  unbecoming,  to 
inquire  into  the  antecedency  j  for  it  is  im* 
poffiblc  that  the  will  of  God,  or  the  didlatcs 
of  right  reafon,  fliould  require  any  thing  con* 
trary  to  the  greateft  ultimate  happinefs  of  the 
agent,  which  alone  conftitutes  the  true  value 
of  intelledual  exiftcncc. 

SECTiO>^ 
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SECTION  V. 

I 

Concerning  the  Moral  Senfe. — AbflraS  Ideas 
xf  Right  and  Wrongs  Fit  and  Unfit. 

THE  MOKAL  SENSE  IS  THAT  FAtfULTy^ 
AFFECTION,  OR  STATE  OF  MIND,  WHICH 
KXCITES  AN  INSTANTAN£QUS,  DISINTER- 
ESTED APPROBATION  AND  LOVE  OF  WHAT 
IS  CONSIDERED  AS  VIRTUE,  AND  DISAP*, 
PROBATION  AND  ABHORRENCE  OF  WHAT 
IS  CONSIDERED  AS  VICE,  WHEN  PERCEIVED 
IN  OURSELVES  OR  OTHERS. 

The  EXISTENCE  of  this  principle  we  learn 
by  experience  and  obfervation.  It  Jias  been 
queftioned  whether  it  be  inftindive  or  acquired* 

The  confcioufnefs  of  it  in  ourfelves ;  its 
early  appearance  in  children,  who  conftantly 
fpeak  truth  till  they  learn  the  contrary ;  the 
univerfality  of  its  exiftence  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  the  genera!  uniformity  of  ita 
didlates,  are  the  principal  arguments  to  prove 
that  the  moral  fenfe  is  instinctive. 

But  the  dlverfity,  and^even  contrariety  of 

the  didlates  of  the  moral  ftnfe,  in   different 

,  ages  and  countries,  is  an  infuperable  objediort 

•gainft  this  hypothefis*     Inflind  is  uniform 

5  and 
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and  univerfal :  but  the  moral  fenfe  In  one  age 
and  country  approves,  and  in  another  repro- 
bates, the  expofing  of  children  or  old  people, 
concubinage,  inceft,  flavery,  and  the  like* 

The  MOH  AL.  SENSE  is  an  afTedtlon  of  mind^ 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  which  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  other  mental  afie6tion8,  generated  by 
the  impre^Tion  of  external  circumftances ;  in* 
terefted  in  its  commencement,  and  gradually 
purifying  itfelf  in  its  courfe,  till  in  its  higheft 
and  moft  perfedt  ftate  it  becomes  completely 
difinterefted* 

It  is  a  very  complex  feelings  compounded 
of ieelings' which  are  themfelves  likewife  very 
complex^  and  with  difiEculty  analyfed  into 
their  Component  principles* 

Filial  affedion  is  one  of  the  firft  ingre- 
dients in  the  moral  fenfe.  Frequent  fucceflivc 
pleafurable  impreilions  made  upon  the  mind 
of  the  child  by  thp  kindnefs  of  the  parent, 
coal^fce  into  a  pleafurdble  feeling,  which  zffo^ 
dates  itfelf  with  the  vliible  appearanc^  of  the 
parent,  with  the  idea,  the  name,  &c.  &5t.  This 
is  the  origin  of  filial  afie&ion ;  it  is,  properly 
fpeaking,  complacency. - 

ExprefEons  of  complaceocy  produce  in« 
creafed  expreflion^  of  kindnefs  in  the  parent* 
»  a  c  which 
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which  in  their  tura  generate  renewed  ex- 
preffions  of  complacetKy  i  and  the  pkafurable 
feeling  formed  by  the  coalefcence  of  the  cor- 
refponding  idea»  conftitutes  filial  benevolence,, 
which  is  alfo  aflbciated  with  th«  vifible  appear- 
^ce,  the  name,  the  idea,  &c.  as  before* 

Painful  impreffions  are  fometimes  made 
upon  the  mind  of  a  child  by  anger,  reproof, 
corredlion,  &c.  of  a  parent ;  the  coalefcence ' 
of  the  conrefponding  ideas  produces  in  a  cer- . 
tain  degree  arerfion,  fear,  and  the  like,  which 
alfo  aflbciates  itfelf  with  the  vifible  appear- 
ance, name,  idea,  &c,  of  the  parent. 

The  coalefcence  of  complacency,  bencva-' 
If  nee,  and  fear,  produces  that  complex  feeling 
which  is  called  filial  affe£kion. 

To  this  affedloo  and  the  exprefiions  of  k  a 
child  is  taught  to  apply  the  term,  RIGHT;  to 
a  contrary  difpofition  and  conduct  he  is  taught 
to  apply  the  term,  wrong. 

In  the  fame  manner  it  would  be  eafy  to 
trace  the  origin  of  fraternal  affcftion,  the  love 
.of  truth,  and  of  jufticc,  general  benerolence^ 
compafiion,  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  the 
like.  To  each  of  thefe  feelings,  and  to  their 
cprrefpondent  expreffions,  the  word  right 
is  conflantly  annexed  ;  and  to  their,  cpntra- 

ries. 
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ric8,vi2.  falfchood,  malignity,  injuftlcc,  ingra- 
titude, impiety,  and  the  like,  generated  in  a 
fimilar  manner,  the  expreiEon  wrong  is 
uniformly  joined. 

Hence  the  word  right  (lands  for  that 
complex  idea  or  feeling  which  is  generated  by 

the  COALESCENCE  OF  ALL  THOSE  AFFEC- 
TIONS, and   their  correfpondent  expre(fioft«, 

» 

to  which  the  term  right  has  been^  applied. 
In  like  manner,  the  word  wrong  exprefles  the 
complex  idea  formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  those  affections  which  individually 
have  been  denominated  wrong.  . 

{•"rom  the  firfl  dawn  of  reafon  the  child  is 
taught  by  precept,  example,  and  motive,  by 
praife  and  blame,  promife  and  threatening, 
reward  and  punifhment,  to  do  what  is  called 
right,  and  to  abftain  from  what  is  called 

WRONG. 

Hence  to  the  word  right  is  gradually  an- 

« 

nexed  the  idea  of  fomething  that  is  to  be  en- 
couraged and  praftifcd  ;  to  the  word  wrong, 
fomething  that  is  to  be  difcouraged  and 
avoided. 

The  perception  of  right  and  wrong  is 
acquired  by  instruction  :  the  tendency 
to  pra^ife  the  former,  and  to  avoid  the  latter, 

2    0    2  18 
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is  genersited  by  discipline,  that  is,  by 
placing  a  perfon  ia  circumftariccs,  and  ex* 
pofing  hioi  to  impreflians^  which  (hall  kad 
him  to  purfue  the  one,  and  to  abftain  from 
the  other. 

The  MORAL  sENSK  includes  both}  nameljr^ 
the  perception  of  right  and  wrongs  together 
with  the  tendency  to  pradife  one,  and  to 
avoid  the  other. 

.  The  Moral  sensb  originates  in  edacatioQ| 
and  is  corretfted,  improved,  and  confirmed, 
as  men  advance  in  life^  by  obfervation  and 
experience^  by  the  difcipline  of  the  world,  by 
leading  and  converfation,  and  by  the  exercife 
of  the  underftanding  upon  moral  fubjeds. 

The  terms  right  and  wrong  are  annexed 
to  the  fame  difpofitions  ^nd  adliods  in  others^ 
to  which  we  annex  them  iii  ourfelves.  And 
with  the  fame  terms  we  combine  the  fame 
ideas  of  approbadon  or  difapprobation^  of 
what  is  fit  or  unfit  to  be  pra£tifed* 
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SECTION   V|. 

Inferences  frgm  the  above  Analjifis  of  the 

Moral  Senfe. 

1.  THE  moral  ieofe  is  not  an  milinditiTe 
principle.  The  law  of  aiToci^tion,  by  which 
iimple  Ideas  run  into  complex,  and  complex 
into  decomplex  ideas^  is  fufficient  to  account 
for  this  afiedion  in  all  its  varieties,  and  is  in^ 
djced  alone  adequate  to  the  folutiou  of  this  phe- 
xipmenon ;  for,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  if 
the  moral  fenfe  were  inflindive,  its  perceptions 
and  dilates  would  be  as  (imple,  invariable, 
and  univer(al,  as  thofe  of  the  external  fenfes. 

2.  The  perfedion  of  the  moral  fenfe  con* 
itfts  in  the  conformity  of  its  didates  to  trutb^ 
that  is,  when  thofe  a&ions  and  affeftions,  and 
thoie  only,  are  approved  as  right,  which  tend 
to  the  ultin^ate  happinefs  of  the  agent ;  and 
vice  verfa«  The  charader  of  a  moral  agent 
Is  perfed,  when  this  perception  of  right  is  in 
every  inftance  fu^ciei)t  to  govern  the  pr^^c- 
tipc. 

3*  The  moral  fenfe  may  be,  and  often  is, 
Rifled  by  education :  the  dilates  gf  this  £eel* 

?  c  3  ing^ 
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ing,  therefore,  are  not  a  perfed  and  infaniblft 
rule  of  right  condud. 

4.  Nevcrthclefs,  in  perfons  tolerably  well 
educated^  the  di6lated  of  the  moral  fenfe 
are  generally  favourable  to  virtue;  they  ought 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  go6d  general 
rule  of  coiidud,  efpeci*Uy  upon  emergent .oc- 
^afionSy  where  there  is  no  time  for  deiibe«> 
ration* 

5«  To  cultivate  and  enlighten  the  moral 
fenfe  in  ourfelves  and  others,  is  a,  duty  of  the 
higheft  obligation,  the  moft  difaflrdus  confe* 
quences  having  enfued  both  to  individusds 
and  to  fociety  from  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  a  mifguided  confcience. 

6.  If  the  moral  fenfe  be,  as  we  maintain^ 
the  refult  of  education,  early  impreflions,  and 
external  circumftances,  the  general  fimilarity 
of  it^s  dictates  in  all  ages  and  nations  is  eaiily 
accounted  for,  by  the  fimilarity  qf  the  con* . 
ftitution  and  circun^ftances  of  mankind,  and 
the  diverfity  qf  it  iil  fome  in  (lances,  from  a 
qorrefpondiog  diverfity  of  circumftances,  and 
imprcflTionSt 

7.  Ic  is  eafy  to  fee  what  has  induced  fome 
philofophers  to  reprefent  the  moral  fenfe  as  an 
iofUo^ive  principle ;  namely,  that  beiides  the 

8  general 
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general  uniformity  of  its  didates,  this  afiee* 
tion  commences'  at  a  very  early  age^  before 
the  memory  begins  to  regifter^  impreffions 
and  events*  And  men  of  the  bef):  education 
and  difpofitione  are  moft  liable  to 'this  error: 
not  recoUe^ing  any  >  time  in  vrhich  they  did 
not  think  and  feel  as  they  now  do. 

'  8.  Hence  likewife  it  is  eafy  to  account  for 
the  error  of  fome  philofophers,  Rich  as  Dr. 
Clarke^,  Dr.  Price,  and  others,  veho  reprefent 
the  perception  of  right  as  conftituting  the  ob« 
ligation  to  pradtife  it.  By  contirmed  habits  of 
virtue,  the  perception  of  right  becomes  a  fuf* 
ficient  inducement  to  a  right  pradlice :  and  by 
inattention  to  the  true  theory  of  human  nature, 
that  is  reprefented  as  a  primary  motive  to  the 
pradice  o^virtue,  which  is  only  the  refult  of 
e(tabli(hed  habit. 

.  9.  The  analyfis  of  the  moral  fenfe  ihowa 
how  improper  it  is,  with  Dr.  Hutchefon  and 
others,  to  reprefent  the  obligation  to  virtue  as 
confifting  in  the  impulfe  of  this  internal  feeU 
ing.  The  pleafures  aod  pains  of  the  moral 
fenfe  are  undoubtedly  powerful  motives  to 
pradife  what  it  decides  to  be  virtue,  and  to 

•  S^c  Sc^.  XII.. 

V 

2  c  4  abftain 
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abftain  from  what  it  fegarda  as*  vice#  Boc 
motive  and  obligation  are^diftintS:  ideas*.  And 
the  moral  fenfe  being  a  faditious  principle^ 
the  didates  of  which  are  fametimes  erroneous, 
the  impulfe  of  its  feelings^  eanoot  be  univer* 
ially  obligatory  with  regard  to  pradice. 

SECTION  VII. 
Mbral  Value  of  an  A^ion  efllmatcd. 

REASON  and  choice  are  eflential  to  tfa^ 
MORAL  tALy £  of  an  adion. 

The  DEGREE  OF  VIRTUE  in  a  giveti  adioH 
is  univerfally  eilimated  by  the  fuppo&d  £x^ 

CELLENCE  OF  THE  MOTIVE. 

The  DEGREE  OF  VICE  is  eftimated  by  the 
fuppofed  meannefs  or  malignity  of  the 

MOTIVE. 

The  coniideration  of  philofophical  liberty, 
or  a  power  of  choofing  dilTeremly,  the  previotu 
circumftances  continuing  tb?  fame,  feldom  or 
never  enters  into  the  eftimation  of  the  mwal 
value  of  a&ions.  But  w.here  hypothefis  is 
not  in  queflion,  the  degree  of  virtue  or  vied 
in  a  given  adion,  is  eftimated  at  the  higheft 
^here  there  is  the  lead  room  for  the  exercife 

•  Vide  Sea,  IV.' 

of 
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rf  (tet  Witl^  that  is,  whcfc  the  virtuous  Of  vi- 
cious affedlion  is  the  moljb  powerful  and  go<- 
v^ras  i«^th  the  Icaft  controul. 

Thq  fame  external  adl  may  be  either  more 
or  Icfs  vittiious,  more  or  lefs  vicious,  or  per- 
fc&lj  indifferent  and  deftitute  of  all  moral 
quality,  in  exadl  proportion  to  the  moral 
value  of  tht  motive :  for  example. 

Case  I.  A  perfon  delivers  his  purfe  into 
the  hands  of  another.  It  is  required  to  de* 
termine  the  njoral  value  of  the  adion. 

!•  It  was  a  child  delivering  up  hi^  toy ;  it 
was  an  idiot,  or  lunatic,  parting  with  that,  of 
the  value  of  which  it  was  incapable  of  judging. 
-•^Ryafon  Was  wanting;  the  aftioa  has  no 

■  * 

moral  quality. 

s.  It  was  yielded  to  fuperior  force,— Volition 
is  wanting,  and  confequently  moral  quality. 

3.  It  was  given  voluntarily,  but  without 
inclination  or  defign  good  or  bad ;  it  was  rlie 
s£t  of  pure  free  will. 

The  fuppofition  is  impoffible ;  but,  if  true, 
the  a£iion,  wanting  motive,  would  be  deftitute 
of  moral  quality. 

4.  It  was  delivered  as  a  bribe  for  the  com- 
qiiffion  bf  a  crime* 

6   I  The 
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,  The  motive  is  deteftable,  and  the  aflion 
proportionably  vicious. 

5.  It  was  the  promifed  reward  of  a  criiqe 
committed. 

The  motive  is  fUII  bafe,  and  the  adioa 
vicious^  though  perhaps  not  in  £0  great  a  de- 
gree. 

6.  It  was  delivered  to  a  highwayman  un« 
der  the  imprefllon  of  terror. 

The  motive  is  innocent;  the  a^on  neither 
virtuous  nor  vicious. 

7.  It  was  the  payment  of  a  juft  debt. 
The  motive  is  virtuous ;  the  adion  laud- 
able. 

8.  It  was  given  to  charity,  but  from  a  fno« 
tive  of  oftentation* 

"  The  motive  is  contemptible ;  fuch  likewife 
is  the  adion. 

9*  It  was  given  from  compaiHon^  but  with- 
out difcretion. 

*  The  motive  is  moderately  good,  and  the 
a^on  proportionably  fuch. 

1 6.  It  was  given  by  benevolence,  under  the 
diredtion  of  prudence. 

The  dignity  of  the  adion  rifes  with  the 
dignity  of  the  motive. 

II.  It 


s 
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xi«  It  was  the  gift  of  benevolence,  guided 
by  difcretion,  and  animated  with  piety; 

This  combination  of  the  bed  motives,  con-' 
ftitutes  the  a£lion  in  the  higheft  degree  vir- 
tuous. ' 
•    Casb  II.  A^  man  takes  away  the  life  of 
another :  the  moral  value  of  the  action  is  re- 
quired. 

1 .  He  was  a  lunatic ;  reafon  was  wanting, 
therefore  ihoral  quality. 

2.  It  was  accidental ;  volition  was  wanting, 
confequently  moral  quality. 

•3.  It  was  voluntary,  without  inclination  or 
defign  good  dr  ill. 

The  fuppofition  is  impoflible ;  but,  if  true, 
the  want  of  motive  would  be  the  want  of 
moral  quality. 

4.  It  was  the  efiedk  of  wanton  cruelty,  of 
deliberate  malice,  of  defperate  revenge. 

The  execrable  malignity  of  the  motive 
confiitutes  the  adlion  atrocioufly  criminal. 

5.^  It  was  the  momentary  and  inconfide- 
rate  efied  of  violent  pai&on  upon  fudden  and 
great  provoication. 

The  malignity  of  the  motive  ia  diminiihed, 
and  the  degree  of  moral  evil  in  the  adion 

proportionably 
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proportionably  abated^  but  not  entirely  amnU 

hilated* 

.   6.  It  was  the  executioner  carrying  into  tffc€t 

thtS  fentence  o£  HLjtifi  law* 

If  fuch  a  cafe  is  fuppofeable,  the  ad  is  ia«* 
pocent.  .  t 

7.  It  was  in  felf-defence, 

In  this  cafe,  the  a£t  is  both  innocent  an4 
judifiable. 

8.  It  was  the  ad  of  a  hero  and  a  patriot^ 
defending  the  liberties  of  ^is  country  agataft 
an  unjuft  aggreflbr. 

The  motive  is  laudable^  and  the  adioa 
greatly  virtuous. 

Could  motives  be  aHalyfed,  and  thepro* 
portionate  value  of  each  be  accurately  afcer-' 
tained,  there  might  be  a  propriety  in  the  ia-« 
trodudion  of  algebraic  notation,  and  opera* 
tions,  for  the  folution  of  moral  problems. 
But)  the  former  being  impradicablCi  the  latte;< 
feems  to  be  of  little  ufe** 

*  llutdiefon's  Inquiry,  page  168— 1 78, 
Hartley  on  Man,  part  ii.  prop.  171,  Scholium, 
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SECTION  viir. 

Moral  Valut  of  CharatUr. 

Character,  is  the  sum  total  of 
moral  habits  and  affections* 

That  charader  is  perfectly  virtuous, 
all  whofe  afiedions  and  habits  tend  to  pro- 
duce the  greateft  ultimate  happinds  of  the 
agent,  and  in  which  each  yirtuous  habit  and 
aflfe^ioni  is  advanced  to  its  highefl^  or  mbfl 
dlGnterefted  ftate :  that  id,  to  the  ftate  in  which 
it  h^  no  other  objedt  than  its  own  immediate 
graufication*. 

That  charadler  is  perfectly  viCiou^, 
all  whofe  afie£tioDs  and  habits  tend  to  pro^ 
duce  the  greateft  ultimate  mifery  of  the  agents 
and  in  which  e/ery  vicious  affedLion  exifts  id 
its  moft  difinterefted  ftate. 

The  former  eharader,  though  poflible,  is 
rarely  to  be  found ;  but  the  tendency  of  moral 
difcipline  is  to  produce  a  continual  approx'n 
mation  towards  it;  and  it  will  probably  be  the 
ultimate  moral  ftate  of  ail  the  rational  crea« 
tures  of  God. 

•  Vide  Sed.  III. 

The 
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The  charader  of  perfed  vice  is  tmpoflible^ 
'  it  can  never  adually  exift.  For  no  being  can 
purfae  mifery  for  its  own  fake. 

That  agent  is  faid  to  be  virtuous,  though 
IMPERFECTLY  fo,  all  whofe  habits  and  affec- 
tions  tend  to  his  own  ultimate  felicity,  bat^ 
;not  having  attained  their  mod  perfed  flate^ 
are  fubjed  to  occafional  deviations  from  the 
rule  of  right. 

That  agent  is  denominated  vicious,  but 
JMPERfEOTLY  fo,   in  whom  there  is  one 

*  • 

moral  habit  which  tends  to  produce  mifery, 
or  to.  diminifh  happinefs :  for  example,  in* 
temperance,  avarice,  diihonefty,  impiety*. 

*    ^  The 


*  'MIe  that  18  juft^kind,  meek, and  humble^but  at  the 
'*  famb  time  a  drunkard^  or  intemperate,  has  no  pretence 
^  tp  true  virtue.  The  fame  is  true  of  h^m  who  is  fober^ 
^temperate,  and  generous,  but  gives  himfelf  up  to  an j 
^*  kind  of  impurity ;  of  him  who  reads,  prays,* and  fa(ts» 
^'  Isexa£l  in  all  the  external  parts  of  religion,  and  zealous 
<*  for  truth  and  piety,  but  wants  candour,  gentlenefa^ 
*'  meeknefs,  veracity,  and  charity  }  of  him  who  is  chafie, 
inoffenfive,  friendly,  faithful,  and,  it  maybe,  ufeful  and 
valuable  in  his  ftation,  but  v^ants  piety,  &c.  An  habU 
<*  tual  breach  of  one  divine  law,  or  retention  of  ofU 
<^  favourite  failure  or  bofom  irice,  demonftratea  thar» 
<*  had  the  perfon  equal  temptation  to  tranfgrefs  in 
^*  all  other  inftances,  he  would  do  itp  and   be  totally 

**  abandoned.** 
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The  reafpn  is  obvious :  the  exiftence  of  a 
(iQgle  habit  of  this  defcription  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  perfe^  happinefs  of  the  agent,  and  ne- 
ceilarily  10 volves  him  in  proportionable  miferj. 

So  the  prevalence  of  a  fingle  diforder  is  in* 
confident  ^ith  perfect  health,  and,  if  a  remedj 
be  not  applied  in  time,  may  be  produdive  of 
the  i.noft  fatal  confequences* 

<'  abandoned.''*— Price's  Review  o£  Morals^  page  384, 
385,  firft  edition. 

Upon  the  above  extra£l  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
DoAor  is  right  in  the  fad,  but  wrong  in  the  argument. 
It  is  trife  that  the  prevalence  of  ofte  vice  confti^tes  a  cha* 
rafler  vi€ious»  but  not  becaufe  with  equal  temptation  the 
agent  would  be  chargeable  with  every  other  vice ;  for,  if 
this  do£trine  were  true,  every  man  would  be  chargeable 
with  every  vice;  as  in  giv^n  circumftariccs,  etcry  vice 
would  be  contra£^cd  by  every  man.  And  the  only  di^er- 
ence  between  the  moft  virtuous  and  the  mod  vicious 
perfon  is,  that  the  former  was  placed  in  circumftances^ 
and  expofed  to  impreffions,  which  generated  virtuous  ha- 
bits and  affe£lion8,  and  the  latter  in  circumftances  by 
which  vicious  principles  and  difpoGtions  were  produced. 
Had  the  circumftances  been  difierent,  the  characters  would 
liave  proportionably  varied.  And  this,  by  the  way,  is  an 
additional  prefumptiVe  argument  in  favour  of  the  ultimate 
happinefs  of  all  the  moral  creatures  of  God.  The  (rue 
reafon  why  one  vice  only,  is  faid  to  conditute  a  charafter 
vicious  is,  that  the  exiftence  of  one  vicious  affection  is  in- 
conllftent  with  pure  unmingled  happinefs. 

The 
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.    The  following  feems  to  be  at  prefeat  the 
true  moral  ftate  of  the  World  } 

In  every  moral  agent,  the  number  of  vir- 
tuous a£tiona  greatly  exceeds  that  of  Ticioua 
on^.  The  iqcA  notorious  liar  fpeaks  truth 
much  oftener  than  falfehood ;  and  the  poil 
favage  tyrant  performs  more  a£ls  of  benefit 
cence  than  cruelty*. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  moral 
agents,  and  e^en  amongft  thofe  who  are 
confidered  as  moft  vicious  and  profligatCf 
the  number  of  virtuous  afieftions  and  habits 
greatly  preponderates  over  the  vicious  ones* 
A  charaAer  in  wl^ich  there  is  a  prepon<« 
derance  of  vice,  is  very  rarely^  if  ever,  to  be 
met  with. 

Neverthelefs,  as  tine  vicious  habit,  in  the 
ufual,  and  even  proper  acceptation  of  th^ 
words,  conftitutes  a  vicious  charader,  though 
balanced  by  many  virtues,  it  is  bbvipus  that 
the  number  of  vicious  chara£):ers  in  the  worlds 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  imperfe^ly  vir« 
tuous* 

Yet  upon  the  whole  ^tfum  of  virtue,  pro* 
bably  in  every  chara&er,  and  oettainly  in  the 
World  9t  large,  greatly  preponderates  oyer  tho 
fumofvice*  .  ..         . 

COROLLARIES* 


4*« 


1.  It  feeiii8  neafoaabU  to  coaclii4e  that  viv- 
tue  will  ultimately  triumph,  in  every  indi- 
vidual, and  in  the  world  in  general ;  in  other 
words,  that  every  individual  will  ultimately 
attain  pure  and  perfeA  happinefs,  and  that  the 
world  will  be  reftored  to  a  paradifiacal  ftate. 

This  Gonclufion  would  be  probable,  even  if 
the  prefent  preponderance  were  on  the  fide  of 
vice ;  for  the  tendency  of  all  moral  evil,  and  of 
its  concomitant,  natural  evil,  is  to  their  own 
extermination,  while  that  of  moral  and  natural 
good  is  to  produce  and  to  extend  themfelves 
ad  infinitum. 

Much  more  evident  does  the  inference  in 
favour  of  univerial  happinefs  appear,  ndw 
that  the  actually  exifting  evil  bears  but  a 
fmall  proportion  to  the  a^ually  exifting  good. 
There  is  even  reafon  to  pfefume  that  the  pro- 
^u6tion  of  good  will  advance  with  accelenited 
rapidity :  and  experience  evidently  favours 
tWs  conclufion. 

Alfo,  it  -feems  more  worthy  of  the  wifdom 
«nd  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  gra* 
Aijjly  to  refine  his  works  from  every  impure 
tnixfure,  and  to  carry  them  on  to  ultimate 
perfc^ion,  rather  than  to  dcftroy  them  on  ac- 

2  D  count 
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count  of  a  fmiJl  proportion  of  evil,  when  they 
contain  upon  the  whole  a  great  prepoade^ 
.  ranee  of  good. 

a.  Neverthelefs,  if  there  be  a  future  life, 
the  immediate  condition  of  the  great  mafs  of 
mankind  when  they  enter  upon  it,  muft  be  a 
ftate  of  very  confiderable  pain  and  fuffering. 

For  the  great  majority  of  human  characters 
are  alloyed  with  one  or  more  vicious  habita, 
and  affedioris.  .  Thefe  muft  be  put  under  a 
y^  procefs  of,  cure,  more  or  lefs  fevere  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nnialignity  of  the  moral  dif* 
cafe :  but  probably  beyond  conception  more 
painful  than  any  fufferings  experienced  in  the 
prefent  ftate ;  the  difcipline  of  this  life  having 
been  found  infufiicient  to  complete  the  moral 
recovery. 

3.  This  view  of  the  moral  (late  of  the 
world  remarkably  coincides  with  the  repre- 
fentations  of  the  Scriptures,  which  uniformly 
declare,  that  the  number  of  thofe  who  arc 
faved,  will  bear  biit  a  fmall  proportion  to  that 
of  thofe  who  are  to  be  condemned,  that  is 
coniigned  to  fuffering.  But  the  revelation  of 
a  future  ilate  of  fufiering  for  the.  vicious^ 
amounts,  when  duly  conlidered,  to  a  reve- 
lation  oi  2n  ultimate  ilate  of  happinefs  for  all. 

For 
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For  it  is  very  liarfh  to  fuppofe  that  God  will 
raife  the  vicious  from  a  (tate  of  infenfibility 
which  has  endured  for  ages,  to  annihilate 
them  immediately.  Still  lefs  can  it  be  recon-^ 
ciled  to  wifdom  and  benevolence,  that  the 
wicked  fhould  be  recalled  to  life,  folely  for 
the  purpofe  of  undergoing  intenfe  fufierings 
for  an  indefinite  period,  to  be  terminated  by 
total  deftrudion.  ^  As  to  the  hypothefis  of 
eternal  tormeacs,  it  is  a  do£lrine  for  which 
few  reflecting  perfons  now  contend.  Since 
therefore  the  vicious  are  to  be  raifed  and  ex- 
pofed  to  fufFering,  it  is  highly  reafonable  to 
believe  that  thefe  fufierings  will  be  remedial^ 
and  will  terminate  with  the  vices  which  gave 
birth  to  them,  fo  that  in  the  end  *'  death  will 
be  fwallowed  up  in  Yifl;ory.'* 


SECTION  IX. 

.  Analyfis  of  the  Ideas  of  Merit  and  Demerit^ 
Approbation  and  Df approbation^  P raife  and 
Blame ^  Reward  and  Punijhment.     Alfo  of 
Fear^  Sbame^  Remorfe^  and  Repentance. 

MERIT,  is  that  quality  in  an  adion  or  af- 
fedion,  which  attrads,  or  is  aflbciated  with 
approbation,  praife,  or  reward. 

2  ];>  2  Demerit, 
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DBMERfTf  b  that  quality  whkfa  attradU 
ttifapprobalion,  blame,  atid  putii&mcttt. 

Heoee  it  ap^ars  that  irirtue  conftitutes 
merit  j  and  f  ice,  demerit. 

Approbation,  is  th«  name  giren  to 
Ihe  pleafurable  feelings  of  the  moral  (enfe* 
It  arifes  opon'  the  perception  of  Tirtue 
In  ourfelves  or  others :  it  is  a  very  com* 
plex   fcrfiiag,    compounded   of  the   veftigcs 

of  all    the    pleafurable  fcnfations  and  idea^ 

which  have  been  affbciated  with  the  affcSions 
or  aOiions  which  arc  denominated  virtuous. 

Vid.  Sta.y. 

Disapprobation,  exprefles  the  pains  of 
the  moral  fenfe.  It  is  uneafinefs  excited  by 
the  perteprion  of  vice  in  onrfelves  and  others. 

Praise,  is  the  expreffion  of  approbation : 
Blame,  is  the  expreffion  of  difapprobation. 

Reward,  is  natural  good  annexed  to  the 
pradice  of  virtue,  either  by  neceflary  confe- 
quence,  or  pofnive  appointment,  and  the 
,  defign  of  it  is  to  encourage  the  pradice  of 
virtue  both  in  the  agent  himfelf  and  in  other 
beings  fnnilarly  conftituted. 

Punishment,  is «nat Aral  evil  annexed  to 
the  pradice  of  vice  by  neceflary  confequence 
or  pofitive  appointment,  the  defigii  of  wMcfa 

a  is 


is  fo  reclaim  the  fufierer,  and  to*  warn  otbcra 
againft  following  his  example. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  neither  merit 
nor  demerit,  approbation  nor  difapprobation^ 
praife  nor  blame,  reward  nor  punifliment, 
fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  philofophical  free 
will ;  they  are  related  to  motives  only.  An 
agent  is  the  proper  objeA  of  thefe  feelings 
only  fo  far  as  he  adts  under  the  influence  of 
motives ;  and  a  being  perfedty  free,  that*  is, 
independent  on  all  motive,  would  be,  ipfo  fa^p, 
incapable  of  ail  moral  difcipline,  and  no  more 
the  proper  objedt  of  praife  or  blame,  reward 
or  puniihment,  than  an  infant  or  a  lunatic*. 

Repentance,  is  a  change  in  the  ftate  of 
mind  from  vice  to  virtue,  by  whatever  means 
this  change  may  be  be  effected. 

Contrition,  is  forrow  ariling  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  defedive  virtue,  of  the  pre- 

•  It  18  the  more  ncccfliry  to  infift  upon  this  point,  bc- 
caufe  fpme  ncceiTarian  philofophers  of  late,  inattentive  to 
the  true  confequences  of  tlicir  principles,  have  reprefented 
ncceflary  agents  at  incapable  of  moral  difcipltne :  a  con* 
ceffion  wi.ich  gives  great  and  unjuft  advantage  to  the  U- 
bcrtarians,  as  it  is  true  only  of  thofe  agents,  if  any  fuch 
there  be,  who  are  philofophical) y  free.  See  Godwin's  Po- 
litical  Judice,  book  iv.  ch.  8.. 

Pricftley  on  NccclHty,  fefl.  7. 

2  D  3  valence 
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valence  of  vicious  afiedions,  or  of  the  per- 
formance of  a  vicious  adion. 

Shame,  is  a  painful  emotion  arifing  from 
the  imputation  or  confcioufnefs  of  fome  af- 
fedion  or  a£tion,  which  will  expofe  us  to  con- 
tempt. 

Fear,  arifes  from  the  probable  expediation 
of  the  puniftiment  annexed  to  -vice,  here 
or   hereafter. 

Remorse,  is  a  painful  amotion  arifing 
from  the  apprehenfion  that  under  the  exlfting 
drcumftances  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  agent 
to  have  made  a  different  choice, 

COROLLARIES. 

1.  Repentance,  Contrition,  Shame,  and 
Fear,  are  independent  upon  philofophical 
liberty,  and  are  attributes  of  mind  only  fo  far 
as  it  is  governed  by  motives. 

2.  Remorfe  fuppofes  free  will.  It  arifes 
from  forgetfulaefs  of  the  precife  ftate  of  mind 
when  the  adkion  was  performed.  It  is  of 
little  or  no  ufe  in  moral  difcipline.  In  a  de- 
gree it  is  even  pernicious.  The  vain  fuppo- 
fition  of  a  power  of  ading  differently  in  the 
fame  circumdances  induces  men  to  venture 
into  fimilar  circumflances,  fondly  prefuming 

upon 
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Mpcfti  the  exertioii  of  their  free  vn\\  wheti  - 
true  wifdom  and  philofopKy  would   diftat*; 
flight  from  temptation  as  the  only  efiedual 
means  of  fafety*. 

3.  From  all  that  has  been  faid  it  appears 
that  philofbphical  free  will  is  not  eflential 
either  to  moral  agency,  or  moral  difcipline, 
but  incompatible  with  both  ;  *  fo  that  a  being 
partly  free,  and  partly  ading  under  the  ne- 
ceffary  influence  of  motives,  is  partly  a  moral 
agent  and  partly  otherwile  ;  while  a  being 
perfeftly  free,  and  entirely  independent  of 
motives,  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  moral 
agency  and  moral   difclpline,-  and   could  not 

•  If  it  be  afked*  How  is  that  remorfe  which  a  pcrfon 
feels  while  he  is  aOucilly  performing  a  vicious  adion  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  doclrine  of  ncceflity?  It  may  be 
anfwered,'that  a  man  acling  under  the  influence  of  an«vil 
motive  may  be  confcious  of  the  badnefs  of  the  motive, 
and  may  feel  the  fentiments  of  forrcrw,  fhamc,  and  fear'; 
which  combined,  fufficiently  account  for  the  horror  fome- 
times  experienced  during  the  "actual  commiilion  of  a 
crime.  But  if  to  this  be  added  the  belief,  that  with  rhe 
fame  violence  of  vicious  affeAions,  and  in  the  fame  cir- 
cunxdances,  he  could  have  a>Sled  differendyy  the  notion 
b  founded  in  a  miilake.  If  the  conduft  upon  a  fimitar 
occafion  Is  difiPerent,  it  muft  be  either  becaufe  the  cir- 
cumftances  are  lefs  favourable  to  the  perpetratiQii  of  the 
crimcj  or  bpcaufc  the  vicious  hs^bit  19  lefs  imperipu^. 

204  without 
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without  drft  {;i«dt%ft  folly  and  injnftiee  ht  macb 
accountable)  that  is,  fubjed  either  to  rfeward 
ok  puniibiflieftt,  for  Itit  a£kionk  or  chArader*. 


SECTION  i 

r 

Means  %f  Virtue.' 

SX7Pt^0S£  an  intelligent  being  tb  jbSci^  in  a 
'  ftate  of  perfeft  neutrality  between  vice  and 
virtue,  convinced  that  happinefs  is  the  only 
valuable  efid  of  exigence,  and  dteftrons  of 
knowing  tbe  means  by  which  the  gresfteft'fbm 
of  happinefs  is  to  be  attained,  the  firft  qtret 
tion  to  be  fettled  is.  Whether  there  be  a 
God ;  and,  if  there  be,  what  is  the  chara&er  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

*If  therebea  God,  the  maker  ofthcwofM 
.  and  its  inhabitants,  the  happinefs  of  bis  crea- 
tures muft  depend  upon  his  pleafure;  to  pleafe 
him  therefore  muft  be  an  objcft  of  the  higbdk 
concern. 

Confequently,  it  muft  be  a  concern  of  prifife 
importance  to  intelligent  creatures  to  form 


•  S^e  this  rubjcA  diibuffed  mons  at  lafge  ^  Tbe  Brv 
lofopiiy  of  the  Human  Mindj  chap,  uu  fe^.  6« 

juft 
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jttft  Idws  of  the  cbaradter  of  this  great  fieiftg^ 
that  fo  they  may  know  what  courfe  of  condu^ 
will  be  moft  acceptable  to  him,  aod  mod  Goa«» 
dttcire  to  their  own  happii^fs. 

The  next  point  to  be  afcertaioed  is,  Whe** 
ther  the  6xiftence  of  man  terminate  at  deaths 
or  whether  there  be  ,any  reafon  to  expe^  a 
future  (late  of  being,  which  will  take  its  cha* 
tader  of  haj>pinefi»,  or  mifery»  from  tbe  morid 
condud;  of  men  in  the  preieut  life. 

If  the  exigence  of  man  be  limited  to  the 
prefent  life,  the  only  remaining  queilion  i% 
how  muft  he  aft  fo  as  to  attain  the  greateft 
fuiti  of  happinef^  for  the  momentary  period 
Ikllottedtohim  ?  for  this,  to  him,  willbewi£p 
dom  and  virtue; 

It  would  not  be  difBcuIt  to  (htovc  that  teia^ 
perauce,  purity,  juftice,  and  benevolence 
would  generally  be  produditc  of  the  greateft 
fum  of  happinefs  to  the  agent,  even  without 
the  expedation  of  a  future  ftate  of  exillence 
jind  reward*. 

But  it  can  never  be  proved  that  the  intereft 
of  the  agent  himfelf  might  not  in  fome  in- 
ftances  be  promoted  by  an  occAlional  deviation 

*  HunH:'$  Inquiry,  FfEtys,  toK  ii.  fe£l.  he.  part  i« 
Syfteme  de  la  lNat<  part.  i.  c.  15*  pan.  ii«  c«  i^< 

from 
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from  the  ftri<a  rule  of  truth,  juftice,  and  be- 
nevolence. The  contrary  is  in  fome  cafes 
highly  probable*. 

What  obligation  can  any  man  who  has  no 
expectation  of  a  future  life  be  under,  to  facri- 
fice  his  own  greateft  temporal  advantage  and 
happinefs  to  the  intereft  of  another  ? 

But,  if  man  be  deftined  for  a  future  life, 
maay  a£tions  will  be  highly  virtuous  and  . 
wife,  which  upon  the  contrary  fuppofitioa  . 
would  be  foollfli  in  the  extreme,  and  there- 
fore vicious ;  for  that  may  be  very  conducive 
to  ultimate  and  permanent  felicity,  which 
may  very  confiderably  detradJ:  from  prefeht 
enjoyment:  for  example,  fufferings  and 
martyrdom  in  the  caufe  of  truth  and  virtue, 
or  for  the  public  good.  Upon  the  fame 
principle,  if  exiftence  terminated  in  the  prefent 
life,  it  would  ftill  be  wifdom  to  facrifice  the 
gratification  of  an  hour  to  fecure  health  and 
permanent  enjoymentf . 

No  perfect  rule  of  virtue,  therefore,  can  be 
formed,  till  the  important  queftion  is  fettled, 

•  Hume's  BiTays,  vol.  ii.  p.  334,  335. 

f  It  18  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  only,  which  com* 
pletely  reconciles  felf-intereft  with  benevolence.  Vid. 
Sea.  III. 

3  whether 
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tvhether  or  no  the  exiftence  of  man  terminates 
with  the  prefent  lifet* 

Admitting  then  the  exii^ence  of  an  All-  ' 
perfeft  Being,  and  the  doftrine  of  a  future 
Kfe,  the  next  inquiry  is.  What  are  thofe  afFec- , 
tions  and  habits,  the  encouragement  and  cul- 
tivation'of  which  will  conduce  to  the  greateft 
ultimate  happinefs  ? 

Now, the  fuppofed  neutral  intelligent  agent, 
in  order  to  afcertain  this  fafl,  muft,    * 

1.  Exercile  hisreafon  in  comparing  variouji 
habits,  afTeftions,  and  adions,  fuch  as  truth, 
juftice,  benevolence,  falfthoqd,  malice,  re-*  . 
venge,  in  order  to  difcover  their  tefpedivc 
bearings"  and  t€ndencie<;.  Let  him  judge 
which  of  thele  difpofitions  are  moft  pro* 
piidng,  and.mofl  likely  to  produce  happinefs^ 

2.  He  muit  hazard  experiment.     Let  him 

-f^  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  purfue  the  Argument 
for  a  future  life.  It  may  however  be  proper  to  obfervc, 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  nioral  world  arc  highly  fa- 
▼ourable  to  this  concludon,  and  that  the' grand  natural 
objediioQ  againft  it  is  completely  furmounted  by  the 
€hriftian  dodlrine  of  the  refurretlion  of  the  dead,  and'  the 
exemplification  of  the  fa£l  in  the  perfon  of  the  founder 
of  the  chriftian  faith.  See  Philofophy  of  the  Uumas 
Mind,  ch.  xi. 

make 
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make  trial  of  the  afl^ions  which  appear  mdft 
conducive  to  felicity.  This  guide  will  be  at 
firft  erroneous,  becaufe  it  will  recommend 
immediate  and  Temporary  gratification,  which 
will  often  be  found  inconfiftent  with  ultimate 
good.  It  will  however  in  time  corred  itfelf, 
bur  not  till  after  many  failures,  and  (evere 
fufferiUiis. 

3.  Obfervatioa  of  what  pafles  in  the  world 
willaflilUncorreding  experience.  Byfeeingthe 
conltquences  of  experiments  made  by  others^ 
a  wife  obferver  will  learn  to  imitate  them 
when  they  fucceed,  and  to  avoid  the  errors, 
by  which  they  fuffer, 

4*  The  teftimony  and  advice  of  wife  and 
experienced  perfons,  concerning  that  mental 
difcipline  which  they  have  found,  o»  obferved, 
to  be  conducive  to  the  diminution  of  evil,  and 
the  increafe  of  haj^pinefs,  vsill  be  of  the 
greatcft  ufe  to  correct  and  improve  the  judg* 
ment  upon  moral  fubjedls. 

5.  Great  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
the  writings  of  moral  philofophers,  of  thofe 
efpecially  whodifcover  the  moft  accurate  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  ftruSurfe  of  the  human 
mind,  and  who  form  tae  moft  juft  and  com* 

prehenfive 
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prettenfi^  views  of  virtue  and  moral  bblU 
gation*. 

6.  Juft  views  of  the  character  and  govern- 
incnt  of  God  will  naiarally  prompt  to  that 
courfe  of  condad  which  is  moft  acceptable  to 

^him,  and  moft  conducive  to  happinefs.  If 
benevoleoce  be  regarded  as  the  gi^eat  principle 

.  of  the  divine  govemmenr,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  triie  way  to  pleafe  God^ 
and  to  fecure  ultim^rte  felicity^  is  by  wife, 
a6H¥e|,  and  petieverii^;  exertions  in  doing 
good. 

7.  If  che  will  of  God  concerning  the  rule 
of  life  has  been  revealed  to  nuinkind,  this 
revelation^  thoroughly  nndtrftocd,  muft  be  an 
infallible  guide  to  ultimate  happinefsf  • 

8.  The 

*  Hartley's  Oblervations  on  the  Rule  of  Life,  (part  iL 
c.  3.)  with  a  few  exceptions^  which  will  readily  occur  to 
a  judicious  reader,  contain  an  admirable  outline  of  prac- 
tical morality,  founded  upon  the  true  philofophy  of  the 
human  mind,  which  few  perfons  can  read  with  proper 
attehtion,  without  being  made  both  wifer  and  bettej. 

t  The  extreme  improbability  that  a  Jew,  in  the  unfa- 
vourable circumftances  in  which  Jefus  was  educated,  (hould, 
by  the  native  energy  of  his  mind,  have  emancipated  him* 
fclf  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and 
have  formed  a  wife  and  benevolent  fy  ftem  of  morals,  fo  com- 
plete • 
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8.  The  affe&ioas  which  are  efiential  to 
virtue  and  happinefs,  being  generated  by  {he 
frequent  repetition  of  thofe  ad:ion8  in  which 
they  originate,  by  the  law  of  affociation  gra- 
dually coalefce  into.th^^t  complex  ftate  of  mind 
called  the  Moral  Senfc  (Sedl.  V.);  which, 
continually  improving  by  reflexion  and  ex- 
ercife^  will  Upon  every  emergent  occafion 
prompt  to  the  pradice  of  virtue,  will  form 
its  judgments  with  precifion,  and  will  gra- 
dually acquire  that  uniform  afcendency  over 

pleteand  enlarged  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  improved 
by  the  moft  enlightened  philofophy  of  anciencand  modern 
times,  and  the  authority  with  which  he.  delivered  his  pre- 
cepts, prove  that  Jefus  taught  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  a 
divine  commifTion.  And  it  is  allowed  almoil  univerfallyt 
even'  by  unbelievers  themfelves,  that  the  precepts  of  the 
chriftian  religion  are  agreeable  to  enlightened  reafon,  and 
form  a  jud  rule  of  life.  But  the  voice  of  reafon  is  the 
Toice  of  God. 

**  The  morality  that  Jefus  preached  and  praftifed 
^  (fays  a  celebrated  ^hampion  of  infidelity)  was  of  the 
*^  moft  benevolent  kind ;  and  though  Gmilar  fyftems  of 
^  morality  had  been  preached  by  Confucius,  and  by  fome 
**  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  many  years  before,  by  the 
**  Quakers  fince^  and  by  many  good  men  in  all  ages,  it 
•*  has  never  been  exceeded  by  artj.^^  Age  of  Rea- 
fon, p«9>  lo* 

the 
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the  coodud)  whicli  conftitutes  the  perfedion' 
o^a  virtuous  charadler^  and  the  tr ueft  felicity 
of  a  moral  agent. 

SECTION  XI. 

Obfervatlons  on  the  preceding  Rules, 

I.  THE  pfeceding  rules  have  been  laid 
down,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  an  intelli- 
gent being,  capable  of  virrue,  had  reached 
maturity  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  moral  neutrality, 
and  before  the  moral  fenfe  was  in  any  degree 
formed.  *  But  the  fadl  is  liniverfally  other- 
wife.  Moral  fentimcnts  are  naturally,  and 
neceflarily,  generated  in  the  mind  by  educa- 
tion, and  the  impreilion  of  external  circum- 
ftances.  Thefe  fentiments  are  often  errone- 
ous. The  duty  therefore  of  a  moral  agent, 
when  he  has  attained  to  years  of  difcretion,  is 
to  review  and  examine  clofely  the  dilates 
of  the  moral  fenfe,  to  bring  them  to  the 
teft  of  the  abovementiooed  principles,  and 
ftandards  of  judgment,  to  fupply  what  is 
wanting,  to  correal  what  is  erroneous,  to 
confirqi  .and  improve  what  appears  to   be 

right. 
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light,  and  thus  to  advance  gradoally  to  the 
perfe£lion  of  mojrai  charaAer. 

2.  As  it  k  impoflible  that  the  mind  ibould 
grow  up  in  a  (late  of  abfolute  moral  neutrality; 
as  fuch  a  (late  would  be  very  undefirable,  evea 
» if  it  were  poflible  ;  as  vicious  principles  and 
afiedibns  will  certainly  introduce  them- 
felves,  if  wife  and  virtuous  ones  do  not  pre-* 
occupy  the  mind  ;  and  as  the  affedtions  and 
habits  cannot  be  fixed  too  early  on  th^  Gde 
of  virtue  ;  it  is  s^  duty  of  the  firft  importance 
in  parents  and  inflru^ftors  of  youth  to  infti^l 
thofe  principles,  and  to  exercife  that  difcipline* 
which,  will  give  a  right  diredion  to  the  moral 
fenfe,  which  will  lead  young  perfons  tp 
form  a  true  judgment  concerning  right  ao^ 

m 

wrong,  and  which  will  generate  benevolent 
affections,  and  habits  of  virtue.  And  it  is  d 
dangero!^  mift^dce  of  fonie,  to  negled  the 
finoral  inftruSion  of  children  9nd  young  per- 
fons, left  they  Ihould  inadveftemly  inftill  error 
ar^  prejudice.  The  {veponderanee  of  pria^ 
ciples  and  habits  in  a  moral  ediikcation  wiU 
lindoubteilly  be  on  the  fide  of  truth  and  vistuei 
ajid  it  is  much  eafier  in  after  life  to  rf^tiJy  the 
defeds  of  an  erroneoua,  than '.of  a^negleded 
and  immoral  education. 

3.  Amongft 
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j.  AmoDgft  the  ^ttegns  of  imjw'oving  the! 
Moral  Sfafey  jtbe  Law  of  Hbpotirt  and  ih^ 
l^aiy  of  t))e  Land,  have  fpinetiaies  been  rec^ 
koned }  but  thefe  can  by  no  1x^690$  be  ad^ 
initted  as  correct  ftandards  of  virtBe^ 

Th^  LAW  OF  Ho'NOUR)  b  defiti^  by  Br# 
Paiey^  to  be  ^*  a  fyftem  of  rules  qonilrude^, 
*^  by  people  of  fafiiion  to  facilitate  their  ii)ter«^ 
♦*  courfe  n^lth  each  other," 
.  This  is  a  powerfu)  principle  of  ad:iOfl  itf 
certain  clafles  of  fociety ;  but  it  is  no  proper 
rule  of  life,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that 
people  of  falhion  are  the  beft  judges  con- 
cernid^  the  ultimate  tendency  of  human  aCf* 
tions«  But  it  is  too  apparent  that  the  law 
of  hodouri  though  often  coincident  with  that 
of  virtue,  fdmetimes  prohibits  what  virtue*  re- 
quires j  and  more  frequently  permits,  an4 
even  requires,  v^hat  virtue  exprefsly  forbids. 
The  moft  remarkable '  inftance  of  which  is 
the  cafe  of  duelling,  which  the  law  of  honour 
fometimes  imperioufly  enjoins^  tbough'  evi^ 
dently  contrary  to  common  fenfe,  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  and  to  the 
will  of  God*. 

*  Foley's  Moral  Pbilof^phy,  JmoIc  i.  ch.  Yu 

fl  E  The 
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The  LAW  OF  THE  LAND,  18  a  vciyiinper- 
ft€t  ftandard  of  yirtue.  LaW8  indeed  are  ntC 
often  inconfiftent  with  morals ;  and  obedience 
to  them  is  a  duty  of  unqueftionable  obligation, 
when  not  fuperfeded  by  duties  of  fuperlor 
importance.  But  the  wifeft  laws  can  only 
controul  external  anions,  while  virtue  chiefly 
refpeds  habit,  affedion,  and  motive*  And  if 
the  law  of  the  land  requires,  what  the  law  of 
virtue  prohibits,  difobedience  is  not  only  inno- 
cent, but  indifpenfable*.  ' 

SECTION  XIL 

Examination  of  the  Theories  of  Dr.  Clarke^ 
Dr.  Hutcbefon^  Dr.  Reid^  and  Dr.  Price. 

HAVING  Hated  and  eftablifhed  what  ap* 
pears  to  be  the  mod  probable  theory  of 
morals,  we  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  virtue  and  moral  obligation^ 
which  have  been  given  by  fome  of  the  moft 
celebrated  writers  on  the  fubjedt. 

I.  Dr.  Clarke  maintains,  *^  that  the  eternal 
^*  neceflary  differences  in  thingsi,  obvious  to 
^*  all  whofe  underftandings  are  not  depraved, 
^^  lay  a  foundation  for  different  relations,  and 

^  A€l«  v9.  xix,  V.  29.«»Palcy,  book  u  di.  u\. 

for 
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*^  £ov  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefr  (^  certain  a£don$ 
"  to  thefc  relations/'  The  congruitf  of  the  ac- 
tion to  ibe  ciccuoiftances  or  relations  in  which 
the  agent  is  placed^  is  Virtue  }  its  incongruity 
is  Vice. 

••  Thcfe  eternal  neceflary  differences  lay  an 
^  obligation  upon  men  to  ad  virtuouily^  fepa* 
^  rate  from  any  confideration  of  the  will  of 
^  God,  or  any  expedation  of  advantage  oc 
^  diTadvantage  annexed,  by  natural  confe- 
•*  quence,  or  pofitive  appointment*." 

Againft  this  theory  of  virtue  and  mora) 
obligation,  it  may  be  obje^led : 

1.  That  if  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  ac- 
tions means  any  thing  different  from  their 
tendency  to  happinefs  or  mifery,  the  expre£* 
fion  id  unintelFigible* 

2.  That  it  Is  a  mere  petitio  principii  to  affert, 
that  the  perception  of  fitnefs  conftitutes  an  ob- 
ligatioh  paramount  to  all  other  confiderations, 
or  even  any  obligation  at  all  to  the  prad^ice 
cf  thbfe  anions  which  are  denominated  fit. 

3.  It  makes  virtue  and  vice  perfe&ly  arbi« 
trary,  as  depending  upon  the  imagined  per* 
ception  of  an  imaginary  congruity,  6t  incon-- 

a  B  2  gruity 
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gruity.  It  is  in  Vain  to  fay  that  tbelc  £t« 
Reflcs  are  felf-evident :  for  in  thiat  c^  they 
would  be  undifputed ;  Which  is  contrary  to 

fed.- 

4.  It  is  a  very  gloomy  fyftem  of  inor^ls> 
For,  virtue  confifting  in  fitnefs,  and  the  obU* 
gatioato  virtue  being  paramount  to  that  of 
mterefty  and  fometimes  even,  inconfiftent  with' 
k,  a  morai  agent  may,  By  the  pra^)ice  of 
virtue,  diminifh  his  own  happipefs  and  that 
of  others  ;  and  the  Supreme  Being  himfelf 
may  have  an  end'in  view  4iftin<3:  ff  om^  and  in« 
confident  with,  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures*-* . 

Bishop  Butler  afliimesthe  principle  that 
men  poiiefs  a  power  of  reflection  upon  ac-i 
tion^  and  charaders  :  that  we  naturally  and 
unavoidably  approve  fqme  as  virtuous,  and 
condemn  others  as  vicious.  This  faculty  is 
mora)  reafon^  moral  fcnfe,  &c*  The  obje£ld 
of  this  faculty  are  adions  and  principles,  ad 
truth  and  falfehood  are  of  Yeaibn  ^  and  thai 
it  is  accompanied  with  a  real  though  inex* 
pika^le  fenfe  of  godd  or  i\\  defcrtf  • 


.  4 


*  Balguy/s  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  M0V9I  Goodnefs. 

Doddridge's  Le&ures,  le£l.  52,  53* 

Cooper's  EfTays,  eflay  t*  page  20— 29* 
t  Bn^W^^ttal.  aid  fci.  Diffi  ik       r  • 

■  \  ^   i  .  Obj* 


,   Ob  J/  I  •  Butler  miftakes  an  acquired  £br  a 
aatural  prjociplet 

a.  He  gives  up  ^  inexplicable  the  fenfe  of 
geodo^nd  ill  defert,  which  upon,  ther*  theory 
of  ^flbciation  is  eafily  explained^  a^d  its  va« 
rieties  fatisfaftorily^  accounted  for  j.  w^cbvif 
inflindive,  is  impoflible. 

.  i  :       , 

.  II«  Dr*  Hutches  on  defines  moial  good-% 
nefs  to  be  **  a  property  apprehended  in  fome 
"  adions  which  produces  approbation  and 
*•  love  toward  the  ador,  from  thofe  who  re- 
"  <ceive  no  benefit  from  the  adion,"  and  fup- 
pofes  a  Moral  Senfe  implanted  in  our  natures^ 
whiich,  independent  of  any  argument,  leads 
us  to  perform  virtuous  adiona  ourfelves, 
or  to  approve  them  when  performed  by 
others*^ 

The  whole  of  this  theory  being  founded 
upon  the  fuppoficion  that  the  Moral  Senfe  is 
an  inftindive  principle,  is  refuted  by  every 
argument  and  faft,  which  proves  that  affec- 
tion to  be  the  refult  of  education  and  habit. 
Vide    ed-V.  VL 

Dr.  Reio   warmly  patronizes  the  doc« 

m 

*  'Hut^hefon's  Inquiry  into  Beauty  and  Virtuej  page 

2  £  3  trine 
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trmc  of  inftinftiTc  principles*  •'  Moral  obli- 
gation," he  fays,  •*  is  a  relation  whicfa  every 
one  underftands,  but  istoofimple  to  admit  of 
logical  definitiott/*  This  obfervation  is  not 
correA  if  the  analyfis  of  Moraf  Obligadoa^ 
S.d.  IV.  is  allowed  to  be  juft*» 


a 


III.  Dr.  Price  maintains,  that  ^*  Right  and 
Wrong  are  fimple  ideas  acquired  by  rfae  ua« 
derftanding/*  which,  according  to  him,  is  a 
diftin£t  fource  of  perceptions.  That  Virtue  is 
right  and  ought  to  be  pradifed,  is  felf*evi- 
dent ;  alfo,  thai  Vice  is  wrong  and  ought  to 
be  avoided.  The  perception  of  this  truth 
conftitutcs  moral  Obligation,  without  any 
profpedt  of  advantage,  or  reference  to  any 
other  confideration.  ''  The  qucftion  why 
*^  we  ought  to  do  what  is  right/*  fays  he, 
•Vis  identical  and  abfurdf/* 

Obj.  I.  This  account  of  virtue  and  moral 
obligation  is  obfcure  and  unintelligible;   it 

does 

♦  Reid  on  the  Atlive  Powers,  Eflay  I^L  ch.  v.  ti. 

Cooper's  Efl'^ys,  page  29—45. 

Beatcie  on  Truth,  part  i.  ch.  it.  feft.  iH. 
^  Prieftlcy's  Anfwer  to  Bcattie,  fcft.  iv. 
-t  .f^  What  18  Right  accorcliagtothis  hypoAiefisI 

A    A  fimplc  idea  that  cannot  be  define^.' 

5;  What 
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docs  not  indeed  profefs  to  explain  any  things 
but  refers  to  a  kind  of  infallible  judge  within, 
the  didates  of  which  appear  in  fad  tp  be 
irery  di0S^ent  in  different  perfons. 

a.  The  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  «re  hot 
fimple,  but  very  complex  notions,  formed, 
like  all  other  complex  ideas,  by  affociation, 
and  by  the  coalefcence  of  the  coniponcut 
fimple  ideas.     Vide  Sed.  V. 

3«  The  pradice  of  what  we  beUere  to  be 
right,  will  automatically  follow  the  perceptioa 
of  right,  where  they  hare  long  been  affodated 

^.  What  is  Wrong  ? 
A^  Thefaroe. 
^  What  18  Virtue  ? 
A.  Doing  right. 

j^.  What  is  Vice  ? 

A.  Doing  wrong. 

^.  What  is  the  Obligation  to  praAife  virtue  ? 

A  Perceiving  it  to  be  right. 

^  Wh^t  is  the  Obligation  to  abftain  frt>m  vice  ? 

A.  Perceiving  it  to  be'  wrong. 

^.  But  why  ought  I  to  do  what  is  right,  an4  to  ab« 
i^n  from  what  is  wrong  ? 

JL  The  queftion  is  identii:al  and  abfurd. 
All  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  inftru&ive  and  convincing. 
Price's  Review  of  Differences  in  Morals,  ch.  i.-rvi« 
Prieftley's  Anfwer  to  Reid^  Ofwald,  and  BeattiCi  Ap- 
peadi^t  no.  v 

*  4  8  4  together 
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tdgether^  by  the  invariable  laWof  hamaa  na« 
tore :  bu(  this  U  a  veiry  dlffisrent  diing  from 
tr^oral  obligation^  as  explained  Se&.  IV,  and 
by  no  means  proves  ^ther  that  our  idea  of 
tight  u  jnft:,  or  thA  mfc  are  in  any  given  in- 
llanoe  obliged  eithsr  in  reafon,  intfereft^  of 
4iiiy»  td  follow  the  impulse  of  the  tooral 
|ittoeptioQ*  If  I  beliiBTe  perfecution  to  be 
right,  my  idea  in  thi&  inftance  is  iiicorreift.} 
fitkd  howevei^  prvnt  I  may  be  to  a6t  upon  it, 
I  can  be  under  no  ratdohal  or  moral  oHigatidi 
to  perfecute*.  ^ 


SECTJON   XIII, 

^theories  ofWollaJlon — offome  of  the  Ancients 
— o/*  Cumberland^  Rutberforth^  ^rotvne^ 
ffnd  Adam  Smith. 

IV.  WOLLASTON  places  virtue  in  re- 
gard to  truth.  He  fuppofes  that  all  volun- 
tary adions  have  a  language  ;  that  when  this 
language  is  agreeable  to  truth  the  adion  \% 
virtuous;  that  when  it  implies  a  falfehood 

•  Coopci'd  Tr?ifl8,  pajge  60— <54»- 

thc 


(he  ftdion  is  vicious.  This  difl^ndiott  <if 
Adiot\  implies  obligation  to  th^  pra&ioe  of 
virtue.  Happinefs  follows  an  habitual  w 
gard  to  truth,  but  is  not  reprefentcd  by 
this  author,  as  the  primary  obligation  W 
virtue*. 

Upon  this  fanciful  definition  of  virtue  it 
is  fulliri^nt  to  remark,  that  if  the  language  of 
a  given  action  is  fuppofed  to  be,  **  This  ac* 
tion  tends  to  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  the 
agent;*'  if  the  aflertion  be  true,  it  is  vtr»  • 
tuous ;  if  fal(*e,  the  adion  is  vicious ;  ^nd 
this  definition  might  be  admitted  as  juft^ 
jhough  vaguely  and  obfcurely  exprefledf% 

V.  Many  writerSj  ancient  and  modem, 
plaice  virtue  in  the  **  imitation  of  Gk)d%^*    ; 

^ut  this  definition  will  not  apply  to  the 
moral  reCtitude  of  the  Supreme  Being  j  it  i< 
therefore  defedlivc. 

The  fame  objedion  lies  agaioft  thitddd* 
fiition  of  virtue  which  places  it  in  "  obedieticc 
^*  to  the  will  of  God/' 

It  may  be  a&ed  why  the  Deity  requires 
pbed^ence  ?      The  anfwer  to  this  ^ueftioa 

*  Religion  of  Nature,  page  i-**464 
f  Coopfcr'^Effiiys, page  70-^3% 

prpft9 
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proTCs  the  exiftence  of  fome  reafon  for  thb 
duty  diftin6l  from  the  will  of  the  Deity: 
SBamely,  that  which  determined  hi$  will. 

It  may  aifo  be  afked.  Why  am  I  obliged 
to  obey  the  will  of  God  ?  The  anfwer  to 
this  queftioQ  proves  the  exiftence  of  a  diftinft 
(bm'ce  of  obligatioa*. 

The  hypothefis  that  virtue  coniifts  in  ^^  me- 
«^  diocrity  »**  is  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  merit 
any  attentionf. 

VI.  Bishop  Cumberland  places  virtue 
in  benevolence,  and  its  obligation  in  felf- 
intereil.  The  foundation  of  all  natural  law 
is  this :  "  The  greateft  benevolence  of  every 
^*  rational  agent  towards  all,  forms  the  hap* 
**  pieft  ftate  of  every,  and  of  all  the  benevo- 
^*  lent,  fo  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  and  k 
^^  ncceflfarily  requifite  to  the  happieft  ftate 
"  they  can  attain,  and  therefore  the  common 
**  good  18  the  fupreme  law;J;/* 

It  is  plain   that  Cumberland's  definition 

■ 

•  Cooper's  Eflays,  page  11—19. 

Doddridge's  Lectures,  page  122* 
f  Ariftotle^t  £th.  lib.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Grot,  dc  Jure  B,  et  P.  proleg.  fcft.  43—45. 

Rel.  of  Kat.  page  24^  25. 
1^  Cttmbeilaa4/s  Law  of  Nature,  ch.  i.  ^cQ.  ir. 

4  coincides 
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coincides  with  that  which  hSs  been  dated  lA 
thefe  papers  as  the  true  theory  of  morals* 

VII.  RuTUERFORTH  placcs  Virtue  ia  a 
**  wife  regard  to  our  own  intcreft*." 

Virtue  is  the  tendency  of  the  adion  or  a£* 
fe^ion  to  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  the  ageoL 
Put  it  is  not  neceflary-  that  there  fhould 
be  an  explicit  regard  to  this  end  in  every 
action ;  on  the  contrary,  even  this  rational 
felf-intereft  is  inconfi(lent  with  perfe£l  virtue* 
Vide  Sed.  III.  note. 

VIIL  BroWke  reprefents  virtue  as  ton* 
filling  in  ^'  the  conformity  of  our  afiedions  to 
•*  the  public  good,"  .or  **  the  voluntary  pro- 
V"  dudion  of  the  greateft  happinefs  ;**  and 
places  the  obligation  to  virtue  in  feeling  imino* 
diate,  or  in  the  prolped  of  future  happinefsf  • 

This  account  of  virtue  coincides  with  that 

ft 

of  Dr.  Cumberland,  No,  vi. 

IX.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  places  the  virtu^ 
px  vice  of  an  adion  in  the  fuitablenefs  or  uq* 
fuitablenefs,  the  proportion  or  difproportion, 
l^rhich  the  afFedion  from  which  it  proceeds 

« 

♦  Effay  on  Virtue,  page  153— 157*  195—209. 

f  Browne  00  the  Chara£teriftics,  no.  ii.  feft.  iii«— ri. 

bears 
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Reafba  maj  inftrud  us  concerniog  the 
tendencies  of  afiioiit,  but  it  U  not  aloDc  fiif« 
ficient  to  produce  moral  bjacne  or  appro* 
bation :  tbit  U  the  proriQce  of  bumamty*. 

REMARKS. 

I.  HUME'S  dcfiaition  of  virtue  as  an  ufe- 
fttl  or  agreeable  quality,  is  too.  indefinite. 

a.  What  he  calls  the  intercfted  obligation 
to  virtue,  is  the  primary  obligation,  and  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  every  other  moral  ob- 
ligation* 

3.  Mr,  Hume's  natural  benevolence  or  bu^ 

mantty^  which  produces  moral  blame  or  ap- 
probation, is  but  another  word  for  moral 
fenfe,  fympathy,  &c. ;  and  he  falls  into  the 
common  error  of  fuj^oiing  it  to  be  an  in- 
ftin£tive  affe6lionf . 

-  » 

XI.  Many  modem  writers  place  virtue  io 

0TILITY,OR  EXPBDIEHCB. 

The  principal  objeaion  agaihft  tl»i«  account 
of  virtue,  is  the  ambiguity  of  the  cxpreffion, 
and  its  liablenefs  to  perverfiOn  and  mifcon- 
firudion. 

f  Coopet's  Trafts,  numb.  i.  page  7  J— 86. 

Utilitt 
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Utility  is  a  tendency  to  advantage :  and 
it  18  either  individual  oxfociai. 

1.  Individual  utility  is  a  tendency 
either  to  the  greateft  ultimate  advantage  of 
the  agent,  or  to  an  inferior  and  fubordinate' 
good. 

If  utility  means  the  greateft  ultimate  ad* 
vantage  of  the  agent,  the  definitioD  is  juft : 
ultimate  utility  is  the  eflfence  of  virtue. 

If  utility  exprefles  the  tendency  of  an  af- 
fe6tion  or  an  a£tion  to  an  inferior  and  fubor«* 
dinate  good,  for  example,  to  life,  health,  fen* 
fual  or  intelledual  gratification,  wealth,  repu- 
tation, popularity,  dignity,  authority,  power, 
and  the  like,  then  utility  is  not  fynonymous 
with  virtue :  for  a  tendency  to  thefe  ends  is 
not  the  quality  which  renders  an  adion  or 
aflfe&ion  eligible,  the  attainment  of  them 
being  in  many  inftances  inconfiftent  with  the 
greateft  ultimate  good,  to  which  therefore 
they  ought  ever  to  be  facrificed. 

2.  Social  utility  lignifies  either  the 
tendency  of  an  affe&ion  or  aftion  to  produce 
the  ^eateft  fum  of  univerfal  happinefs,  or 
the  happinefs  of  a  certain  dafs  and  number 
of  individuals ;  that  is,  it  is  either  univlbrfal 
or  partial. 

..  The 
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The  tendency  of  an  afie^oif  or  i^um  to 

the  GENERAL  GOOJ>t  coiacide^  with  its  ten*' 

^li^ocy  to  (he  true  ykioiiate  happinefeof  the 

jlgent^  and  is  therefore  an  admjffible  de&u-> 

'4ioa  of  virtu;e« 

But  if  PARTIAL  tJTiLTTV  be  intended^ 
j^hen  utility  is  reprefentjed  as  the  cffence  of 
.virtue  2  if  by  this  e?:prcffion  be  meant  th^ 
tendency  of  an  afiediQn  or  a^ion  to  the  adr 
^ant^e  of  a  particular  family,  or  focietyi  or 
^arty,  or  corporation,  or  trading  company.  Of 
xeligioUs  community,  or  eftabli(hed  govern^ 
jnent,. or  province,  or  nation,  or  diftrid  of 
the  globe,  or  the  like ;  thi)  is  no  fafe  nor 
accurate  criterion  of  virtue  :  fpr  the  interejS^ 
of  any  fach  fubordioate  focieties  may  be  ixk^ 
confiftent  with  the  general  good« 

COROLLARY. 

I 

Hence  jit  follows  that  there  can  bf  but  ONS 
RULE  OF  B|OHT,.  namply,  the  t^dency  c^ 
an  a^it>n  or  a$edion .  to  the  ulurpate  happi^ 
nefs  of  thq^ageixt,.  px  what  compistely  coin- 
cides with  this,  und^rjihe  goyemtaent  of  pei^- 
kCt  wifdom  and;  benevolence,  tp  the  gnsa^e|t 
tgea^ral  good  ;  and  all  diftin^oos'  betweep 
what  is  commercially,  legally,  politically,  &c« 
'    :  i  right. 
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< 

right/ and  what  is  morally  or  theologically 
light,  are  groundlefs,  abfurd,  and  in  practice 
highly  pernicious*. 


iECnON 


Account  of  Ttrtue  by  Hartley y  Paley^  Cooper^ 

t^ybome^  and  Godwin. 

■ 

XIL  ACCORDING  to  Dr.  HAftiLEt, 
the  rule  of  life  is  ^  conapliance  with  the  will 
*^  of  God.'*  This  is  the  immediate  didate  of 
rational  fel&intereft. 

^  The  will  of  an  infinitely  benevolent  Being 
^*  muft  be  the  love  of  God  and  our  neiglibouf^ 
'^^  with  modd'ation  in  sdl  iblfifii  enjoyments.*' 

Virtue  in  creatures  is  founded  in  the  love  of 
God ;  which  Hartley  defines  to  be  ^^  a  pleafing 
af&£Gon  towards  a  Being  infinite  in  know- 
ledge, pbwer,  and  goo^nefs;  who  is  alfo  our 
*^  friend  and  father/*  This  afieAion  regulates 
abd  improves  all  the  inferior  parts  of  our  na- 
ture, and  particularly  the  pleafures  of  fenfatibn. 
Imagination,  ambition,  and  felf-inteteft ;  it  is 
the  only  true  fource  of  benevolence^  and  the 

$ 

^  BemhAm's  latio^ttdum  to  Prmciples  of  Mordt  and 
Legiflatiom 

W.  Bclflitm^i  Edfays,  toI.  L  eflay  tit. 

d   F  bed 
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.beft  diredlon  and  fupport  of  the  moral  feii& 
It  afForda  a  pleafure  fuperior  ia  kind  and 
degree  to  all  the  reft,  atid  is  thcrefcMt  our 
primary  purfuit  and  ultimate  end** 

XIII.  Dr.  Paley  deOnes  virtue,  *'  doing 
**  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  i^l 
**  of  God,  and  for  the  fake  of  everlafting 
*  happinefs/' 

*•  The  good  of  mankind  is  the  fubje<5,  the 
•*  will  of  God  is  the  rule,  and  everlafting  bap- 
^  piaefa  the  motive,  of  human  virtue.** 

"  To  be  obliged,  is  to  be  urged  by  a  violent 
'^.motive,  refuUing  from  the  command  of 
*•  another/* 

^  ^*  The  will  of  God   is  to  be  difcovered 
^*  either  by  his  exprefs  declarations,  or  by  the 
-**  tendency  of  the  aflion  to  promote  or  di- 
^*  miniih  the  general  happinefef*** 

h  Concermag  this  definition  of  virtue,  it 
.may  be  remarked : 

I  •  That  it  does  not  pt ofefs  to  be  a  defini- 
tion of  moral  re£titude  in  general,  but  of  hu- 
man  virtue  alone. 

•  Hartley,  part  il.  ch,  iiJ.  Introdudion^  (eSt.  vH. 
f  Paley VMoral  and  Voiitical  Philofophy^  book  i.  ch.  vii. 
book  ii.  ch.  i. — v. 

^2.  That, 


2«  That«  evea  as  a  defioitioa  of  humaa 
tktue,  it  U  locorred  and  insKleqiiate. 

For  it  excludes  out  of  the  catalogue  of 
virtues  the  moral  qualities  of  all  who  difbe* 
lieve  the  exifteuce  of  God^  or  the  doctrine 
of  a'futiure  life ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
iiich  pcrfons  may  be  juft,  temperate,  humane, 
generous,  and  amiable^. 

But  this  deficution  alfo  excluded  from  the 
clafs  of  virtues^  the  moft  excellept  moral 
habits  when  they  have  attained  their  difin- 
terefted,  that  is,  th^ir  higheft  ftate^  For^  ac- 
cording to  this  account,  no  a<^ioh  is  virtuous 
which  is  hot  prompted  by  rational  felf-in* 
tereft«  But  though  rational,  and  even  grofs 
felf-interefl;  may  be  the  neceflary  motives  to 
virtuous  adlions,  previous  to  the  generation 
of  virtuous  habits  ;  yet,  when  thefe  afiedions 
jare  thus  formed  and  advanced  to  maturity, 
they  do  of  themfelves  furnifh  a  fufEcient  fti* 

*  The  exiftence  of  Godj  and  the  doflrioe  of  a  futUK 
life,  ate  of  the  higheft  importance  in  a  fytem  of  morals. 
But  Dr.  Paley  is  a  philofopher  of  too  liberal  a  mind,  and 
too  accurate  in  the  ufe  of  language,  to  deny  the  nam^  of 
virtues  to  temperance,  juftice,  truth>  and  goodneft,  though 
the  men  in  whom  they  are  found  (hould  be  unbelievers 
in  what  he  juftly  deems  fundamental  truths. 

2  F  2  mulufi 
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mulus  to  virtuous  adions,  without  any  ex« 
plicit  regard  even  to  the  tnoft  refined  and 
rational  felf-intcrcft.  And  the  expedation 
of  future  reward  is  fo  far  from  being  eflential 
to  the  exiftence  of  human  virtue,  that  an  ex- 
plicit regard  to  it  as  a  motive,  is  even  incon^ 
•  fiftent  with  a  ftate  of  complete,  that  is,  of 
abfolutely  difmterefted  virtue.  SQlf-annihi- 
lation,  as  was  before  obferved,  being  eC- 
fentill  to  perfect  virtue  atid  perfect  happi* 
nefs.     Sed.  III.  note. 

•    II.  Concerning  Dr.  Paley's  account  of  ob- 
ligation it  may  be  remarked : 

1.  That  a  violent  motive  is  a  phrafe  fcarcely 
intelligible.  Motive  adcfreffes  itfelf  to  the 
will.  Violence  cortftantly  expfeiTes  com* 
pulfion,  or  external  force.  A  "  Violent  mo- 
tive *'  is  therefore  an  inconfiftent  idea. 

2.  Obligation  by  no  mcaiis  uniformly  im-^ 
plies  an  obliger^  as  Dr.  Paley  affirms :  autbo* 
rity  is  oncj  but  not  the  Only  fource-  of  obli- 
gation. Reafon,  intereft,  convenience,  ho- 
nour, confctience,  and  the  like,  are' all  oc- 
cafionally  fources  of  obligation.  Thus,  a 
child  may  be  obliged  by*  the  authority  of  a 

parent 

*  Obligation  by  authority  fometimcs   Hgnlfies  comt- 
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parent  to  do  that,  to  v^hich  he  is  alfo  obliged 
in  honour  and  intereft.     Vide  ScGt.  IV, 

XIV,  Mr.-.CooPEk  puts  the  queftion^ 
"  Why  do  you  ad  thus  ?*'  His  anfweris, "  Be- 
^^  caufe  it  is  conducive  to  my  happinefs.  on  the 
"  whole.'*  That  this  is  the  true  aafwcr,  he 
fays,  appears  from  cpniidering, 

"  That  it  is  founded  on  fadt.  No  further 
*•  inquiry  can  be  made." 

^  That  no  motive  can  be  the  ultimate  motive 
"  which  admits  of  inco.nfiftency.  with  our  hap-r 
«  pinefo." 

**  That  we  do  above  all  things  feck  and  dc^ 
**  fire  our  happinefs/' 

"  That  the  ultimate  end  of  the  whole  crea- 
**  tion,  as  far  as  we  can  judge.  Is  the  produc- 
**  tion  of  happinefs/* 

^'  That  Revelation  itfelf  ailigns  this  as  the 
"  ultimate  reafon  of  its  requifitions.** 

**  That  felf-love  is  the  foundation  of  all  thQ 
^  other  aSediions.  even  the  focial  and  thgo* 
♦*  pathetic."   - 

"  That  it  is  confirmed  by  the  coi^cqqjx  fenfe 
^^  of  all  mankind,"  and 

pulfion,  as  in  this  inftance  of  a  parent  and  a,  chilH  ;^  ba^ 
obligation  whcii  it  becomes  ppmpij^lfory  qt^^^  tg  ^ 
mora). 

Zf^  ,  "  That 
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^  lliat  all  voltiatary  adions  are  the  imme* 
^*  diate  coafequences  of  inclinations  and  arer*' 

«  fions*/' 

»  .  • 

XV.  Mr.  CiSBORNE  ftates,  that  •*  the  pri- 
"  mary  end  of  the  being  of  every  man  is  to 
^*  promote  and  fecure  his  own  final  happinefs." 

"  That  this  objeft  can  be  attained  by  no 
**  other  method  than  by  obedience  to  the  will 
"  of  his  Maker/* 

That  ••  promoting  the  final  welfare  of  his 
*^  fellow-creatures^  and  their  prefent  happinefs, 
^^  is  a  fubordinate  purpofe,  conducive  to  the 
••  principal  end  of  exiftence."    . 

Alf0|  that  every  man  has  certain  natural' 

rights  ;  and  that  **  he  fins  againft  God,  who 

**  either  deprives  another  of  his  rights  un- 

^^  juftly,  or  who  does  not  ad  in  fuch  a  man«? 

^^  ner  with  refpeO:  to  the  ufe,  defence,  and 

**  difpofal  of  his  rights,  as  he  is  of  opinion 

*♦  will,  upon  the  whole,  fulfil  moft  e^edually 

*•  the  purpofes  of  his  beingf  ."^ 

Thefe 

*  Cooper's  Ttz&s,  numb,  i,  page  85,  &p. 

t  Mr.  Gifbome  objedls  to  Dr.  Palcy's  definition  of 
virtue,  as  confiding  in  ^vpeditnce,  that  man  has  not  facul- 
ties caipable  of  difcoirertng  M^hat  is  generally  expedient. 
But  it  do^s  not  appear  to  have  occanred  to  this  re- 

fpeAable 
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Timk  prlnciplei  plaanly  coincide  vrixh  the ' 
account  of  virtue,  v^hich  teprefents  it  as  that ' 
courfe  of  conchid  whkh  tcndi  to  the  greateft 
ultimate  happindb  of  the  agenc 

It  k  fo  exprefled  as  ooly  to  define  hunian . 
virtue.     With  a  little  alteration  it  ^prouid  h^' 
applicable  to  the  re&ttude  of  all  moral  and 
intelligent  beings 

XVI.  Mn  Godwin  affumes  justice  as, 

a  •*  general  appellation  for  all  moral  duty*.'*. 

He  deEnes  juftice  to  be  '^  that  impartial 

« 

^^  treatment  of  every  man  in  matters  that  re-r 
^*  late  to  his  happinefs,  which  is  meafured; 
**  folely  by  a  confideration  of  the  properties  of 

fpef^aible  writer  that  his  own  definition  ift  liiUe  to  a  finulaf 
obje£lion.  It  is  as  difRcult  for  a  man  to  judge,  in  all  cafes, 
what  ufe  of  his  rights  will  mod  efie£lually  fulfil  the  pur<» 
pofes  of  his  being,  as  what  conduA  will  be  moft  conduciva 
te  general  happinefs.  The  truth  is,  ihat  in  all  xromroon 
cafes  it  is  eaff  to  afcertain  what  will  be  moft  con« 
ducive  both  to  our  own  happinefs  and  that  of  others  | 
but  that  in  fome  extraordinary  emergencies  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  foriu  a  right  decifion.  This  difficulty,  how^ 
ever,  pre({es  equally  upon  the  two  hypothefes;  and  con- 
feqoently  cannot  be  urged  by  the  advocates  of  one  as  an 
objeAion  againft  the  other .«n-Giiborne's  Principles  of 
floral  Philofophy,  ch.  i.<?— iv. 

Godwin's  Enquiry  concerning  Polit.  Juft.  pags  86 — 103. 

*  Godwin's  Political  Juftice,  Uook  ii*  cb«.ii«  page  126. 

3  F   4         *  •*  tho 
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*^  the  noelveTy  aad  the  capacity  of  htm  tkat 
"beftowsV 

Eoquiiing  into  the  degree  in  which  we 
are  obliged  to  ccmfult  the  good  ef  others,  he 
decides,  that  *^  it  is  juft  I  fhould  dd  all 
"  ^  good  in  iny  powcrf*** 

And,  ^*  if  the  extraordinary  cafe  (hould 
^^  occur  in  which  I  can  promote  the  general 
^^  good  by  my  death,  more  than  by  my  life, 
^  juftice  requires  that  I  fliould  \kt  (Qdtent  to 
«  diet.'' 

He  defines  virtue  ''  to  be  any  adion  or  ac-, 
*^  tions  of  an  intelligent  being,  proceeding 
^  -  from  Mnd  and  benevolent  intention,  and 
^  having  a  tendency  to  contribute  to  general 
"  happinef8§  * 

He  reprefents  it  as  the  fundamental  prln-r 
ciple  of  morality,  *^  that  each  man  is  bound 
^^  to  confider  hilnfelf  as  a  debtor  in  all  ,his  fa«* 
^*  culties,  his  opportunities,  and  his  induftry, 
**  to  the  general  welfare.  This  is  a  debt 
^*  which  muft  be  always  paying,  never  dif-* 
«  charged  II /' 

*  Godwin's  Political  Juftice,  book  ii.  ch.  i^.  page  127. 

t  Ibid,  page  134. 

X  Ibid,  page  135. 

$  Ibid.  ch.  iv.  page  j$o« 

H  Ibid,  book  iv.  ch.  vh  page  tea. 
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He  miuDtain8  that  ^^  morality  is  notfaUig 
^  elfe  but  a  calculatipn  of  confequences,  and 

*  aa  adoption  of  that  mode  of  conduA  \vh1ch9 
^  gpon  the  iiK>ft  cpmpreheniive  view,  appears 
'  to  be  attended'  with  a  balance  of  general 

*  pleafure  and  happinefs*." 

The  motive  to  virtue  is  difinterefted  bene-  • 
vplcnce,  which  indeed  he  admits  to  be  gene- 
rated by  felf-love,  in  the  fame  way  as  avarice 
or  any  other  paflioa  or  ha|>itt  ^^  The  good 
**  pf  our  neighbour,  like  the  pofleflion  of 
^*  money^  is  originally  purfued  for  the  fake 
••  of  its  advantage  to  ourfelvesf.*' 

Difiaterel^ed  benevolence  is  however  *'  con-^ 
"  fjroted  by  reflexion  in  a  fenfe  in  which  it 
^  Oever  csjn  cqnfiroi**  the  meaner  paifions:};. 

Mr.  Godwin  declaiins  againd  the  hypo-^ 
theQs  pf  felf-love.  He  neverthelefs  allows 
that  the  pleafures  and  paiiis  of  benevolence, 
^V  though  not  the  authors  of  the  determi-: 
^^  nation,  undoubtedly  tend  to  perpetuate  and 
"  to  ftren^hen  it§.'' 

^  Godwin's  Political  Juftice^  book  iv.  ch.  vi.  page  344. 
t  Ibid.  ch.  X.  page  426. 
^  Ibid,  page  428. 
§  Ibid,  page  430. 

He 
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He  remarks  that  "  the  man  of  benevo- 
^'  lence  afcends  to  the  higheft  of  human  {dea« ' 
^*  fures,  the  pleafures  of  difintereftednefs.  No 
**  man  fo  truly  promotes  his  own'  intereft  as 
"  he  that  forgets  it.  No  taan  reaps  fo  co* 
pious  a  harveft  of  pleafure  as  he  who  thinks 
only  on  the  pleafures  of  other  men*." 
He  adds,  **  that  virtue  is  upon  no  other 
*'  account  valuable,  than  as  it  is  the  inftru<» 
*^  ment  of  the  moft  exquifite  pleafure+.'* 

From  this  view  of  Mr.  Godwin's  theory  of 
virtue  it  appears, 

n  That  this  theory  direAIy  coincided  with 
that  of  thofe  philofophers  who  place  virtue  in 
utility,  or  in  the  voluntary  produdion  of -the 
grcateft  good,  and  ultimately  with  that  which  ' 
places  the  virtue  of  an  ad:ion  in  its  tendency 
to  produce  the  grcateft  ultimate  happinefs  of 
the  agent.  Juftice  ufually  lignifies  abftaining 
from  injury ;  but  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  Is 
ufed  by  Mr.  Godwin,  who  aifumed  it  as  a 
general  appellation  for  all  moral  duty,  it  ex-* ' 
prefles  beneyolenqe  under   the  direction  of 

a  « 

wifdom. 

•  Godwin^s  Political  Juftice,  book  iv.  ch*  x.  page  447, 
t  Ibid,  page  449. 

a.  Mr, 


i.  Mr.  Godwin  adopts  I>r.  fianley» 
fheofy  tif  deriving  th«  difintef^fted  fyotA  the 
(t^(h  tSt&ioM  X  and  he  juftif  cOiKMdSy 
thM  when  aflfe^onA  hai^  reached  their  dif* 
interefted  flate,  they  will  prompt  co  a^cut 
without  any  regard  to  felfifli  ooofiderations. 
He  exprefsly  fays,  that  "  it  is  incontro-^ 
^  venibiy  «vident  that  the  dired  motive .  to 
^  many  of  our  adions  is  purely  difinterefted* 
^  We  are  capable  of  felf-oblivion  as  weil  as 
f ^  of  facrifice*.' ■ 

All  this  follows  by  neceflary  confequeaed 
from  the  dodrlne  of  aiTociatioh* 

3.  The  hypotheiis  of  fetf-love.to  which 
Mr.  Godwin  fo  ftrongly  objefta,  page  429, 
is  that  explicit  regard  to  felf4ntere(l  which 
Dr.  Hartley  has  demonftrated,  and  which 
indeed  every  man's  own  ccnfcioufnefs  may 
proi;^  to  himfelf|  to  be  ittconfiilent  with  true 
happineis ;  aiid  this  not  only  in  the  cafe  of 
grofs  felf^ntereft)  fuch  as  the  purfuit  of  gain, 
but  even  of  refined  felf-ititereft,  fuch  as  the 
pradice  of  virtue  fironi  a  refpedi  to  prefent 
or  future  reward.  Though  fuch  confidera- 
tions  may  be  and  in  fa<£t  are  the  neceifary 

^  Cod^irip^s  poUticftl  Juftt^i  boek  in  cb.  z.  page  432^ 

means 


^ 
f 
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meana  dP  generating  virtuous  and  benevolent 
a&dion$9  yet  virtue  and  happineft  can  never 
\ft  complde  till  thefe  afl^iopa  have  advanced 
to  a  difintertfted  ftate,  and  all  confidesmtioa 
of  ielf  it  completely  excluded  This  Mr- 
Godwin  calls  relf»oblivioo9  and  Dr.  Hartley 
ielf«annihilstion« 

*  4*  Mr.  Godwin  bas  no  where  diftinifUy 
explained  the  obligation  wluch  moral  agents 
are  under  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  which  is  a 
material  defe£k  in  his  theory  of  morals*  Hq 
has  affirmed,  but  he  has  not  (atisfaidlorily 
proved,  tbat  a  man  cugbt  to  facrifice  his  in^ 
tereft  and  even  his  exigence  to.  the  general 
good*  Juftice  may  indeed  require  that  in 
fuch  circumftanpes  ^^  I  (hould  be  c<Hitent  to 
.  die."  But  the  queftion  ftill  recurs,  Why  am 
I  obliged  to  do  wh^tt  juftice  requires?  Mr* 
Godwin  will  hardly  be  contented  with  the 
ihort  anfwer  which  fome  have  given,  viz.  that  - 
^^the  queftion  is  identical  and  abfurd.'*  He 
has  indeed  himfelf  fuggefled  the  proper  reply 
to  it.  The  pleafures  of  difinterqftednefs  are 
reprefented  by  him  as  ^^  the  higheu  of  human 
^^  pleafures.  No  man  fo  truly  promotes  his 
^^  own  intereft  as  he  that  forgets .  it.'*  And 
again,  ^*  He  who  fits  loofe  to  life  and  all  irs 

•*  pleafures. 
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**  pleafures,  and  is  ready  without  a  (igh  to 
**  fkcrifice  them  to  the  public  good,  has  iA 
**  uncommonly  exquiHte  fource  of  happi-* 
"nefs*." 

This  confideration  might  have  led  Mr» 
Godwin  to  the  true  notion  of  moral  obli- 
gation,* as  confrfting  folely  in  the  tendency  of 
a  virtuous  adion  to  the  ultimate  happinefs  of 
the  agent.  But  he  feems  unwilling  to  admit 
the  pleafure  arifing  from  difinterefted  bene- 
volence as  the  foundation  of  obligation^  and 
only  reprefents  it  as  ^*  tending  to  perpetuate 
and  .itrengthen"  the  benevolent  principle. 
But  when  he  afTertS'  that  ^^  morality  is  no- 
^  thing  elfe  but  a  calculation  of  confe- 
^  quences/*  and  that  "  virtue  is  upon  no 
^  other  account  valuable,  than  as  it  is  the  in- 
•*  ftrument  of  the  moft  exquifite  pleafure/* 
he  feems  to  concede  that  rational  felf-intereft 
is  the  bafis  of  moral  oblig^tionf. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Godwin^s  account  of 
virtue  labours  under  the  eflential  defeat  of 
omitting  a  dear  and  diftind  analyfis  of  moral 
obligation ;  and  if  ht  has  proved  that  juftice 


•  Oodwiii*8  Political  Jttftice>  bookir.  ch.  x.  page  431, 
t  Ibid.  449» 

requires 
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requires  the  QxixlBcc  of  individual  iutereftt  t0 
general  good,  he  has  not  made  out  in  a  fa* 
tisfaflory  manner  the  rcafon  why  the  indi^ 
vidual  in  extreme  cafes  is  bound  to  obey  the 
requifition  pf  juftice. 

5.  The  true  ftate  of  the  queftioo  theieSare 
sqppeaxs  to  be  this :  not  whether  men  whole 
minds  have  been  exercifed  with  a  certain  dif- 
ciplinei  will  in  given  circumftances  r^eadily 
facrifice  their  intereft  and  even  their  exift* 
ence  to  the  public  good,  for  this  is  an  un« 
doubted  fad :  nor  yet  whether  fuch  condu^ 
would  meet  with  general  applaufe,  for  that 
likewife  mull  be  admitted ;  but  whether  fudi 
condud  is  obligatory  upon  the  individual,  and 
whether  fuch  applaufe  is  judicious  and  welW 
founded.  Men's  actual  condu^  and  general 
approbation  are  very  inaccurate  criteria  of 
real  merit.  If  the  individual  is  told  that  he  ia 
under  indifpenfahle  obligation  to  facrifice  his 
own  greateft  ultimate  good  to  the  happinefs 
of  others,  he  has  a  right  to  enquire,  and  it 
behoves  him  with  the  utmoft  folicitude  tp 
examine,  upon  what  grouod  he  is  obliged  to 
make  fo  precious  a  facrifice :  and  it  will  be 
found  much  eafier  to  make  the  aflfirtlo%  thaa 
to  eftablifli  the  obligation. 

8  If 
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If  A  is  to  decide  upon  the  deftiny  of  B  and 
C,  he  may  with  propriety,  from  regard  to  the 
general  good,  facrifice  the  intereft  of  B  to  that 
of  C.     But  this  can  never  prove  to  B  that  it 

.  18  his  duty  to  facrifice  his  own  greateft  ulti- 
mate good  to  the  intereft  of  C.  To  the 
**  valet  of  Fcnelon"  his  own  felicity  muft  be 
more  dear  than  that  of  Fenelon  himfelf :  and 
why  ought  he  to  part  with  his  all,  that  Fenelon 
and  a  few  others  may  each  receive  an  addition, 
whether  lefs  or  more,  to  their  refpedlive  fums 
of  happinefs  ?  No  facrifices  therefore  to  the 
general  good  are,  or  can  be  obligatory,  where 
there  is  not  a  profpeft  of  adequate  compen- 
fation:  But  this  in  extreme  cafes  is  poflible 
only  upon  the  hypothefis  of  a  future  life,  and 
under  the  government  of  a  Being  of  confum- 
mate  wifdom  and  benevolence.   In  which  cafe, 

^  to  fuppofe  that  any  being  can  be  ultimately 
a  lofer  by  the  greateft  facrifices  he  can  make 
of  felf-intereft  to  the  good  of  others  would  be 
extravagant  and  abfurd.  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  important  conclufion,  that  S£LF-lov£ 

AND  BENEVOLENCE  CAN  ONLY  BE  RECON- 
CILED BY  RELIGION. 

THE  END. 
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